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In a recent number of this journal we spoke of the work of 
the great Irish mathematician as a magnificent eflort of the 
imagination. The publication of the most valuable original 
mathematical treatise as yet written in America, has sug- 
gested to us a different train of thought upon the Reason in 
Mathematics. 

Professor Peirce is distinguished in all his writings, from 
his Elements of Geometry to his Analytic Mechanics, by a 
peculiarity in his modes of proof. His demonstrations are 
always concise, and remarkable for the directness with which 
they attain their end. In the present volume is an instance 
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in which a proposition is established by a few lines of argu- 
ment, as clearly and incontrovertibly as by the dozen pages 
which the first propounder of the theorem employed in its 
proof. Such facts suggest an inquiry into the nature of the 
difference between the reasoning of different writers, and into 
the effect which the study of different mathematical writers 
may have upon the habits of thought in the student. There 
is a well-known anecdote of Napoleon’s disappointment, when 
he took Laplace into his cabinet, and found that this distin- 
tinguished mathematician was a wholly unsafe guide on 
questions of state policy, seeking to introduce the spirit of 
the infinitely small into the government. This anecdote is 
frequently used to cast discredit upon the mathematics, as a 
means of mental discipline. There are, indeed, upon this, as 
upon most other subjects, two entirely opposite views current 
among those who have considered the question. Some attrib- 
ute to mathematical studies an almost omnipotent power in 
strengthening the judgment and giving clearness and vigor to 
the logical faculties; others are inclined to ascribe to these 
pursuits the invariable effect of rendering a reasoner a slave 
to the mere forms of logic, and making him forget the supe- 
rior value of the dictates of common sense. 

In order to decide intelligently upon the merits of this ques- 
tion, let us first analyze the process of reasoning. In what 
does it consist? What do we mean by saying that we have 
proved a truth?) The elements of logic deal with three dis- 
tinct things, — the conception of ideas, the perception of a 
relation between ideas, and the perception of a relation be- 
tween those relations; that is, with terms, propositions, and 
inferences. Or, to use grammatical language, logic deals with 
subjects and predicates, with propositions, and with the mu- 
tual connection of propositions. Different minds are capable 
of comprehending these three classes of things with different 
degrees of clearness. The power of grasping an idea is essen- 
tially different from the power of perceiving a truth; and the 
power of drawing an inference is essentially different from 
either of the other two. Now the part of reasoning which is 
common to all departments of human thought is simply this 
third part, drawing inferences. The ideas or things concern- 
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ing which we reason are different in each different science ; 
the truths, that is, the relations between these things or ideas, 
must also differ in each department of inquiry; and the rela- 
_ tion between the relations, being the only abstract thing, is the 
only one which is the same in all sciences and all subjects of 
thought. But although the process of reasoning is the same, 
upon whatever subject we reason, it will not appear so unless 
we are capable of perceiving all kinds of truth, and grasping 
all sorts of ideas, with equal facility. The same argument 
which, in a common matt seems perfectly convincing, may 
on an unfamiliar subject seem wholly irrelevant. An exam- 
ple from the Algebra of our author will explain our mean- 
ing without obliging us to introduce technical mathematics. 
There is a theorem of Arbogast which Peirce has demon- 
strated in the space of a single duodecimo page. The stu- 
dents of Harvard University are seldom able to master this 
demonstration. The whole difliculty of it, however, lies in 
about half a dozen lines. Year after year, class after class 
of the most intellectual young men of New England admit 
themselves to be unable to comprehend the reasoning of this 
short paragraph ; and yet its whole reasoning, if we substi- 
tute the names of places for the names of mathematical quan- 
tities, amounts to this: —If we can go from Boston to New 
York, and if we can go from Portland to the City of Notions, 
we can go from Portland to New York, since the City of No- 
tions is only another name for Boston. No reader will per- 
ceive that there is any difliculty in this argument, as it now 
stands ; and in the form in which Peirce gives it, the difficulty 
is not really, but only apparently greater. From P we can 
obtain P, and from Q we can obtain Q; but P equals Q, and 
therefore from P we can obtain Q. No reader, except one 
who has had an algebraic training, will feel that this argu- 
ment upon the letters is as clear as the one upon the cities, 
and yet the argument is precisely the same. The only difli- 
culty is in conceiving, first, what P and Q may stand for, 
and consequently what can be the relation between them and 
Pand Q. 

The first great logician, Aristotle, reduced all reasoning 
to a syllogistic form, and all syllogisms are equivalent in their 
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nature to this inference, — that what is true of all members of 
a class, is true of each member of it. Thus the most direct 
form of the syllogism would be: — A certain thing is true of a 
certain class of objects ; this object belongs to that class; and 
therefore that thing is true of it. The whole doctrine of syl- 
logisms has been beautifully illustrated by three geometrical 
figures. Every assertion or denial may be symbolized, for 
example, by the assertion or denial that a certain square is 
included in a circle, the universal propositions putting the 
square wholly within, or wholly without, the circle, and the 
particular aflirmation or denial leaving a part within, and im- 
plying that a part is without. All reasoning may then be 
reduced into syllogisms such as the following : — The whole 
of the square is within the circle, the whole of the triangle is 
within the square, and therefore the whole of he triangle is 
within the circle; The square is not within the circle, part of 
the triangle is within the sqvare, and therefore part of the tri- 
angle is not within the circle. 

Later writers upon logic have regarded the syllogism as 
simply a test of an argument, and have very clearly shown 
that it ‘s not the form in which arguments are consciously 
put in the process of thinking, but only the form in which 
sound arguments may always be put, for the purpose of test- 
ing their soundness. Some have particularly endeavored to 
show that inductive reasoning is not readily put into a syllo- 
gistic form, and have therefore sought to establish a new 
logic for the examination of inductive reasoning. We have, 
however, for many years, been in the habit of presenting the 
whole matter of logic in what we consider a more simple 
and popular form than the syllogistic, and at the same time 
no less sound. It has moreover the advantage of embracing 
equally those higher forms of reasoning used in modern sci- 
ence, both inductive and demonstrative, which are with so 
much difficulty brought into a series of syllogisms. Instead 
of comparing reasoning to the placing of three figures within 
or without one another, we compare it to the laying of a 
path from points that are known to points that are un- 
known. The known points are self-evident or admitted prop- 
ositions. The successive steps of the path are self-evident or 
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admitted relations. The unknown points to which the path 
conducts are the propositions to be proved. In geometrical 
synthetic demonstration we pass by a series of self-evident 
steps from the simplest self-evident truths to the highest de- 
ductions of the science ; while in geometrical analysis we pass, 
through self-evident steps from the proposition to be proved, 
down to the simplest axioms. In either case we show an 
actual dependence of the complex proposition upon the axiom. 
Now it is true that each step of this process may be thrown 
into the syllogistic form, but it is equally true that no man 
is, in reasoning, conscious of this reduction;—the actual 
process of the mind is, to pass directly from proposition to 
proposition, without justifying the step by that generaliza- 
tion, the result of which is called in the syllogism the sup- 
pressed premise. In every process of reasoning there must 
be at some point a resting upon first truths. Sound reason- 
ing cannot run in a perpetual circle, neither can it be an 
infinite series of answers to the question, Why? To such 
a series there must at length come the answer which we 
are so often forced to give to children,— that it is, because 
it is. There can be no disputing concerning the primary 
conceptions of the mind, or the perception of the primary re- 
lation between those conceptions. There are men incapable 
of grasping the geometrical conceptions of a point, a line, 
and an angle. There are others who seem equally unable 
to grasp the ideas of truth, justice, and duty. In neither 
ease does the inability of a few to form such ideas make 
them any less clear and definite to the majority of men. But 
some of those who can conceive of points, lines, and angles 
do not acknowledge the fact of their existence in space; they 
allow to them only an ideal existence. Those who believe 
them to be really entities cannot hold any argument upon 
the point with those who deny their existence; because they 
esteem their existence to be a self-evident truth. Nor can 
one who believes in the reality of the difference between 
right and wrong, enter into any debate with those who deny 
that difference. In Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics, while 
he reviews and rejects those systems of philozuphy that 
destroy the reality of ethical distinctions, he does not enter 
1° 
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into an argument to prove their reality; for the existence of a 
distinction between right and wrong is to his mind a self- — 
evident truth. In the matter of simple conceptions, there 
can be only the difference between grasping and not grasp- 
ing the idea; and in the matter of self-evident truths, only 
the difference between seeing and not seeing them. He who 
sees may be right, or he who fancies he sees may be wrong; 
but in either case the matter is beyond argument, and can 
be reached only by patient meditation or direct observation. 
In like manner, in self-evident connections or trains of rea- 
soning, there must be steps so simple as to admit of no 
further debate. We see their truth or their fallacy in the 
particular case before us, and the truth or fallacy is not 
usually made more apparent by throwing the proposition 
into general terms, and thus converting it into an expressed 
premise. ‘The syllogism is of value to detect a fallacy only 
when we are reasoning about subjects with which we are 
not perfectly familiar, and in which we therefore carry the 
cloudiness of our conception of the truths themselves into 
our perception of their relations; as, in the case quoted from 
Peirce’s Algebra, our cloudiness of conception of the meaning 
of P and Q impairs our ability to understand the perfectly 
clear reasoning employed upon them. Now these steps, so 
simple as to admit of no debate, are always capable of being 
verified by being resolved into the inference of a conclusion 
lawfully drawn from the premises of a syllogism ; but it is by 
no means necessary thus to resolve them in order to feel their 
justness, neither is that resolution strictly a psychological 
analysis of the operation of the thought. 

The representation of reasoning as the process of connecting 
the truth to be proved, by a series of self-evident steps, with 
self-evident propositions, has the advantage of including in- 
ductive reasoning in natural science, and demonstrative rea- 
soning in mathematics, as well as reasoning upon ordinary 
subjects. It has the advantage of embracing a connected 
series of syllogisms in one simple definition. But its prin- 
cipal advantage is, as we have said, that it is more closely 
conformed to the actual operation of the mind in reasoning. 
Take, for example, the proposition that, if a square is sur- 
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rounded by a rope, and there is also a rope crossing the 
square upon each diagonal, there must be at least two pieces 
of rope. We first form a clear conception of a square, sur- 
rounded by a single line, and crossed by two diagonals, each 
of a single line; and a self-evident connection of ideas shows 
us that three lines will proceed from each of the four corners 
of the square, that is, a line to each of the other three corners. 
Artifice may put this into a syllogistic form, to prove that 
three lines will proceed from each corner, but it will surely 
not be a natural process. Again, a self-evident connection 
of ideas shows us that there must be an end of the line at 
each corner of the square; nor do we here naturally say, 
Wherever an odd number of lines radiates from a point, one 
of the lines must end there. This general proposition may be 
framed, but in framing it we should use our perception of its 
truth in individual cases; the perception of its truth in this 
case must therefore be independent of, and antecedent to, our 
perception of the truth of the general proposition. Again, a 
self-evident connection of ideas shows that there must be four 
ends to the string about this square under consideration; nor 
do we here use the major premise that every square has four 
corners; our thought is confined to the particular square 
which is here surrounded by a string and crossed by two 
diagonal lines. Finally, a necessary connection of ideas 
shows us that these four ends must belong to two pieces 
of string; and that, also, without the mind’s necessarily as- 
serting that every piece of string has two, and only two ends. 
This axiom has probably very seldom been framed as a justi- 
fication of any reasoning about ropes. 

If, then, the dependence of one proposition upon another is 
not usually conceived, in the actual process of reasoning, as the 
including of the members of the class under the class, in what 
form is it conceived? We answer, that it is the perception 
that those members have the property of the class, without per- 
ceiving the fact of their being included in the class. In saying 
that C must be A, because it is B, we usually only see that the 
B which is in C is A, and do not necessarily see that all B is 
A; which would be the major premise if we attempted to put 
our argument into syllogistic form. The dependence of one 
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proposition on another is a virtual relation of an included part 
to its whole, but this is not the only form which it actually 
wears to the eye of the reasoner. The fact that the Eastern 
and the Boston and Maine railroads cross in Somerville, and 
meet in South Berwick, shows that they cannot both run in 
straight lines; but he who makes this inference, and sees its 
truthfulness, does not frame any general proposition by which 
he justifies his inference. He simply sees that, if both roads 
continued straight after their crossing, they would run half 
round the world before they met again. The idea of a straight 
line being a great circle of the sphere, and great circles cutting 
each other only at the opposite ends of a diameter, does not 
enter his mind. He perceives its truth in this particular case ; 
but as it is an abstract truth, it cannot be expressed in the par- 
ticular and special form in which he sees it, but must in its 
expression include all cases of a similar relationship of ideas. 
The natural process of thought is simply to conceive of the 
two railways as diverging; and it is only in the attempt 
to put the thought into language that we say, two straight 
lines can cross each other but once. 

The acknowledgment that Aristotle’s dictum de omni et 
nullo is the basis of every inference, shows, of course, that we 
conceive only one relation between propositions to be availa- 
ble in reasoning; that is, the relation of a part to a whole. 
One proposition can depend inferentially upon another only 
if it is virtually included in that other. The doctrine of syllo- — 
gisms, therefore, necessarily includes the whole doctrine of 
logic, in its proper sense. And, conversely, if the subject of 
logic be fully and fairly discussed, it must present itself in 
the syllogistic form. All that we claim for our mode of pre- 
senting reasoning, under the analogy of a road from the 
premise to the conclusion, is, that it is a more popular and 
natural form, which includes enthymemes and sorites in the 
same definition with the regularly expressed syllogism. The 
value of this claim is apparent, when we perceive that most 
reasoning is enthymematical as it originally presents itself to 
the mind of the reasoner, whatever form it may assume in 
utterance. No general truth or proposition will be admitted, 
unless particular cases under it have first been admitted, and 
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it is the perception of the particular case, and not the percep- 
tion of the general truth, that gives the real efficacy to an 
enthymeme. ‘To illustrate again by the simplest possible 
case (in barbara), we recently saw a swarm of acari upon a 
window-pane, and, in reasoning upon their origin, assumed at 
once that they required food of some kind. ‘The enthymeme 
that passed through the mind was, These are ?nimals, and 
therefore require food. But the connection between these 
two propositions was evident to the mind, from the difficulty 
of conceiving of those special organisms before us, with the 
fluids of their bodies thus exposed to evaporation, as kept in life 
without a supply of food. The argument had its strength 
from a perception, in that individual case, of the truth that 
the animal life requires food. It could be thrown into a 
syllogism by asserting, as a major premise, that every animal 
requires food; but that premise would be granted only from a 
consideration of the fact that some particular animals need 
food, and that this arises from properties which they have in 
common with all other animals. 

Now the péculiarity of Peirce’s mathematical reasoning, 
which gives his demonstrations such exceeding brevity, seems 
to us to consist in his resort to this direct and natural mode 
of thought, and his freedom from the restraint of conventional 
forms of demonstration. We do not mean simply that his 
reasoning is, in logical language, enthymematical, suppress- 
ing one premise; this is common to all reasoning. But we 
refer to the habit of using simple conceptions, axioms, and 
forms of expression, without reference to established usage. 
Into his Geometry he introduces the idea of direction to 
simplify*the doctrine of parallel lines and angles, and the idea 
of the infinitesimal to simplify his treatment of the circle. In 
his Algebra he shortens the demonstrations of many theorems 
by introducing from the Calculus the idea of variables and 
constants, and the rate of change in functions. In his Trigo- 
nometry he frees his calculations from all dependence wpon 
the radius by defining his trigonometrical functions as simply 
arithmetical quotients of lines. In his Caleulus he preceded 
Cauchy in his improved notation, freeing the differential co- 
eflicient from the expression of the differential denominator. 
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Thus also, in the present work, he appeals directly to self- 
evident truths, whether they are among the acknowledged 
axioms of geometry or not; assuming, for instance, that “a 
line which neither passes out of a finite space, nor ends with- 
in it, must be a re-entering curve.” While ancient geome- 
ters and their disciples appear to have a double object in 
view, the discovery of truth, and its reduction to the time- 
honored forms of demonstration, Peirce, as the representative 
of the modern school of mathematicians, seeks to discover and 
to present truth, in whatever form seems clearest and most 
beautiful to him. 

The number of self-evident truths in geometry, and in other 
sciences, is doubtless usually underrated. That is self-evident 
which can be seen by direct observation, either of the materi- 
al phenomenon, or of the mental conception. Most persons 
are content without an analysis of the foundations on which 
their acceptance of a truth stands; and most of those who 
attempt to analyze, are content to be guided by the analysis 
of others. It is only a few great spirits who, by actual an- 
alysis of ideas, enlarge the number of truths admitted to be 
self-evident. The proposition that the sphere is the maxi- 
mum among solids of equivalent surface, requires, for its 
reduction to ordinary geometrical axioms, about two hundred 
distinct steps of inference ; that is, the proof of its truth could 
be put into syllogistic form, employing the ordinary geometri- 
cal axioms, only by the use of about two hundred syllogisms. 
But every boy who has blown a soap-bubble, can prove the 
same truth by three or four steps from self-evident. truths. 
The air enclosed in the expanding bubble, endeavoring to 
make most room for itself within the surface enclosed by the 
film of soap-water, will evidently succeed best when allowed 
unimpeded expansion in every direction; but it will then 
expand equally far in all directions from its centre of bulk, 
and thus produce a sphere. No sound mind can object to 
the real validity of this reasoning; it is a tacit assumption of 
Leibnitz’s principle of the sufficient reason. This great man 
showed his greatness in his desire to enlarge the number of 
admitted self-evident truths; and, however desirable on other 
grounds it may be to give a geometrical demonstration of 
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problems of isoperimetry, this mechanical demonstration, 
from Leibnitz’s axiom, is sufficient for the satisfaction of a 
seeker after truth. 

Maupertuis’s principle of the least action, which Peirce 
honors as a grand theological idea, is another means of 
greatly shortening the process of demonstration, and of antici- 
pating the results of observation. “It is inconsistent,” says 
Maupertuis, “with our idea of divine wisdom, to suppose that 
God would use more power than was necessary to accom- 
plish a given end.” Hence we may assume, that, in every 
operation of nature, the law is such as to require a minimum 
amount of force. Professor Snell, of Amherst College, in- 
geniously develops all the ordinary laws of optics, with regard 
to the reflection and refraction of light, from this single prin- 
ciple. Thus, between two points in the same medium, the 
shortest path will require the least power, and therefore, under 
such circumstances, light will move in straight lines. But 
if, in going from one point to another, the light is required 
to touch also a given surface, the path to the surface and 
then to the other point must be the shortest possible; which 
geometrically gives us the observed law of reflection. If the 
points are in different mediums, the path, instead of being 
straight from point to point, must be, in general, lengthened 
in the rare medium, and shortened in the dense one, in such 
proportion as to make the whole exercise of force the least 
possible; and this will lead, by geometrical deduction, to the 
same laws of refraction that have been discovered by obser- 
vation. 

The effect of mathematical studies upon the student will 
evidently depend partly upon the student’s own habit of 
thought, and partly upon the style of the geometer to whose 
writings he gives most attention. In the first ten duodecimo 
pages of our author's Integral Calculus is contained, in a clear 
and definite form, every principle contained in the first fifty 
pages of La Croix’s quarto. ‘To study these briefer and 
equally conclusive modes of presentation must sureiy contrib- 
ute to energy and vivacity of mind, and to directness and force 
of mental action, more effectively than plodding over the prolix 
and tedious dilatation of the same themes. To be refreshed 
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with the continual appeal to a variety of self-evident truths, 
must enlarge the sphere of thought, and give freedom of play 
to the intellect, more surely than the rigid attempt to make all 
mathematical truth depend upon eight or ten axioms. But 
the lover of mathematics must acknowledge that the study of 
his favorite science has not any direct tendency to render our 
conceptions of moral and political subjects more definite and 
vivid, or our perception of the relations between them more 
accurate. Its direct effect upon the powers of conception 
and perception is confined to the physical sciences, in which 
the laws of space and time hold sway. Here the value of 
the mathematics is much greater than is commonly supposed. 
They are usually pursued as a discipline of the reasoning 
powers; but, as we have shown in a previous article, they 
cultivate the imagination also, to a high degree. The study 
of geometry, developing the power of conceiving of forms, 
and the study of algebra, developing the power of conceiving 
of relations of quantity, will assist the student in all possible 
physical inquiries. But the relations of men to one another, 
and to the spiritual ends of the universe, are not directly con- 
nected with space and time; and the understanding of these 
matters is not directly assisted by mathematical pursuits. In 
regard to reasoning, however, the case is different. Relations 
between propositions, being purely abstract, (since proposi- 
tions themselves are but the relations between ideas,) are 
always general and comprehensive in their form, and the habit 
of tracing the dependence of propositions upon each other, 
that is, reasoning, in the usual sense of the word, upon what- 
ever subject, strengthens the power of reasoning upon all other 
subjects. All reasoning can be reduced to a syllogistic form, 
and the laws of the syllogism are entirely independent of the 
subject-matter of the argument. Nevertheless, the student is 
not to forget that practical reasoning is something else than a 
series of syllogistic forms. Practically, only one premise is 
usually present to the consciousness of the reasoner. The 
rapidity and assurance with which we could form these sup- 
pressed premises, if we chose so to do, varies greatly in differ- 
ent trains of argument; and it is this variation that consti- 
tutes the chief distinction between demonstrative and induc- 
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tive reasoning. In demonstration, the examples that can be 
classed under the major premise are exceedingly simple, and 
the mind can run through them with great rapidity. Thus, 
when we say that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, 
the mind conceives with exceeding rapidity of two straight 
lines crossing each other at an infinite variety of angles, 
perceives that they never cross each other in a second place, 
and instantly leaps to the conclusion that they cannot so cross 
each other. What is seen to be true of a myriad of cases 
surveyed instantaneously by a mental glance, is confidently 
assumed to be true of all possible cases. But in inductive 
reasoning, the ming proceeds more slowly in the investigation 
of examples, and infers more cautiously the general truth, be- 
cause from the slowness of its operations it must base its 
conclusion upon a smaller number of facts. Thus, Newton’s 
binomial theorem may either be demonstrated by an appeal 
to self-evident truths of the differential calculus, or gath- 
ered by induction from the example of a binomial raised 
to two or three different powers. Now it is a grave mistake 
in reasoning, if we attempt to apply the demonstrative type 
to subjects in which it is inapplicable, and scarcely a less 
grave error to be content with induction where we can gain 
demonstration. It is true that the boundaries of these divis- 
ions of the reasoning process are not, and cannot be, sharply 
defined ; since, if they were, all reasoning would no longer be 
the same process ;— but between the extreme ends, there is a 
marked diflerence: it is folly to attempt demonstration as to 
most practical questions in political economy, and it is folly 
to be content with induction from experience in matters of 
moral philosophy. The mathematics supply us with numer- 
ous examples of both types of reasoning. While in all the 
simpler departments demonstration is attainable, in the high- 
est walks we must be content with induction. It is a fine 
discipline for the student’s mind to learn when he may be 
content with induction, when he may accept its conclusions 
with confidence, and when they are to be received as simple 
probabilities. 

From the view which we have given of demonstration and 
induction, it will be seen that we cannot agree with those 
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who hold it to be impossible to demonstrate the existence of 
a being. The axioms of geometry and of other sciences seem 
to us to differ from the truths of observation only as to the 
mode in which the truth is perceived. A sphere is, to us, as 
real an entity as a globe; and, on the other hand, it is as ab- 
solutely certain that globes are seen, as that spheres are con- 
ceived of. An argument based upon the perception of giobes, 
it seems to us, therefore, may be as strictly demonstrative, 
as one based on the conception of spheres. If the distine- 
tion between self-evident truths and truths of observation is 
founded upon the assumption that the contradiction of the 
former is absurdity, and of the latter, errox we reply, that ab- 
surdity is simply the maximum of error. ‘To limit the oflice 
of demonstration, with Dugald Stewart, to the work of show- 
ing that an hypothesis is consistent in all its parts, would be 
to render it futile. In its true office it deals with ideas of 
perception as well as of conception; and the certainty with 
which we infer the existence of a fellow-being, or of a Supreme 
Mind, is as assured and as reasonable as that with which we 
infer the truth of the Pythagorean proposition, whether it be 
technically called demonstration or not. 

A careful study of the mathematics will also show the stu- 
dent that demonstration is not always conclusive, but needs 
to have its validity demonstrated. In other words, the human 
mind is not capable of attaining certainty, even upon mathe- 
matical points, at a single step; but the most careful mathe- 
maticians are liable to error, arising from each of the three 
possible sources; from inaccuracy of conception, from error 
in the supposed perception of a self-evident truth, and from 
mistake in drawing a supposed self-evident inference. So 
far, therefore, from making man proud of his own powers, the 
mathematics teach the wisest student humility and caution 
in the investigation of every truth. The fable of the knights, 
who disputed whether the shield was of gold or of silver, has 
been more than once realized in the history of the most cer- 
tain of sciences; and a warm controversy as to the value of 
‘a quantity has been finally ended by showing that it could 
assume either of the disputed values. The most illustrious 
example, in late years, is that of the planet Neptune, which 
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Le Verrier demonstrated to be at thirty-seven times the earth’s 
distance from the sun, but which was actually found to be at 
only thirty times that distance. The analytical power of 
Peirce explained this difference, by showing that a planet in 
either place would produce those perturbations of Uranus 
upon which Le Verrier based his demonstrations. 

Mathematical reasoning is frequently illustrative of reason- 
ing upon entirely different subjects, and although Locke tells 
us that it is a weakness of the human understanding which 
leads us to attempt to fortify its convictions by a comparison 
with analogous cases, yet it is a weakness inherent, we sus- 
pect, in human nature, and the mathematical student may be 
pardoned if he indulges in it, while speculating upon moral 
and political subjects. That great problem, for example, for 
all finite intellects, to reconcile the conception of man’s free 
agency with that of God’s foreknowledge, may have its par- 
allel even in geometry, in which also we can find incontro- 
vertible truths, neither of which can be doubted, and which 
are yet diametrically opposed to each other. That two par- 
allel lines, a mile apart, may have a third line drawn be- 
tween them by such a law that it shall continually approach 
one of those parallel lines, and yet end in the other, is as 
palpable a contradiction of ideas, as can be presented to the 
mind; and yet it may be easily demonstrated that such a line 
can be drawn, being in fact a hyperbolic spiral. 

A striking lesson may also be derived from the fact, that the 
most perfect solution of a problem is not always the most use- 
ful. In the various theorems for discovering real roots, those 
that are the most imperfect are, in many cases, practically 
of the most value. As we approach the higher branches of 
mathesis, similar, but stronger, instances grow frequent. In 
Professor Peirce’s volume nov before us, the most general 
and exhaustive solutions are often entirely unfitted for prac- 
tical applications; so that in numerical examples approxima- 
tive methods alone can be employed. Indeed, in this sense, 
all that is practical must be approximative. For every law 
of quantity is in general continuous; while every practical 
application of that law, depending as it does upon arithmetic, 
must be discontinuous and imperfect. The man to whom 
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these facts are familiar, cannot but feel that they illustrate 
all social and political problems; and he is thus led to labor 
with more patience and long-enduring hope for the improve- 
ment of practical means for applying to human society the 
perfect laws of Christian ethics. The same subject, viewed 
from a slightly different stand-point, may illustrate the differ- 
ence between the poetical and the practical man, One math- 
ematician, with impulsive genius, finds perfect solutions of 
every problem, which may or may not be applicable to ques- 
tions of numerical computation. Another, with more patience 
and industry, but with less genius, either reduces those solu- 
tions to a practical form, or else, assailing the subject by his 
own method, finds some awkward and inelegant, but availa- 
ble solution. Both these men are useful, and to be held in 
high honor in their respective departments of mathematical 
labor. The like difference is to be found in minds, occupied 
in other departments of human thought. <A poet utters the 
widest views of statesmanship, which may or may not be in a 
form directly applicable to action. A statesman, having less 
genius, may either put the ideas of the poet into a practical 
form, or present his own views upon the subject, in a manner 
less agreeable and yet directly available for practical use. 

The error which is usually committed in regard to mathe- 
matical studies lies in the mode of their presentation. While 
other branches of learning are presented in attractive guise, 
with notes, and anecdotes, and illustrations, the mathematical 
text-book is usually one of dry formulas alone. The only ex- 
ception to this, in American school-books, besides those on 
arithmetic, and one or two partial exceptions in geometry, is 
in a book on Analytical Geometry by Mr. J. M. Peirce, a son . 
of Professor Peirce. In that treatise, the subject is enlivened 
by historical allusions, metaphysical comments, and specula- 
tions on the infinite, which, without materially enlarging the 
bulk of the volume, or interfering with its main purpose, ren- 
der it attractive to the student. ‘Now could a student, quali- 
fied by nature for the pursuit, take up in succession all the 
principal branches of modern mathematics with the aid of 
similar treatises, catching the spirit as well as the form of the 
various processes, it would hardly fail to enlarge his breadth 
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of view on every subject. So far from the mathematics lead- 
ing a man to introduce the infinitely small into all depart- 
ments of reasoning, a more extensive and just view of mathe- 
matical reasoning shows, more forcibly than any other one 
science can show it, that each subject requires its own pecu- 
liar mode of treatment. A proposition in simple arithmetic 
or geometry may be proved in a variety of ways, of which 
some are undoubtedly better than others. As we ascend 
higher in the general science of space and time, the variety of 
ways in which a proposition may be established increases, 
and the difference of value in the various modes increases. 
The difference between a few lines and a dozen pages of 
argument to establish the same proposition, is certainly enor- 
mous. But the diflerence is sometimes vastly greater even 
than this. Propositions are sometimes absolutely incapable 
of proof in a purely geometrical mode, which may neverthe- 
less be readily demonstrated by algebra; others require that 
algebra should take the form of analytical geometry; others 
demand a trigonometrical solution ; and so on, through all the 
multiform calculuses of the nineteenth century. No imagina- 
tion can invent a new engine of mathematical investigation 
which shall not in some particular problem present peculiar 
advantages for extorting truth. And scarcely any imagination 
is so dull that it cannot propose an original problem, ap- 
parently simple, and yet impregnable against all the engines 
that have yet been invented. But can the man who has thus 
seen that the same reasoning is not applicable to every subject, 
even in the limited sphere of mathematics, be so likely as be- 
fore to look at all things from one point of view? Will he 
not, if at all tractable, learn that a special problem requires a 
special treatment? How astonishing is the conceit of those 
who presume to dogmatize freely upon matters to which they 
have given no particular study or thought! The intricate and 
thrice-complicated questions of currency, trade, credit, and the 
effect of legislation upon them, are authoritatively settled by 
politicians, after five minutes’ attention to the subject, on the 
strength of an apparent demonstration of one or two steps 
from self-evident truths; while political economists scarce 
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The Preface to the volume before us will present a more 
complete view of Professor Peirce’s object in writing the 
book than can be given in other words. He says: — 

“T have re-examined the memoirs of the great geometers, and have 
striven to consolidate their latest researches and their most exalted 
forms of thought into a consistent and uniform treatise. If I have, 
hereby, succeeded in opening to the students of my country a readier 
access to these choice jewels of intellect, if their brilliancy is not im- 
paired in this attempt to reset them, if in their new constellation they 
illustrate each other and concentrate stronger light upon the names of 
their discoverers, and still more, if any gem which I may have presumed 
to add, is not wholly lustreless in the collection, I shall feel that my 
work has not been in vain. The treatise is not, however, designed to 
be a mere compilation. The attempt has been made to carry back the 
fundamental principles of the science to a more profound and central 
origin; and thence to shorten the path to the most fruitful forms of 
research. It has, moreover, been my chief object to develop the 
special forms of analysis, which are usually neglected, because they 
are only applicable to particular problems, and to restore them to 
their true place in the front ranks of scientific progress. The methods 
which, on account of their apparent generality, have usually attracted 
the almost exclusive attention of the student, are, on the contrary, re- 
established in their true position as higher forms of speciality.” 

The first of these endeavors has been eminently successful, 
and is particularly useful. The lapse of two centuries, since 
mechanics became a science, had rendered many of the most 
valuable results of the early Pelasgi of the infinitesimal meth- 
ods so antiquated in their dress, that they were repulsive to 
the modern student, and partly unintelligible. All is here 
brought forward and stated in the latest forms of the science, 
so as to be at once available for the young student’s use. 

The gems of which our author speaks so modestly will be 
more highly praised by others. A method of partial multipliers, 
which includes Euler's, Lagrange’s modifications of Euler’s, 
and Jacobi’s principle of the last multiplier, as but special 
cases; a complete discussion of the pendulum, both from an 
a priori view and from experiment; a full and general solution 
of the problem of central forces ; a more complete analysis of 
rotation, including the problems of the top, the gyroscope, the 
hoop, &c., than has ever before been given; an examination 
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of the catenary, embracing many new forms; a general solu- 
tion of the question of perturbations and vibrations; a view 
of the motion of a body free to move in a rotating curve, — 
these are a few of the briiliants which seemed to us, in a rapid 
glance over the collection, to be both new and lustrous. We 
are also inclined, with our author, to attach a very high value 
to his attempt to restore special methods to a prominent 
place among the means of scientific progress. It is in aceord- 
ance with the views which we have here given of reasoning, 
as based upon special, rather than general truths; it agrees 
with the spirit of modern philosophy, as illustrated by the 
earlier laborers in the revival of science, and proclaimed by 
that Balaam of the scientific Exodus, who said that the true 
method was to ascend from particulars to universals, before 
we descended from universals to particulars; it accords with 
the whole spirit and intent of the intellectual discipline of this 
world, in which our attention is first caught by glittering spe- 
cialties, and does not perceive wide and universal truths until 
mature age. The best general solutions are those which have 
been obtained from the examination of particular examples. 
Nay, even the best general methods of solution have frequent- 
ly been discovered from a special attack upon some individual 
case of diilicalty. No men are rendering more veritable ser- 
vice to truth, to science, and to their fellow-men, than those 
who are making patient and thorough investigation of some 
simple natural phenomenon, or some single scientific problem 
of a limited character. From such labors come the great dis- 
coveries and great inventions of the nineteenth century ; from 
such came the equally wonderful growth of the eighteenth and 
the seventeenth. 

We have quoted a large part of the Preface, and will close 
our remarks upon this work with the closing words of the last 
chapter, in which the author announces the subject of the 
succeeding volumes, Celestial and Physical Mechanics. 


“In the present volume the attempt has been made to concentrate 
the more important and abstruser speculations of analytic mechanics 
clothed in the most recent forms of analysis, and to make a few addi- 
tions, which may not be rejected as unworthy of their position. Much, 
undoubtedly, remains imperfect and unfinished, for it cannot be other- 
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wise in a science which is susceptible of infinite improvement; and 
much must soon become antiquated and obsolete as the science ad- 
vances, and especially when we shall have received the full benefit of 
the remarkable machinery of Hamitron’s Quaternions. But it is 
time to return to nature, and learn from her actual solutions the recon- 
dite analysis of the more obscure problems of celestial and physical 
mechanics. In these researches there is one lesson, which cannot es- 
cape the profound observer. Every portion of the material universe is 
pervaded by the same laws of mechanical action, which are incorporated 
into the very constitution of the human mind. The solution of the 
problem of this universal presence of such a spiritual element is obvious 
and necessary. THERE 1s ONE GoD, AND SCIENCE IS THE KNOWL- 
EDGE oF 


It is a remarkable proof of the real and rapid progress of 
Astronomy in our country, that the same publishing house 
should have issued almost simultaneously two costly works 
upon that science ;* for a treatise on Analytical Mechanics is, 
in one sense, but a preparation for one on Celestial Mechanics. 
The translation of Gauss’s Theoria Motus, by Captain Davis, 
is a very welcome addition to astronomical literature. The 
original volume was nearly out of print; and the language in 
which it was written is now but little used in scientific writ- 
ings. But Gauss had so well solved the problem of deter- 
mining the orbit of a heavenly body from three observed 
places, and of determining the orbit which would best satisfy 
any number of observations, that the lapse of half a century 
had only made it more certain that his work would ever re- 
main the standard and classical treatise on the subject. Captain 
Davis has, therefore, to a faithful and elegant translation, sim- 
ply added as an appendix whatever could be gathered from 
the labors of astronomers gleaning in this field so thoroughly 
harvested in the body of the work. Among these additions 
will be found not only contributions from European astron- 
omers, such as Encke, Bessel, Gauss himself, Le Verrier, &c., 
but also important articles from Professor Peirce, and useful 


* It should be emphatically stated that the publication of Professor Peirce’s vol- 
ume is due to the disinterested munificence of Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., the 
subscription having failed by six or seven hundred dollars of meeting the cost of 
publication, —a deficit which the sales of a quarter of a century would hardly 


replace. 
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tabies from Professor Hubbard. The present edition leaves, 
indeed, nothing to be desired, everything of recognized value, 
in the computations of planetary and cometary orbits, being 
comprised within its covers. The expense of publication is 
borne partly by the Nautical Almanae and partly by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Arr. Il.—1. The Life of George Stephenson, Railway En- 
gineer. By Samvet Suites. Second Edition. London: 
John Murray. 1857. Svo. pp. 528. 

2. The Same. From the Fourth London Edition. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1858, 12mo. pp. 486. 


Mr. Smites’s Memoir is worthily written, in a clear and 
flowing style, apt in illustrations of character, and presenting 
its subject as a truly great man, who won fame and fortune 
solely by untiring industry and dauntless integrity. 

George Stephenson was born on the 9th of June, 1781, 
in the colliery village of Wylam, about eight miles west of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. His parents, Robert and Mabel Ste- 
phenson, were an industrious, hard-working couple, who lived 
in a two-storied red-tiled building, portioned off into four 
laborers’ dwellings, with unplastered walls, clay floors, and 
bare rafters exposed overhead. Their bread depended en- 
tirely on their daily wages, and, as an aged neighbor 
said of them to Mr. Smiles, “they had very little to come 
and go upon; they were honest folk, but sore haudden 
doon in the world.” A tradition indeed existed that Robert 
Stephenson’s father and mother came over the Scottish border 
after the loss of considerable property; but however that 
might be, their son remained always a humble workman 
to the end of his days. He was fireman of the pumping- 
engine at the Wylam Colliery, and thus it happened that 
George Stephenson’s earliest recollections were of a steam- 
boiler. His father was an exceedingly amiable man, remem- 
bered in his own circle for his curious love of romance as 
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well as of nature. While tending his fire in the even- 
ings, he always gathered around him a circle of the vil- 
lage boys and girls to listen to his wild stories of Robin- 
son Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor, with others of his own 
invention, so that “ Bob’s engine-fire” was always a favorite 
resort. He had also a strong affection for all kinds of birds 
and animals, and in the winter-time he usually had a flock 
of tame robins hopping about his fire, and picking up the 
crumbs which he saved for them from his scanty meals. His 
love of animated nature was inherited by his son George, 
who under more favorable cireumstances might have become 
the first of England’s naturalists, as he was the foremost of 
her engineers. But George Stephenson was the second of 
six children whom his father’s hard earnings scarce sufficed 
to clothe and feed, and therefore the habits of the feathered 
tribe could be regarded only in his leisure hours. Of these 
he had but few, and the sole prospect for the boy was a life 
of penury and toil. In his childhood “he played about the 
doors; went bird-nesting when he could; and ran errands 
to the village.” Then he was made to carry his father’s 
dinner to him, and to take care of his younger brothers and 
sisters. None of the family ever went to school; food and 
fire were too dear for the luxury of learning, and he, with 
all the others, grew up without the slightest knowledge of 
books. One of his duties was to see that the yotinger chil- 
dren were kept out of the way of the coal-wagons, which 
were dragged by horses along the tram-road just in front of 
the cottage door. Wooden railways were early used in 
Northumberland, and on this very one, between the coal-pit 
and the loading-quay at Wylam, the first locomotive after- 
ward regularly travelled. Thus, as the pumping-engine was 
one of George’s earliest recollections, so the tram-road aided 
to shape his destiny. Eight years were so passed, when, 
the coal having been worked out on the north side, the 
engine was removed from Wylam to Dewley Burn, and the 
Stephensons followed, the father of the family still being 
employed as fireman. George now began to earn twopence 
a day from Grace Ainslie, a farmer’s widow, by taking care 
of her cows, keeping them clear of the railroad track, and 
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barring the gates at night after all the coal-wagons had 
passed. He had plenty of spare time, which he spent in 
bird-nesting, and also in making little mills, which he erected 
in the streams which run into the Dewley bog. But his 
passion was for engines, which with a favorite playfellow 
he shaped from clay, the hemlock furnishing them with an 
abundance of imaginary steam-pipes. As he grew older he 
performed various labors, such as leading plough-horses, hoe- 
ing turnips, and other farm-work; but his highest ambition 
was to be taken at the colliery where his father was employed, 
and he was shortly hired there as a “corf-bitter,” or “ picker,” 
to clear the coals of stones and dross. For this he was paid 
sixpence a day, and afterward eightpence, when he drove the 
gin-horse. But ever since he had begun to model his en- 
gines in the bog, his desire was to become a fireman, and 
great therefore was his exultation when, at about fourteen 
years of age, he was appointed assistant fireman, with the 
compensation of one shilling a day. He was afraid that he 
should be thought too young for his work, and used to re- 
late how he was wont to hide from sight when the owner 
of the colliery went his rounds. 

The coal at Dewley Burn being at length exhausted, 
the family again removed to Jolly’s Close, a few miles to 
the south, near the village of Newburn, where another 
mine had been opened, styled “The Duke’s Winnin,” from 
the colliery’s belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. 
Jolly’s Close no longer exists, being covered over with an ac-. 
cumulation of rubbish, and few persons know that there ever 
was such a place. The Stephensons were now all earning 
something, their united wages being from thirty-five to forty 
shillings a week; but at that period, 1797 to 1802, it was 
very difficult for the working classes to subsist under the war- 
prices of all the necessaries of life. The family therefore 
were obliged to live in the humblest manner; and _ their 
poor cottage had but one apartment for parlor, kitchen, and 
sleeping-room. During this straitened season George continued 
to live with his parents at Jolly’s Close, and when other work- 
ings of the coal were afterward opened in the neighborhood: 
he was removed to one as fireman on his own account. This 
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post he filled for about two years, being regarded by his com- 
panions as a steady, industrious workman, and nothing more. 
When the Mid Mill Pit, to which he had been attached as 
fireman, was closed, he was sent to work another pumping- 
engine near Throckley Bridge; and while engaged at this 
place his wages were advanced to twelve shillings a week. 
On the Saturday afternoon when he learned his good fortune 
from the foreman, he announced it to his fellow-workmen, 
adding triumphantly, “ 1 am now a made man for life.” 

When George was about seventeen years of age, he was 
sent to Water-row, about half a mile west of Newburn 
Church, to work a pumping-engine in connection with his 
father, who was still employed as fireman. George’s post 
was that of plugman, and he was very young for so respon- 
sible a situation. His duty was to watch the engine, to see 
that it worked well, and that the pumps drew water eflicient- 
ly. When the water level was so lowered that the suction 
was incomplete, he was obliged to go to the bottom of the 
shaft and plug the tube so that the pump should draw. If 
the engine stopped through any cause which he was unable 
to remedy, he was to call the chief engineer. But from the 
time of his appointment to the post, he made such a thorough 
study of his engine, that he very seldom was obliged to resort 
to any one for aid. He gained a complete insight into the 
machine, in his leisure hours often taking it to pieces, and 
examining all its details, so that he soon became absolute 
master of its workings. 

So indigent, however, had his father’s circumstances al- 
ways been, that George had received no school instruction, 
and at the age of eighteen he could not read, and did not even 
know his letters. He now began to feel the serious disad- 
vantages under which he labored, and determined to find 
leisure for study, though his work at the engine occupied 
twelve hours a day. He was stimulated in his desire of 
knowledge, by seeing how highly any one who could read 
was appreciated by his fellow-workmen. It was at the pe- 
riod of Napoleon’s astounding victories in Italy, and every 
chance newspaper which found its way into Newburn village 
was eagerly seized, and attracted a large circle of listeners, 
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who gathered around the expounder of its contents. He was 
told, too, that the wonderful engines of Watt and Bolton, 
about which he heard so much and wished to know more, 
were all fully described in books. With such inducements, 
for three nights in each week he attended a school kept by 
Robin Cowens, a poor teacher in the village of Walbottle. 
He paid threepence a week, and, although his teacher was 
not very skilful, he soon learned to read, and at the age of 
nineteen was proud of being able to write his own name. 

In the winter of 1799 he attended another night school, set 
up by a Scotch dominie, Andrew Robertson, who was a 
skilled arithmetician, and from him George soon acquired a 
knowledge of figures. The poor master became very proud 
of his pupil, and when the Water-row Pit closed, and Stephen- 
son removed to Black Callerton, to work there, Robertson, 
not having much to do at Newburn, accompanied his scholars 
and continued his instructions. This was in the year 1801, 
when George, having learnt the art of “ braking ” the engine, 
was regularly appointed brakeman of the Dolly Pit, at ad- 
vanced wages. He was now twenty years of age, earning 
from fifteen to twenty shillings a week by his regular work, to 
which about this time he added the art of shoe making and 
mending for his fellow-workmen. He became quite expert in 
this new calling, and on one occasion had the happiness of sol- 
ing the shoes of his sweetheart, Fanny Henderson, a pretty, 
fine-tempered, and high-principled young woman, who was 
servant in a neighboring farm-house, and attracted Stephen- 
son’s attention by her good sense, modesty, and kind dis- 
position. By these labors, Stephenson was enabled to save 
his first guinea,—no small achievement for a man in his 
station. He at the same time pursued his studies most 
diligently, finally outstripping his master in arithmetic, 
and improving so rapidly in chirography, that, on the oc- 
casion of his marriage, his signature in the parish regis- 
ter was traced in a good, legible round hand. His delight, 
when he took a little time for recreation, consisted in ram- 
bling about the fields and hedges for birds’ nests, a pastime 
which he continued to enjoy all his life. He also excelled in 
all manner of athletic sports, such as throwing the hammer 
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and “ putting” the stone, and on one occasion, peaceable as 
his disposition was, he found his practised strength of signal 
* service in beating a noted bully of the colliery, who, dissatis- 
fied at the manner in which Stephenson, as brakeman, drew 
him out of the pit, challenged him to a pitched battle. Ste- 
phenson met and soon worsted him. 

At the period of his marriage, on the 28th of November, 
1802, Stephenson, by dint of thrift and industry, was enabled 
to furnish a small house in a decent manner, at Willington 
* Ballast Quay, on the north bank of the Tyne, about six miles 
below Newcastle, whither he had been transferred from Black 
Callerton. At this place he remained until 1804, happy in 
the society of his wife, studying the principles of mechanics 
so that he might master the laws by which his engine worked, 
and busying himself also, as many had done before him, on 
the problem of perpetual motion. His house having one day 
been injured by fire, and his clock so choked with soot that it 
stopped, he took it to pieces, repaired it, and acquired at once 
such knowledge of its mechanism that he became the best 
clock-repairer in the neighborhood, thus adding to his earn- 
ings. His son Robert, for many years prominent as the in- 
heritor of his father’s genius as an engineer, and familiar to 
many of our readers as the builder of the iron tubular bridge 
over Menai Strait, was born on the 16th of December, 1803. 
During the following year George Stephenson’s home was 
made desolate by the death of his wife, whom he long and 
tenderly lamented. Just before this sad bereavement, he had 
again removed, to Killingworth, seven miles north of New- 
castle ; and it was while residing here that his great practical 
qualities as an engineer began to attract the notice of his em- 
ployers, and that he slowly but surely laid the foundation of 
his fame as a workman and an inventor. 

Soon after the death of his wife he received an invitation 
from some gentlemen engaged in large works near Montrose, 
in Scotland, to proceed thither and superintend the working 
of one of Bolton and Watt's engines. He accepted the offer, 
making the long journey to Scotland and back on foot, with 
his kit upon his back; and after being absent about a year, 
he returned to Killingworth, having saved £28 from his good 
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wages. On his arrival at home he found that his father had 
been deprived of sight, by a fellow-workman having acciden- 
tally turned a blast of steam into his face, as he was making 
repairs on the inside of an engine. Out of his savings 
George’s first step was to pay his father’s debts, amounting 
to some £15. He then placed him in a comfortable cottage, 
and entirely supported him for the rest of his life. 

About this time, 1807-8, while employed as brakeman at 
the West Moor Pit, he does not appear to have been very 
sanguine as to his prospects in life. It was a period of great 
distress for working-people; enormous taxes were imposed 
upon nearly every article of consumption, and persons whose 
income amounted only to $250 a year were taxed ten per 
cent upon this sum. In 1808, almost every sixth person in 
England was a pauper, there being 1,234,000 persons main- 
tained out of the poor-rates, to 7,636,000 who were not pau- 
pers. Fearful riots, suppressed only by military force, oc- 
curred in Manchester, Newcastle, and other manufacturing 
towns, growing out of the lowness of wages and the high price 
of bread. Such laborers as found employment were regu- 
larly mulcted of part of their scanty earnings, to support those 
who could find no work. In 1805, the gross forces of the 
United Kingdom amounted to 700,000 men; yet, in 1808, 
Lord Castlereagh carried a measure to enroll a local militia 
of 200,000. The drum and fife of the recruiting-sergeant 
were never silent, and at any moment men might be drafted 
into the militia, or seized by a press-gang. George Stephen- 
son was one of those summarily drawn for the militia. The 
only alternative was to pay a considerable sum for a substi- 
tute, which he was just able to do with the residue of his lit- 
tle store. Almost in despair, he seriously thought of emigrat- 
ing to America. One of his sisters, with her husband, was 
about to make the passage, and he doubtless would have ac- 
companied them, but at the time he could not command suf- 
ficent money. 

Stephenson gradually recovered from the loss of his little 
property, and went on in his quiet, steady, and systematic 
fashion, continually improving as a workman, gaining a local 
celebrity as an engineer, and devoting his evenings to the 
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study of the principles of mechanics. He continued also to 
mend shoes, make shoe-lasts, repair clocks, and even cut out 
clothes for the miners, by which occupations he was con- 
stantly earning little sums, and was enabled in a few years to 
save one hundred guineas. It may be inferred that he was a 
strictly temperate man, and, although never extreme in his 
views, he seldom drank at all at this period of his life. Sev- 
eral times his master, Mr. Dodds, had invited him to take a 
glass of ale in the forenoon, and he had done so; but on one 
occasion, when he had gone as far as the bar-room door, he 
made a sudden stop, and, turning to Mr. Dodds, said, “ No, sir, 
you must excuse me, for I have made a resolution to drink no 
more at this time of day.” He at once resolutely went back 
to his work, with the increased respect of his employer. He 
had before his eyes many examples of the ruinous effects of 
strong drink, and, besides, he was determined to waste noth- 
ing on himself, in his noble resolve to give his son every pos- 
sible advantage of education. 

In 1812, the engine-wright at Killingworth having been 
killed by an accident, Stephenson was appointed in his place, 
at a salary of one hundred pounds a year, and was also al- 
lowed the use of a horse on his visits of inspection to the 
collieries in the neighborhood, leased by the “ Grand Allies.” 
The “Grand Allies” were a company, consisting of Sir 
Thomas Liddell (afterward Lord Ravensworth), the Earl of 
Strathmore, and Mr. Stuart Wortley (afterward Lord Wharn- 
cliffe), the lessees of the Killingworth collieries. These gen- 
tlemen had heard much of Mr. Stephenson’s abilities; they 
became his fast friends, and in after years were of eminent 
service to him. When the High Pit was sunk and the coal 
ready for working, Stephenson erected his first winding-engine 
to draw up the coals, and also a pumping-engine for another 
colliery, both of which proved perfectly successful. His house 
was now a complete museum of models and curious con- 
trivances: he fastened his garden door in such an ingenious 
manner, that no one but himself could open it; he excited the 
wonder of all the women ef the neighborhood by connecting 
their cradles with the smoke-jack, thus making them self- 
acting, and delighted the pitmen by attaching an alarum to 
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the clock of the watchman whose duty it was to call them 
in the morning. His rooms displayed miniature engines, 
self-acting planes, perpetual-motion machines, and a wonder- 
ful lamp, which burned under water, thus attracting fish, 
which were easily caught. He now thoroughly comprehend- 
ed the steam-engine in its most abstruse and difficult com- 
binations; he began to ponder much upon the locomotive, 
existing as yet but in embryo, and regarded by all but him 
as an impracticable and expensive toy; and he projected and 
laid down a self-acting incline along the declivity of the Wil- 
lington Ballast Quay, so arranged that full wagons descend- 
ing to the vessels drew up the emptied ones. 

The education of his son Robert was now rapidly pro- 
gressing at Newcastle school, and the father contrived to 
make his son’s improvement further his own. The youth 
was also entered as a member of the Newcastle Literary 
and Philosophical Institution, where he spent much of his 
leisure time in reading and studying, on Saturdays bringing 
home a volume of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or some 
other work affording a store of useful information to both 
father and son. The parent taught his child at an early age 
the principles of mechanical drawing. He was wont to say 
that a good plan should always explain itself, and, placing 
one before the boy, he would call upon him to describe its 
adjustment and actien. Thus young Stephenson learned to 
read a drawing as he would read the page of a book, and they 
both acquired such facility as to understand at a glance all 
the details of the most complicated machine. The diligence 
of Mr. Stephenson and his son attracted the attention of the 
Rev. William Turner, one of the Secretaries of the Newcastle 
Society; he cheerfully and zealously helped them in their 
joint inquiries, and was of signal service in guiding them in 
their acquisition of scientific knowledge. 

We may now turn aside from the direct course of Mr. 
Smiles’s narrative, and before entering on George Stephen- 
son’s career as the perfecter of the locomotive and the famous 
railway constructor, advert to an episode in his life less known, 
but in which he displayed original and successful genius. 
We allude to his invention of the miner’s safety-lamp, iden- 
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tical in its principle with the celebrated one of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and which justly should have redounded far more to 
his fame than it ever has. ‘The controversy regarding its 
priority of construction over that of the brilliant chemist, — 
a controversy into which Mr. Stephenson was most unwill- 
ingly dragged, which affected his peace of mind for a season, 
and which led to a bitter feeling between the friends of the 
rival claimants,— is an interesting one. As also illustrat- 
ing Mr. Stephenson’s varied attainments, it fully deserves 
mention. There are few scenes so terrific as a colliery ex- 
plosion. Sometimes at mid-day, when everything appears 
calm and bright, when the miners are engaged in their sub- 
terranean labors, and their families above are busied with 
household duties, a sudden and awful cry of alarm carries 
terror to the hearts of hundreds, who rush from their dwell- 
ings in frantic haste as they learn that the mine is on fire. 
Hurrying to the mouth of the pit, they may find the explo- 
sion so violent that the flames are driven up the shaft high 
into the air as from a volcano, and that all attempts for the 
rescue of the suflerers are vain, as no one can descend into 
the mine. Days, and sometimes weeks afterward, when the 
fire is subdued, the charred bodies of the miners are brought 
to light, bearing witness of the fearful death they met, while 
their wives and children are cast upon the wide world with- 
out a protector. Such frightful casualties had made a deep 
impression on the minds of many benevolent persons, and, 
among others, Stephenson determined to devise, if possi- 
ble, some means of greater safety to the working miners. 
One day in the year 1814, a workman hurried into his cot- 
tage to tell him that the deepest main of the colliery was on 
fire. He immediately hastened to the mouth of the pit, and, 
in that energetic voice of command which instantly secures 
obedience, ordered the engineman to lower him down the 
shaft. Those who saw the brave man descend, and heard 
the cries of agony below from the miners, never expected 
again to see him alive. As soon as he was at the bottom, 
in the midst of the workmen, who were paralyzed with fright, 
he leaped from the bucket, and called out, “Stand back! 
Are there six men among you who have courage enough 
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to follow me? If so, come, and we will put the fire out.” 
The Killingworth men had learnt to place the utmost con- 
fidence in Stephenson, and they instantly volunteered to 
follow him. Bricks, mortar, and tools, at hand in every mine, 
were quickly seized, and a wall was raised at the entrance 
of the main, so that the atmospheric air was excluded, the 
fire extinguished, and the miners and mine preserved. Ste- 
phenson at once set to work with his experiments on fire- 
damp; but before he could fairly introduce his safety-lamp 
to the public, his brilliant competitor attracted the notice 
of the whole scientific world by the invention to which his 
own fame at once gave celebrity, and bore away the honors 
justly due to the Killingworth engine-wright. 

The chief object to be attained by any one who desired to 
prevent accidents from fire-damp, was to devise a lamp that 
should give suflicient light, without communicating flame to 
the inflammable gas, which frequently accumulated in certain 
parts of the pit. Many attempts had been made with little 
success. One of them consisted of a steel wheel made to re- 
volve in contact with flint, ana thus to throw off a.succession 
of sparks; but the apparatus always required one person to 
work it, it gave out a feeble light, and was liable to explode. 
In 1813, Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, invented a lamp, which 
he supplied with air through water by means of a bellows, 
and which went out of itself in inflammable gas. It was 
found, however, too unwieldy to be used by the miners. A 
committee of gentlemen was formed at Sunderland, to inves- 
tigate the cause of explosions, and at their suggestion Sir 
Humphrey Davy, then at the meridian of his fame, agreed to 
turn his attention to the ma ter. For this purpose he visited 
the collieries near Newcastle, on August 24th, 1815, and on 
the 9th of November of the same year he read his celebrated 
paper “On the Fire-Damp of Coal Mines, and on Methods of 
lighting the Mine so as to prevent its Explosion,” before the 
Royal Society of London. It at once gave additional lustre 
to the brilliancy of his reputation, and was universally hailed 
as a splendid triumph of science. Here was a chemist who 
by experiment on a few phials of fire-damp, brought hundreds 
of miles from its mine, discovered that it would not burn 
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through tubes of a certain diameter, although atmospheric air 
freely passed through them, and, proceeding to multiply while 
he shortened the tubes, finally ascertained that an enclosure 
of wire-work was indeed but an aggregation of tubes, ad- 
mitting the necessary air, excluding the fire-damp, and giving 
all the lamp required, and that the principle thus established 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution would hold good 
in any colliery in the universe. Seldom, indeed, in so short 
a tigne, has the philosopher been rewarded by such a brilliant 
discovery. Sir Humphrey was forthwith hailed as a genius 
of almost superhuman intuition, and “the Davy” very shortly 
came into general use. 

But what had George Stephenson been doing all this time ? 
For several years before the attention of Sir Humphrey had 
been called to the matter, he was making experiments with 
fire-damp in the Killingworth mine itself, at the risk of his 
life. Many years afterward, when examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat on the subject of acci- 
dents in mines, he detailed the experiments connected with 
fire-damp which led him to the construction of his safety- 
lamp, and we give his own words : — 


“T will give the Committee,” said he, “my idea mechanically, be- 
cause I knew nothing of chemistry at the time. Seeing the gas lighted 
up,* and observing the velocity with which the flame passed along the 
roof, my attention was drawn to the contriving of a lamp, seeing it re- 
quired a given time to pass over a given distance. My idea of making 
a lamp was entirely on mechanical principles ; and I think I shall be 
found entirely correct in my views, from mechanical reasoning. I knew 
well that the heated air from the fire drove round a smoke-jack, and 
that caused me to know that I could have a power from it. I also 
knew very well that a steam-engine chimney was built for the purpose 
of causing a strong current of air through the fire. Having these facts 
before me, and knowing the properties of heated air, I amused myself 
with lighting one of the blowers in the neighborhood of where I had to 
erect machinery. I had it on fire; the volume of flame was coming 
out the size of my two hands, but was not so large but that I could ap- 
proach close to it. Holding my candle to the windward of the flame, I 


* In order to make his experiments, he would set fire to the gas in the mine as it 
blew out of the fissure. 
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observed that it changed its color. I then got two candles, and again 
placed them to the windward of the flame ; it changed color still more, 
and became duller. I got a number of candles, and placing them all 
to the windward, the blower ceased to burn. This then gave me the 
idea, that if I could construct my lamp so as, with a chimney at the 
top, to cause a current, it would never fire at the top of the chimney; 
and by seeing the velocity with which the ignited fire-damp passed 
along the roof, I considered that, if I could produce a current through 
tubes in a lamp equal to the current that I saw passing along the roof, 
I should make a lamp that could be taken into an explosive mixture 
without exploding externally.” 


On such a theory, Mr. Stephenson proceeded to embody 
his idea in a practical form, and in August, 1815, he requested 
his friend, Mr. Wood, the head viewer of the colliery, to make 
a drawing of the lamp according to his suggestions. This was 
done, and the lamp was constructed from the plan by Messrs. 
Hogg, tinmen, in Newcastle. On the 21st of October it was 
received from the makers, and taken to Killingworth for trial 
on the same day. Stephenson, with two or three friends, at 
once went down into the mine. They soon found where the 
fire-damp was, and his companions declined going further. 


“ Apprehensive of danger, they retired into a safe place, out of sight 
of the lamp, which gradually disappeared with its bearer, in the recesses 
of the mine. It was a critical moment; and the danger was such as 
would have tried the stoutest heart. Stephenson, advancing alone, with 
his yet untried lamp, in the depths of those underground workings, — 
calmly venturing his own life in the determination to discover a mode 
by which the lives of many might be saved and death disarmed in these 
fatal caverns, — presented an example of intrepid nerve and manly 
courage, more noble even than that which, in the excitement of a bat- 
tle and the collective impetuosity of a charge, carries a man up to 
the cannon’s mouth. Advancing to the place of danger, and entering 
within the fouled air, his lighted lamp in hand, Stephenson held it 
firmly out, in the full current of the blower, and within a few inches 
of its mouth! Thus exposed, the flame of the lamp at first increaseds 
and then flickered and went out; but there was no explosion of the 
gas. Stephenson returned to his companions, who were still at a 
distance, and told them what had occurred. Having now acquired 
somewhat more confidence, they advanced with him to a point from 
which they could observe him repeat his experiment, — but still at 
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a safe distance. They saw that when the lighted lamp was held within 
the explosive mixture, there was a great flame ; the lamp was almost 
full of fire; and then it smothered out. Again returning to his com- 
panions, he relighted the lamp, and repeated the experiment. This 
he did several times, with the same result. At length Wood and 
Moodie ventured to advance close to the fouled part of the pit; and, in 
making some of the later trials, Mr. Wood himself held up the lighted 
lamp to the blower. Such was the result of the first experiments with 
the first practical Miner's Safety-Lamp; and such the daring resolu- 
tion of its inventor in testing its valuable qualities.” 


It should be borne in mind, that this trial of the lamp was 
made on the 21st of October, and that Sir Humphrey Davy 
did not read his paper to the Royal Society until the 9th of 
November following. But when Mr. Stephenson’s friends 
attempted to substantiate his claim to priority of invention, 
they were met by a shout of indignation and derision. What 
chance, indeed, had the humble engine-wright, as yet scarce 
heard of half a mile from home, except to a few such gen- 
tlemen as the Earls of Ravensworth and of Strathmore, in 
competition with the brilliant Davy, whose discoveries had 
astonished all Europe, the courted of London drawing-rooms, 
whose lectures attracted the most aristocratic peeresses of the 
realm, and were attended by Coleridge that their eloquence 
might “increase his stock of metaphors”? In many points. 
the controversy between the two inventors bears resemblance 
to the famous one of Newton and Leibnitz as to the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, or to that of later times re- 
garding the discovery of the planet Neptune by Adams and 
Le Verrier; as, in both these instances, the merits of one dis- 
coverer did not derogate in the least from that of the other. 
Sir Humphrey Davy had never heard Stephenson's name, and 
no doubt felt himself very justly annoyed at having his inven- 
tion claimed, regarding it, as he naturally might, as one of his 
greatest scientific triumphs. Mr. Stephenson probably did 
know that Sir Humphrey was experimenting, though in what 
way he was of course ignorant ; but when the Davy lamp was 
first exhibited to the coal-miners at Newcastle, some of them 
exclaimed, “ Why, it is the same as Stephenson’s.” The two 
men had struck upon the same idea hundreds of miles apart, 
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Davy scientifically, Stephenson mechanically; but no degree of 
acrimonious zeal in the partisans of either could ever elicit the 
slightest proof that they had not independently arrived at the 
same safety-lamp, and were in consequence equally deserving 
of the honor. But Stephenson did invent his lamp before Sir 
Humphrey Davy produced his, as may be shown by irrefraga- 
ble testimony, and therefore he in his turn felt aggrieved when, 
at a meeting of coal-miners and others, resolutions were passed 
in honor of the chemist, not for “ the invention of his safety- 
lamp,” as at first drafted, but for “his invention of the safety- 
lamp.” ‘This was giving the whole honor to Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and allowing Mr. Stephenson none; and accordingly 
the friends of the latter gentleman proceeded to assert his 
claims as the original inventor. They were outvoted, however, 
and the sum of £ 2,000 was raised to be presented to Sir Hum- 
phrey, £ 100 being assigned at the same time to Mr. Stephen- 
son. This being very unsatisfactory to the inventor as well as 
to his partisans, a subscription was commenced in 1817, and 
a committee formed by the Earl of Strathmore, Mr. Brand- 
ling, and other influential gentlemen, for the purpose of pre- 
senting Mr. Stephenson with some adequate testimonial. The 
list was headed by the Earl of Ravensworth with one hundred 
guineas, and on the 18th of January, 1818, the handsome sum 
of £1,000 and a silver tankard were presented at a public 
dinner in the assembly-rooms at Newcastle. This was no 
more than Mr. Stephenson’s due; but what said Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy when he heard of the matter? He character- 
ized the proceedings as “infamous,” accused Stephenson of 
having “pirated” his invention, and denounced the engine- 
wright’s own invention as “a gross imposture.” Davy was 
the spoiled child of success and fashion; he displayed ill- 
temper and a pretentious hauteur to rivals on more than 
one occasion, and was quite wanting in that generosity which 
should accompany true greatness. Forty years and more 
have elapsed since the invention of the lamps and the con- 
troversy to which they gave rise; all bitterness of feeling has 
long since passed away, and we should not have recurred to 
the dispute, but from a sincere desire to place the claims of 
Mr. Stephenson in a proper light. It should be remarked, 
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that, although his lamp never came into general use, as Sir 
Humphrey’s did, yet it is still employed, and in extreme 
danger regarded as the safer of the two; for where “the 
Davy” in excessive fire-damp explodes, “the Geordy” lamp 
is extinguished. 

Railways and locomotives, however, claimed Mr. Stephen- 
son’s principal attention; and for the greater part of his life 
he regarded all his other occupations as subordinate.  Al- 
though railroads had been in use in the mining districts for a 
long period, they were still considered as of merely local value 
for the easier conveyance of heavy burdens. As a means of 
transporting passengers they had not been dreamed of, and 
indeed for all practical purposes were still in their infancy. 
As early as 1630, one Master Beaumont laid down wooden 
rails between his coal-pits near Newcastle and the river Tyne. 
Similar wagon-roads came into use in other parts of the 
country ; and the first iron rails are supposed to have been 
laid down at Whitehaven in 1738. Improvements were 
slowly made, and in 1800 Mr. Benjamin Outram, of Little 
Eaton, in Derbyshire, used stone props instead of timber for 
supporting the ends and joinings of the rails. These roads 
soon became known as “ Outram roads,” and afterward sim- 
ply as “tram-roads.” We cannot take time to detail all the 
successive improvements on railroads up to the time when 
locomotives came into use, nor all those attending steam- 
carriage building. The first actual model of a locomotive of 
which there is any written account was made by a French- 
man named Cugnot, who exhibited it to the Marshal de Saxe 
in 1763. A second one which he made for the king is now 
preserved in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. It was 
considered too dangerous a monster to be trusted, as when 
set in motion it rushed forward and knocked down a wall, 
after which it was shut up. Oliver Evans, an American in- 
ventor, constructed in 1772 a steam-carriage to travel on 
common roads, and in 1787 he obtained from the State of 
Maryland the exclusive right to make and use such carriages. 
His invention, however, never came into practical play, and 
to this day no attempt at using locomotives except on rail- 
roads has ever fairly succeeded. 
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The first English model of a steam-carriage was made in 
1784, by William Murdoch, a friend of Watt. It was on the 
high-pressure principle, it ran on three wheels, and the boiler 
was heated by a spirit-lamp. It was only a little more than 
a foot high, and on one occasion was tried at night by its in- 
ventor, after returning from his duties at Redruth Mine in 
Cornwall. It was on the walk leading to the church that the 
little machine was placed, and, steam having been raised, it 
started off and ran ahead of its owner. He soon heard cries 
of terror, and at length coming up with it, he found that it 
had nearly frightened the clergyman out of his wits, he believ- 
ing that the hissing, fiery little monster was the evil one him- 
self. In 1802, Richard 'Trevethick constructed a high-pressure 
locomotive for common roads, in which decided improve- 
ments were made on any built before it, and which performed 
its work with considerable success. It having attracted much 
interest in the remote district, near Land’s End, where it was 
constructed, it was determined to take it to London for exhi- 
bition. Accordingly, 'Trevethick and his cousin, Andrew Viv- 
ian, set out with it to Plymouth, whence it was to be shipped 
to London. Coleridge relates that, as it was proceeding along 
the high-road at the top of its speed, Vivian, who saw a toll- 
gate ahead, called to Trevethick to shut off steam. He at 
once did so, but the momentum was so great that the ma- 
chine did not stop until it came just up with the gate, which 
was opened like lightning by the keeper. “‘ What have us 
got to pay here?’ asked Vivian. The poor toll-man, tremb- 
ling in every limb, his teeth chattering in his head, essayed a 
reply —‘ Na-na-na-na-—’ ‘What have us got to pay, I 
say?’ ‘No-noth-nothing to pay! My de-dear Mr. Devil, 
do drive on as fast as you can! Nothing to pay!’” The 
machine was duly exhibited in London; but the badness of 
the English roads at that time rendered it impossible to bring 
the steam-carriage into general use, and, after showing it in 
the metropolis as a curiosity, Trevethick abandoned it as a 
practical failure. In 1804, he constructed another steam-car- 
riage to be used upon a railway in South Wales, and on its 
first trial it succeeded in drawing several wagons, containing 
ten tons of bar-iron, and attained a speed of about five miles 
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an hour. But this also proved a practical failure, was never 
employed to do regular work, and was abandoned after a few 
experiments. The cast-iron road was then very slight in its 
construction, and was champed up by the jolting motion of 
the locomotive. Trevethick was a volatile genius, who, al- 
though possessed of great ingenuity, soon grew tired of his 
projects, and wanted that perseverance which was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Stephenson. His idea was, and it 
long prevailed with other engineers, that, if any heavy weight 
were placed behind the engine, the grip or “bite” of the 
smooth wheels of the locomotive upon the equally smooth 
iron rail would be so slight that the wheels would slip 
around, and he recommended that they should be made 
rough by the projection of nuts or bolts. This was tried, and 
the progress of the machine was, in consequence, but a suc- 
cession of jolts, which would have worn out the road in a 
short time. 

The presumed difliculty of securing the proper “bite” on 
the rails led Mr. Blenkinsop of Leeds, in 1811, to take out a 
patent for a racked or toothed rail, to be laid along on one side 
of the road, into which the toothed wheel of the locomotive 
should work. The boiler of the engine was supported by a 
carriage with four toothless wheels, acting independently of 
the machinery, and progress was effected by means of the 
cogged wheels working into the cogged rail. The locomo- 
tive was improved by having two cylinders instead of one. 
Mr. Blenkinsop’s machines began to run on the railroad, 
about three miles and a half long, between the Middleton col- 
lieries and the town of Leeds, on the 12th of August, 1812, and 
for many years were considered the greatest curiosities of the 
neighborhood. In 1816, they attracted the admiration of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, of Russia, as one of them dragged not 
less than thirty coal-wagons, at a speed of three miles and a 
quarter an hour. 

The Messrs. Chapman of Neweastle also, in 1812, pa- 
tented a locomotive, with the design to overcome the fancied 
difficulty of want of adhesion between the wheel and the rail, 
by means of a chain stretched along the road from end to 
end. This chain was passed once around a grooved barrel- 
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wheel, under the centre of the engine, so that when the wheel 
turned, the machine, as it were, dragged itself along the rail- 
way. It was found very clumsy, expensive, and difficult to 
keep in repair. Another inventor, Mr. Brunton of Derby- 
shire, in 1813, patented a locomotive which he called a * Me- 
chanical Traveller,” to go upon legs, working alternately like 
those of a horse. This extraordinary machine never got be- 
yond an experimental state; for in one of its early trials it 
blew up and killed several persons. 

Mr. Blackett of Wylam made persevering eflorts in this di- 
rection, built several engines, and was not disheartened by 
repeated failures. The first machine constructed for him 
proved one of the most awkward imaginable. It had a single 
cylinder, six inches in diameter, with a fly-wheel at one side 
to aid in carrying the cranks over the dead points, and was 
described as having “lots of pumps, cog-wheels, and plugs, 
requiring constant attention while at work.” It weighed 
about six tons, and after a vast deal of labor it was got upon 
the road, where it would not move an inch, although placed 
on a frame with four wheels detached from the machinery. 
When this was set in motion it flew all to pieces, and the 
useless engine was taken off the road and sold. Another one, 
subsequently made, was not much more satisfactory, as it 
sometimes took six hours to travel the five miles from the col- 
liery to the shipping place at Lemington. It frequently ran 
off the track and stuck; its plugs, pumps, and cranks con- 
stantly fell into disorder, and horses were often sent to draw 
it along when it gave out. In short, the workmen cursed the 
locomotive as “a perfect plague.” Mr. Blackett, however, 
did signal service, in proving beyond doubt, by his experi- 
ments, that the weight of the engine would be of itself sufli- 
cient to produce adhesion enough to enable it to drag after it 
on a smooth tram-road the requisite number of wagons in 
any kind of weather. Thus the fallacy which had so long 
prevailed about the necessity of racks and toothed wheels, 
endless chains and “legs,” was completely dissipated. 

In order to diminish the noise of the waste steam, which 
caused great annoyance in frightening horses, it had been 
turned by the workmen into the chimneys of both Treve- 
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thick’s and Blackett’s engines, without the least idea, how- 
ever, that in so doing, under proper regulations, the power 
of the engine was vastly increased. It was reserved for 
George Stephenson to demonstrate the value of the steam- 
blast, and to prove that in fact it forms the very life-blood 
of the locomotive engine. 

Meanwhile, Stephenson was anxiously brooding over this 
same subject at Killingworth. As soon as he became engine- 
wright of the collieries, his attention was directed to the 
subject of coal-transportation, and he determined to endeavor 
to devise means to facilitate the transit. In the first place, he 
proceeded to make himself thoroughly acquainted with what 
had previously been done. Accordingly he lost no opporta- 
nity of studying every part of Blackett’s and Trevethick’s 
engines at work on the Wylam tram-way, and, after care- 
fully observing them, he did not hesitate to declare that he 
himself could make a much better engine than 'Trevethick’s, — 
one that would draw more steadily and work at less cost. He 
also minutely inspected one of Blenkinsop’s Leeds engines, 
which was placed on the tram-way leading from the collier- 
ies of Kenton and Coxlodge, on the 2d of September, 1813, 
and drew sixteen chaldron wagons, containing about seventy 
tons’ weight, at a rate of about three miles an hour. It 
was, however, found very unsteady and costly in working, 
it pulled the rails to pieces, its entire strain coming on the 
rack rail on one side, which was deemed indispensable, and 
the boiler shortly blew up. 

An efficient and economical locomotive engine still re- 
mained to be invented, and Mr. Stephenson applied himself 
to the production of one, as yet probably with little idea 
of the immense impetus it would give to travel, or of its 
benefits to society. He brought the subject of his * Travel- 
ling Engine” to the notice of the lessees of the Killingworth 
Colliery in 1813, and was authorized by Lord Ravensworth, 
the principal partner, who had formed a very high opinion 
of Stephenson's capabilities, both above and below ground, 
to construct one, his lordship advancing the money for it. 
Many serious difficulties were to be overcome before the work 
could be completed, the greatest trouble consisting in the 
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scarcity of good machinists at that time, they being almost 
exclusively confined to Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and 
London; while the tools in use about the collieries were of 
the rudest order. At length, after ten months had elapsed, 
the locomotive emerged from the shops at the West Moor. 


“The boiler was cylindrical, eight feet in length, and thirty-four 
inches in diameter, with an internal flue tube twenty inches wide 
passing through the boiler. The engine had two vertical cylinders 
of eight inches diameter and two feet stroke let into the boiler, work- 
ing the propelling gear with cross heads and connecting rods. The 
power of the two cylinders was continued by means of spurwheels, 
which communicated the motive power to the wheels supporting the 
engine on the rail, instead of, as in Blenkinsop’s engine, to cogwheels 
which acted on the cogged rail independent of the four supporting 
wheels. This adoption of spur gear was the chief peculiarity of the 
new engine: it worked upon what is termed the second motion. The 
chimney was of wrought iron, around which was a chamber extending 
back to the feed-pumps, for the purpose of heating the water previous 
to its injection into the boiler. The engine had no springs whatever, 
and was mounted upon a wooden frame supported on four wheels. In 
order, however, to neutralize as much as possible the jolts and shocks 
which such an engine would naturally encounter from the obstacles 
and inequalities of the then very imperfect plateway, the water-barrel 
which served for a tender was fixed to the end of a lever and weighted, 
the other end of the lever being connected with the frame of the loco- 
motive carriage. By this means the weight of the two was more 
equally distributed, thoug : the contrivance did not by any means com- 
pensate for the total absence of springs.” 

The wheels of the new engine were all smooth, as Mr. 
Stephenson was early convinced that there would be suili- 
cient adhesion between the smooth wheel and an edge rail, 
He had verified his theory by many experiments, and when 
his engine was placed on the Killingworth Railway, on the 
25th of July, 1814, its powers were tried at once. On an 
ascending grade of 1 in 450 the engine drew eight loaded 
carriages of thirty tons’ weight at about four miles an hour. 
It was the most successful machine yet constructed, but still 
was very clumsy and imperfect. The economical result was 
not flattering, and at the end of a year steam-power and horse- 
power were found to be nearly equal in point of cost. The 
4° 
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speed of the engine, too, was not greater than that of a horse’s 
walk, and it could not on an average, with a train of wagons, 
exceed three miles an hour. At this juncture, when its very 
existence depended on its speed, Mr. Stephenson invented the 
steam-blast, and at once doubled the power of the locomotive. 

Although the waste steam from the engine had been turned 
into the chimneys of Trevethick’s and Blackett’s engines, as 
already stated, it was done merely with a view to lessening the 
frightful noise it caused. But Mr. Stephenson’s attention was 
called to the circumstance of the much greater velocity with 
which the steam escaped, than that with which the smoke is- 
sued from the chimney of the engine, and he determined to try 
the effect of conducting the eduction steam into the chimney, 
and there allowing it to escape in a vertical direction, by doing 
which he felt assured that the draft would be greatly increased 
and the power of generating steam augmented. No sooner 
was the trial made, than Stephenson found to his delight that 
his theory was the true one, and in his hands the locomotive 
began to show the powers of a young giant. He then, perceiv- 
ing the numerous defects of his first engine, went to work to 
contrive a second one, and in 1815 he succeeded in building a 
steam-carriage which included the following important im- 
provements upon all attempts in the same direction, namely : 
“simple and direct communication between the cylinder and 
the wheels rolling upon the rails; joint adhesion of all the 
wheels, attained by the use of horizontal connecting rods; 
and finally, a beautiful method of exciting the combustion of 
the fuel by employing the waste steam, which had formerly 
been allowed uselessly to escape into the air.” 

It would occupy much more space than we can command 
to detail all the successive steps: by which Mr. Stephenson 
improved the railway as well as the locomotive. He found 
the rails in a very imperfect state, loosely put together, easily 
deranged, and liable to be soon worn out, and in 1816 he, in 
company with Mr. Losh, a rich iron-manufacturer, took out a 
patent for an improved rail and chair, which were found of 
great use in facilitating locomotion. The wheels of the en- 
gine, too, were altered from cast to malleable iron, by which 
they were made lighter, as well as more durable and safe. 
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Before springs for locomotives were invented, or even deemed 
practicable, Mr. Stephenson contrived an ingenious arrange- 
ment, by which the steam generated in the boiler was made 
to perform this important office. 


“Tle so arranged the boiler of his new patent locomotive that it 
was supported upon the frame of the engine by four cylinders, which 
opened into the interior of the boiler. These cylinders were occupied 
with pistons with rods, which passed downwards and pressed upon the 
upper sides of the axles. The cylinders opening into the interior of 
the boiler, allowed the pressure of steam to be applied to the upper 
side of the piston; and that pressure being nearly equivalent to one 
fourth of the weight of the engine, each axle, whatever might be its 
position, had at all times nearly the same amount of weight to bear, and 
consequently the entire weight was at all times pretty equally dis- 
tributed amongst the four wheels of the locomotive. Thus the four 
floating pistons were ingeniously made to serve the purpose of springs 
in equalizing the weight, and in softening the jerks of the machine.” 

This contrivance was used until steel springs strong enough 
for steam-carriages could be made. The excellence of Mr. 
Stephenson’s work is proved by the fact that his engines made 
as far back as 1816 are still in daily use on the Killingworth 
railway. 

While he was thus employed, the education of his son was 
not neglected; and perceiving his eminent capabilities for the 
profession of an engineer, he determined to give him every 
advantage with this end in view. He remembered his own 
early struggles and the labor which his knowledge had cost 
him, and in the year 1820 he sent his son to the Edinburgh 
University, where he made the most rapid progress, attending 
the natural history classes of Jameson, the chemical lectures 
of Dr. Hope, and those on natural philosophy by Sir John 
Leslie. This six months’ study cost his father £ 80, a large 
sum for him in those days; but he was amply repaid by his 
son’s gaining the prize for mathematics, as well as by his 
subsequent distinguished career. 

By this time Mr. Stephenson was not left alone to muse 
over the probabilities of steam locomotion ; for several railway 
pioneers began to attract public attention. Bold men indeed 
they were, who first advocated railroads as superior to com- 
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mon highways, and no class of men were ever called to en- 
dure heavier showers of abuse and ridicule. Several of these 
gentlemen, such as William James, Edward Pease, and 
Thomas Gray, were thoroughly convinced of the feasibility 
of railroads for the transportation both of passengers and of 
freight, and were continually projecting enterprises, often with 
large losses of money, calling public attention to the subject, 
writing pamphlets, and talking perpetually of the iron way. 
Gray especially was indefatigable, and is thus spoken of by 
William Howitt: “Begin where you would, on whatever 
subject —the weather, the news, the political movement or 
event of the day — it would not be many minutes before you 
would be enveloped with steam, and listening to an harangue 
on the practicability and immense advantages, to the nation 
and to every man in it, of ‘a general iron railway.’” In short, 
he unfolded to every one he could seize by the button his ex- 
traordinary scheme. He talked of railroads, until friends who 
saw him coming hid from him as a bore, and he wrote of 
railroads until readers declared him mad. A universal jubilee 
in his opinion was soon to take place, when the whole world 
should go “ whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz! all 
by steam!” 

While such men had need of all their courage, George 
Stephenson was doing more than they, by building good rail- 
ways, and eflicient steam-carriages to work upon them. In 
1819, the directors of the Hetton Colliery in the county of 
Durham determined to have their wagon-way changed to a 
locomotive railroad, as they found the working of the Killing- 
worth road altogether satisfactory. The Hetton road was 
about eight miles long, part of it crossing one of the highest 
hills in the district. Over such grades as the locomotive could 
not surmount, stationary engines of sixty horse-power did the 
work, and the steam-carriage effected the rest. On the 18th 
of November, 1822, the day of opening the road, crowds of 
spectators were assembled to witness the working of the new 
and powerful machinery, which was altogether successful. 
Ou that occasion, five of Stephenson’s locomotives were on 
the ro d, each engine dragging seventeen loaded wagons, 
weighing about sixty-four tons. 
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In 1821, the project of a tram-road between Liverpool and 
Manchester began to be seriously talked of, especially at Liv- 
erpool, canal accommodation being altogether inadequate. 
The rapidity of the increase of trade between these places 
then seerned marvellous. In nine years the quantity of cot- 
ton sent from one town to another had increased by 50,000,000 
pounds’ weight. Up to this time, the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal, and the Irwell and Mersey navigation, had chiefly sup- 
plied the means of transport; but the vast demands of the 
trade now were tenfold in advance of their capabilities. Cot- 
ton lay sometimes at Liverpool a much longer time than it had 
occupied in crossing the Atlantic. Carts and wagons were tried 
in addition to the water-ways, without success; and when the 
canals were frozen, business came to a standstill. At length 
a few gentlemen, among whom was Mr. Pease, went out to 
inspect the ground near Liverpool, at the point at which it 
was deemed advisable to bring in the tram-road. The sur- 
veyors at once had to contend with popular ignorance, in- 
flamed by absurd reports concerning the nature of railways. 
They were hooted at, pelted with stones, driven off the field, 
in short, forced to desist from their survey. At several places 
the same obstacles were thrown in their way; men were sta- 
tioned at the field-gates with pitchforks, and even with guns; 
they seized one chainman and threatened to burl him down 
a coal-pit, and ran a pitchfork into the back of another as he 
was climbing over a gate. But of all the instruments, the 
theodolite excited the greatest rage, being regarded as some 
newly invented field-piece, intended to sweep everything be- 
fore it. A powerful bruiser was hired to protect it, but one 
day a St. Helen’s collier attacked him, and was soundly pum- 
melled, when the natives came to his aid, poured in a volley 
of stones on the surveyors, and demolished the theodolite. In 
some places the engineers were under the necessity of proceed- 
ing with their work in the early dawn, before the people were 
abroad. Chat Moss, an enormous bog across which the line 
was carried, — at one period regarded as no more practicable 
for such a project than the Goodwin Sands, but now indisso- 
lubly connected with the fame of Mr. Stephenson, — was sur- 
veyed by placing hurdles upon it. In the mean time Mr. 
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James and other gentlemen had examined Stephenson’s loco- 
motives, were entirely convinced of their economical working 
and powerful aid to transportation, and made every en- 
deavor to secure their adoption on newly projected roads. 
The act authorizing the construction of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway was passed in Parliament before that 
touching the Liverpool and Manchester line was reached, and 
one day, near the end of the year 1821, Stephenson and his 
friend Nicholas Wood, viewer at Killingworth, called at Mr. 
Pease’s house in Darlington. Mr. Pease was one of the most 
influential railway pioneers in the kingdom, a member of the 
Society of Friends, and one of the principal shareholders in 
the new line. Stephenson brought with him a strong letter 
of introduction from Mr. Lambert, the manager at Killing- 
worth, and the result of it was that Mr. Pease examined the 
locomotives at that place, was entirely satisfied with them, 
and, moreover, so pleased with Stephenson as to procure his 
appointment to re-survey the line. This he accomplished in 
about six weeks, going over every foot of ground himself, and 
being aided in the work by his son Robert. His labors 
showed that, by certain deviations, a line shorter by about 
three miles might be constructed, at a considerable saving in 
expense, and with more favorable gradients. Mr. Stephenson 
was then directed to prepare the specifications for rails and 
chairs, and to enter into contracts for the supply of stone and 
wooden blocks on which to lay them. The first rail of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway was laid with considerable 
ceremony on the 25d of May, 1822. The next year the act 
was amended, and, at Stephenson's urgent request, Mr. Pease 
had a clause inserted, enabling the railway to work by means 
of locomotive engines for the transportation of passengers as 
well as merchandise. Mr. Pease gave a stronger proof of his 
faith in steam-carriages by entering into partnership with Ste- 
phenson, in the following year, for the establishment of a loco- 
motive foundery and workshop in Newcastle. The second 
Stockton and Darlington act was passed in 1823, not without 
much opposition, and Mr. Stephenson was appointed the com- 
pany’s engineer at a salary of £300 per annum. 
Stephenson now found himself in his proper place, and 
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he was indefatigable in fulfilling its duties. In adjusting 
the grades, he took all the sights himself with the spirit-level, 
working from the dawn of day until dusk, and charging his 
attendants, when the day’s work was done and they had to 
walk several miles to their lodgings, to be sure to be on the 
ground next morning at dawn. 

Many things were left to his judgment; among others, the 
width of gauge, which was virtually determined by the width 
of the first tram-roads, which were 4 feet 8! inches. As the 
time for opening the line approached, the question of its trac- 
tive power was much discussed. At one part of the line, 
the Brusselton incline, fixed engines were of necessity to 
be made use of, and these were completed by young Robert 
Stephenson previously to his departure for South America 
in 1824. It was also thought that horses should be largely 
employed, and arrangements were made for purchasing them, 
while at the same time it was decided that locomotives 
should have a thorough trial. Three, ordered from George 
Stephenson & Co., were accordingly placed upon the road, 
and, when put to the top of their speed, ran at the rate of from 
twelve to sixteen miles an hour; but they were better adapted 
for the heavy work of hauling coal trains at low speed. At 
the time of their adoption, the directors did not contemplate 
their use in connection with passengers, and indeed for human 
travel never dreamed of their entering into competition with 
the stage-coaches. But Mr. Stephenson looked more clearly 
into the future. One day at Stockton, having made a tour 
of inspection with his son and another friend, after dinner 
he ventured upon the unusual measure of ordering in a bottle 
of wine to drink success to the new railway. 


“* Now, lad.,’ said he to the two young men, ‘I will tell you that 
I think you will live to see the day, though I may not live so long, 
when railways will come to supersede almost all other methods of con- 
veyance in this country, — when mail-coaches will go by railway, and 
railroads will become the Great Highway for the king and all his sub- 
jects. The time is coming when it will be cheaper for a working 
man to travel on a railway than to walk on foot. I know there are 
great and almost insurmountable difliculties that will have to be en- 
countered; but what I have said will come to pass as sure as we live. 
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I only wish I may live to see the day, though that I can scarcely hope 
for, as I know how slow all human progress is, and with what difficul- 
ty I have been able to get the locomotive adopted, notwithstanding 
my more than ten years’ successful experiment at Killingworth.’” 


The Stockton and Darlington road was opened on the 27th 
of September, 1825, and a vast concourse of people assem- 
bled to behold the ceremony,— most of them from genuine 
curiosity, some few in intelligent faith; not a few came pre- 
pared to see “the bubble burst,” while the croakers would 
not of course lose the sight, most gratifying as it would 
prove to them, of an exploded boiler, with a few persons 
killed and wounded. These last were intensely disappoint- 
ed. The proceedings commenced at the Brusselton incline, 
about nine miles above Darlington, when the fixed engine 
drew a train of loaded wagons up the incline from the 
west, and lowered them on the east side. At the foot of 
the incline a locomotive was waiting with Mr. Stephenson 
as driver. Then came six wagons loaded with coals and 
flour; then the passenger-coach filled with the directors and 
their friends; and then twenty-one wagons with temporary 
seats for passengers, followed finally by six wagon-loads of 
coal; in all, a train of thirty-eight vehicles. | 

“The signal being given,” said a newspaper, “the engine started 
off with this immense train of carriages; and such was its velocity, 
that in some parts the speed was frequently 12 miles an hour; and 
at that time the number of passengers was counted to be 450, which, 
together with the coals, merchandise, and carriages, would amount to 
near 90 tons. The engine, with its load, arrived at Darlington, a 
distance of 8} miles, in 65 minutes. The six wagons loaded with 
coals, intended for Darlington, were then left behind; and, obtaining 
a fresh supply of water and arranging the procession to accommodate 
a band of music, and numerous passengers from Darlington, the engine 
set off again, and arrived at Stockton in 3 hours and 7 minutes, inelud- 
ing stoppages, the distance being nearly 12 miles. 

This announcement may appear very absurd to the reader 
in 1858; but it recorded a grand achievement in 1825. No 
sooner was the line in working order, than its results aston- 
ished even the most sanguine of its projectors, and they found 
traffic flowing in upon them that they had never dreamed of. 
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When the bill was before Parliament, Mr. Lambton, after- 
ward Earl of Durham, succeeded in having a clause inserted 
limiting the freight of all coals to Stockton-on-Tees, for the 
purpose of shipment, to one half-penny per ton per mile, 
while that for local use was allowed fourpence per ton. 
Mr. Lambton of course did this to protect his own coals, and 
the directors of the Stockton road considered it a ruinous 
rate. But this rate, so far from crippling the road, as Mr. 
Lambton intended it should, proved its very vital element, 
and in the course of a few years the annual shipment of 
coal from the road exceeded 500,000 tons. 

Other results followed. It was not till the work was in 
progress that a passenger car was thought of, and a very rude 
one was constructed as an “ Experiment,” and indeed was 
thus named. It at once became so popular, that large 
numbers of passengers presented themselves, and it not only 
succeeded itself, but revived on the high-road a stage-coach 
which had been starved off for want of support. In a very 
short time several passenger-cars were placed upon the rail- 
way, drawn by horses, and let out to coaching companies. 

But the most remarkable effect of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington line was the creation of the town of Middlesborough- 
on-Tees. In 1825, when the railroad was opened, the site of 
this place was oceupied by a solitary farm-house. But when 
the coal-export trade was started on its gigant ¢ growth, Mr. 
Pease, with a few of his Quaker friends, bought five or six 
hundred acres of land five miles below Stockton for the pur- 
pose of forming there a new seaport. ‘The locality was rap- 
idly changed ; churches, chapels, schools, banks, ship-yards, a 
custom-house, and a mechanics’ institute, soon came into 
existence ; and in 1815 more than 500,000 tons of coal were 
shipped in the nine-acre dock, and 15,000 persons now oe- 
cupy the site of the original farm-house and its grounds. 

During the progress of the Stockton road, Mr. Stephenson 
laid the foundation of a locomotive-factory at Neweastle, 
which has since grown into an immense establishment, and 
turned out many of the most powerful steam-carriages in the 
world. In 1824 the project of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line was revived, and its projectors prepared for a pitched 
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battle with “vested rights,” aristocratic landholders, popular 
ignorance, and oflicial red-tapists. In the first place, they 
waited on the Duke of Bridgewater's canal agent, Mr. Brad- 
shaw, in the hope of inducing him to increase the means of 
conveyance or reduce the charges; he refused to do either. 
They then proposed to him to take some shares in the new 
railway, and he answered, “ All or none.” Well might the 
canal proprietors cling to their monopoly ; and they rejoiced 
in the prospect of enjoying for ever their enormous dividends. 
Of their undertakings a single one (the Old Quay) had paid 
to its thirty-nine proprietors every two years for half a cen- 
tury the total amount of their original investment, and the 
income from the Duke’s canal amounted to not less than 
£ 100,000 per annum. As for the projected railway, the canal 
owners laughed at it; it was proposed years ago, and ended 
in talk, and so it would again. 

The Liverpool and Manchester merchants, however, were 
determined to submit to the extortion of the canal companies 
no longer. The first prospectus of the scheme was dated the 
29th of October, 1824, and the estimated expense of building 
a double-track line between the two cities was put down at 
£ 400,000 sterling. ‘This sum proved far too small. A sub- 
scription list was opened, and four thousand shares of £ 100 
each were at once subscribed. No one person was to hold 
more than ten shares; but had the amount required been four 
million pounds, it would have been readily subscribed. Three 
journeys were made by the projectors to Killingworth, in order 
to examine Mr. Stephenson’s locomotives, and, after thorough 
scrutiny, that gentleman was invited to undertake the survey 
of the road. In this, as in the case of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington road, he met with great opposition, especially from 
the Earl of Derby and Lord Sefton, and from officials at the 
place where the line crossed the Duke of Bridgewater's canal. 
The Duke’s farmers obstinately refused permission to enter 
their fields, and they were backed by Mr. Bradshaw. Ste- 
phenson was obliged to perform a great deal of the survey by 
stealth, while the people were at dinner. When the canal 
companies found that the Liverpool merchants were deter- 
mined to push on their road in spite of all obstacles, they 
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endeavored to effect a compromise by offering steam naviga- 
tion on the Mersey and on the canals. The offers were too 
late: the railroad projectors had gone too far in their scheme 
to recede, and arrangements were made for proceeding with 
the bill in the Parliamentary session of 1825. When this 
was known, the “ vested rights” men set no bounds to their 
rage. ‘They flooded the country with pamphlets, and hired 
newspapers to vilify the railway. The most extravagant 
stories were circulated. The construction of the road would 
prevent cows from grazing and hens from laying eggs. The 
noxious air from the locomotive chimneys would kill birds as 
they flew over them, and it would no longer be possible to 
keep up the game-preserves. Houses near the line would be 
burned. Horses would be driven out of use, and if railroads 
were extended the species would be annihilated, and oats and 
hay be unsalable commodities. All travel would be at the risk 
of destruction, country inns would be closed and fall to ruin, 
boilers would blow up and kill all the passengers, — in short, 
none of the prophets of old foretold more fearful things to 
come. But there was always this comfort, — the locomotive 
was so heavy that it never could move, and therefore, even if 
the road were made, it could never be worked by steam-power. 
Indeed, many sensible persons, not in the least influenced by 
these hired scribblers, regarded the new railroad as one of the 
mere speculations of the moment; for it was a period of the 
most extravagant scheming, “when balloon companies pro- 
posed to work passenger traflie through the air at forty miles 
an hour, and when road companies projected carriages to run 
on turnpikes at twelve miles an hour, with relays of bottled 
gas instead of horses.” 

The Liverpool and Manchester bill went into committee 
of the House of Commons on the 2Ist of March, 1825, An 
extraordinary array of legal talent was marshalled on the 
occasion, especially for the opponents of the measure. Evi- 
dence was taken at great length, and it was the 21st of April 
before the committee came to the engineering evidence, 
which was the most important part of the question. On 
the 25th of the month, Mr. Stephenson was called into the 
witness-box, which he styled “that most unpleasant of all 
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positions,” and was examined and cross-examined with all 
the care which astute counsel so well know how to employ. 
He narrated his whole experience relating to locomotives, 
honestly and fearlessly, undismayed by the sneers and badger- 
ing of the lawyers, some of whom, on account of his Northum- 
brian accent, declared him a foreigner, and others pronounced 
him “ mad” when he avowed his ability to build a locomotive 
which could run twelve miles an hour. One of the learned 
counsel thought to pose him by asking, “ Suppose, now, one 
of these engines to be going along a railroad at the rate of 
nine or ten miles an hour, and that a cow were to stray upon 
the line and get in the way of the engine; would not that, 
think you, be a very awkward circumstance?” “ Yes,” re- 
plied Mr. Stephenson, “ very awkward indeed —/for the coo!” 
The learned counsel asked no more questions. 

The principal difficulty in the way of the construction of 
the road was presumed to lie in Chat Moss, which might be 
likened more to the Slough of Despond in Pilgrim’s Progress 
than to anything else, and which indeed was a formidable 
barrier, as we shall soon see. Mr. Giles, a civil engineer of 
twenty-two years’ experience, pronounced the construction of 
a road across this bog impossible; Mr. Stephenson, in an 
examination of three days, maintained its feasibility. The 
counsel for and against the road summed up in long and 
powerful speeches, and on a division the first clause, empow- 
ering the company to make the road, was lost by a vote of 
nineteen to thirteen. In the same manner, the next clause, 
empowering the company to take land, was lost, on which the 
promoters withdrew their bill. Nothing daunted, however, 
they soon renewed their suit, Mr. Huskisson, among others, 
speaking powerfully in its favor. It passed the House of 
Commons by a vote of eighty-eight to forty-one, and the 
House of Lords almost unanimously. The cost of obtain- 
ing this act amounted to the immense sum of £ 27,000 
sterling. 

Mr. Stephenson was forthwith appointed engineer, at a 
salary of £ 1,000 per annum, and he at once began his 
work with Chat Moss, over which engineers had declared 
it impossible to carry the road. The draining of the Moss 
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commenced in June, 1826. It appeared an impassable dreary 
waste. Roscoe, the historian of Leo X., had buried his 
fortune in it in a vain attempt to cultivate it. It extended 
for four miles along the line of railway; the drainage was 
found to be exceedingly difficult, and perplexities continually 
presented themselves, which were met with extraordinary 
sagacity by the engineer. Deep drains were cut five yards 
apart, and when the moss between them had become dry, it 
was used to form the embankment. When the longitudinal 
drains were cut along either side of the intended railway, the 
oozy fluid of the bog poured in, threatening to fill it up en- 
tirely, and bring it back to the original level. Stephenson 
sent to Liverpool and Manchester, and bought all the old 
tallow-casks he could get, which he had inserted along the 
bottom, their ends thrust into one another, and then pressed 
down with clay. The embankment, however, continued to 
sink, notwithstanding all that was put upon it; it seemed as 
if the insatiate bog would swallow it up; the directors be- 
came alarmed, and held a meeting on the Moss to decide 
whether the project should not be abandoned. Stephenson 
said, “ We must persevere,” — the watchword of his life. He 
persevered, and accomplished his work. His idea was simply 
this: he knew that a ship would float; and he maintained that 
the Moss was certainly much more capable of supporting 
such a work than water was, and that, if he could once get 
his material to float, he should succeed. ‘Trains of locomo- 
tives and carriages therefore pass over the rails, somewhat as 
a train of artillery is borne up on a pontoon bridge across a 
stream. ‘The railway floats on Chat Moss, and there may it 
float for centuries to bear witness to the genius of George 
Stephenson! His giant labor was accomplished, too, without 
excessive pecuniary outlay. The road across Chat Moss cost 
about £ 28,000, while Mr. Giles’s estimate was £ 270,000. 
Although the works on this road are not of the stupendous 
character of many since constructed, they are very important, 
and at the time of its construction were regarded with won- 
der. There are sixty-three bridges over and under the line, 
and the Sankey viaduct is of nine arches of fifty feet span, 
rising seventy feet above the Sankey Canal. The tunnel 
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under the town of Liverpool, and the Olive Mount execava- 
tion, a deep cutting through the solid rock, two miles long, 
are formidable works. 

Even while the vast undertaking was in progress, no de- 
cision had been arrived at regarding the employment of 
locomotives, and Mr. Stephenson stood almost alone in ad- 
vocating their use in preference to fixed engines and ropes, 
although the Killingworth steam-carriages had been in regu- 
lar use for fifteen years. The most eminent engineers were 
consulted, and they, even after thorough examination of the 
locomotives, persisted in recommending stationary engines, 
so diflicult was it to overcome the prejudice against the new 
machines. Accordingly, it was proposed to divide the road 
between Liverpool and Manchester into nineteen stages of 
about a mile and a half each, with twenty-one engines to work 
the trains forward. And this was to be the result of all 
George Stephenson’s labors! He implored the directors not 
to enter on such an expensive and abortive plan, and solemn- 
ly engaged, if they gave him time, to build a locomotive that 
should satisfy all their requirements, as to speed and power. 
Fortunately for all parties, the directors were sensible men; 
they had confidence in Stephenson; they had seen his Her- 
culean labors on Chat Moss succeed, when all but him de- 
} spaired; and they were finally induced to offer a prize of 

five hundred pounds for a locomotive which, under certain 
specifications as to construction, should be capable of draw- 
{ ing twenty tons’ weight at a speed of fen miles an hour. 

Stephenson at once commenced the building of his famous 
“ Rocket” engine, and it will suflice for our purpose to say, 
that its excellence consisted in the combination of the “ multi- 
tubular” boiler with the steam-blast. Stephenson was not 
the inventor of the multitubular boiler, but he made great 
improvements in it, and was the first to use it in locomo- 
tives. 

“The [Rocket's] boiler was cylindrical with flat ends, six feet in 
length, and three feet four inches in diameter. The upper half of the 
boiler was used as a reservoir for the steam, the lower half being 
tilled with water. Through the lower part, twenty-five copper tubes 
of three inches diameter extended, which were open to the fire-bo< at 
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one end and to the chimney at the other. The fire-box, or furnace, 
two feet wide and three feet high, was attached immediately behind the 
boiler, and was also surrounded with water. The waste steam was 
thrown into the chimney by two pipes, which opened from the cylin- 
der.” 

The engine, together with its load of water, weighed only 
four tons and a quarter. Three other engines, constructed 
by Messrs, Braithwait and Eriesson, Mr. Hackworth, and 
Mr. Burstall, were entered for the trial, which took place on 
the 6th of October, 1829. Neither of them met the con- 
ditions or succeeded. Mr. Stephenson’s was first tested, 
steam being raised until it lifted the safety-valve loaded to 
a pressure of fifty pounds to the square inch. It then started 
on its journey to make the specified number of trips forward 
and back on two miles of the road, running the first thirty- 
five miles, including stoppages, in an hour and forty-eight 
minutes, dragging after it about thirteen tons’ weight in 
wagons. Its maximum velocity was twenty-nine miles an 
hour, about three times the speed which scientific men had 
declared possible. Dr. Lardner, who afterwards distinguished 
himself by prophesying that steam-ships could never cross the 
ocean, had aflirmed that “ carriages could not go at anything 
like the contemplated speed ; if driven to it, the wheels would 
merely spin oa their axles, and the carriages would stand 
stock-still.”. Another gentleman, holding an official position, 
maintained “that it had been proved to be impossible to 
make a locomotive engine go at ten miles an hour; but if it 
ever was done, he would eat a stewed engine-wheel to his 
breakfast.” But when the Rocket, having complied with all 
the conditions of the trial, came to the platform at the close 
of its successful day, Mr. Cropper, one of the directors who 
had been most decided for the plan of the stationary engines, 
lifted up his hands and exclaimed, “ Now has George Siephen- 
son at last delivered himself.” 

The public opening of the railway, so long and anxiously 
looked for, took place on the 15th of September, 1830, Eight 
of Mr. Stephenson’s locomotives had been finished and placed 
upon the road. ‘There was no more talk of fixed engines. 
On the opening day he drove the “ Northumbrian” himself, 
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while the “ North Star” and the “ Phenix” were driven re- 
spectively by his brother Robert and his son Robert. All 
of the eight engines had been repeatedly tried with entire 
success. The completion of the great work was justly re- 
garded as a national event, and was celebrated accordingly. 
The Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Peel, Secretary of State, Mr. Huskisson, then member of Par- 
liament from Liverpool, and many other distinguished person- 
ages, were present. That was a memorable meeting. There 
was the great Duke, the most famous soldier of his time, 
Napoleon Bonaparte alone excepted, on whom wealth and 
titles had been heaped without limit,—on whom panegyric 
had been exhausted,— who had won the proudest honors of 
the senate, as of the battle-field. And there was the railway 
engineer, known but by his honest English name, who had 
fought his way from obscurest poverty ; who, without the aid 
of a penny from government, had persevered for twenty years 
against ignorance, and prejudice, and official stupidity, and 
the insolence of “vested rights”; who had singly created a 
new motive-power, and who now, without any adequate re- 
ward for his unparalleled services, stood ready with his little 
phalanx of locomotives to inaugurate a new reign of peace, — 
to demonstrate to the millions of the British Isles, and thence 
to spread the truth over the civilized earth, that the dead 
customs of a feudal past were dissipated for ever, and could 
no longer restrain the march of progress, more than the dark- 
ness of the tunnel could impede the flaming torch of the en- 
gine, whose irresistible rush was to trample down the despotic 
opinion of the age, with a mightier momentum than the last 
decisive charge of the Guards at Waterloo. 

The “ Northumbrian” engine took the lead, with the car- 
riage containing the Duke and the most distinguished visit- 
ors, while the others followed. Thousands upon thousands 
of persons lined each side of the railway for miles, and all 
through the country vehicles were drawn up and elevated 
stands erected, whence the multitude greeted the flying trains 
with tumultuous cheering. At Parkside, seventeen miles 
from Liverpool, the engines stopped to take in water; and 
here a terrible accident cast a gloom over the further proceed- 
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ings of the day. Contrary to the request of the railroad diree- 
tors, most of the passengers alighted and were standing upon 
the opposite track, when the Duke, between whom and Mr. 
Huskisson some coolness had existed, bowed and held out 
his hand. Mr. Huskisson grasped it, and just then the 
* Rocket’? was observed rapidly coming up, and a ery of 
*“ Get in, get in,’ was heard. Mr. Huskisson became con- 
fused, and, in his attempt to avoid danger, was struck down 
by the * Rocket,” which instantly ran over his leg and crushed 
it. “Ihave met my death,” were his first words. Mr. Ste- 
phenson was at once despatched with the unfortunate gentle- 
man to the parsonage of Eccles, fifteen miles off, where he 
died that evening. ‘The engine on this melancholy trip ran 
at the then astounding speed of thirty-six miles an hour. It 
was proposed by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel to return at once to Liverpool ; but during the delay the 
borough-reeve of Manchester arrived at Parkside, saying that 
the immense concourse of people at the terminus were be- 
coming very impatient, and, if the procession did not appear 
as announced, he would not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. It was then determined to proceed, but to forego 
all festivities ; and the complete and successful opening of the 
road was beheld throughout its length by at least five hun- 
dred thousand persons. 

So strong an impression did the death of Mr. Huskisson 
make on the Duke of Wellington, that he would not for thir- 
teen years afterward trust himself behind a locomotive engine. 
Gradually, however, all ranks of people, even the most aris- 
tocratic, who had always journeyed, when not in their own 
carriages, in post-chaises, came to regard railway travel as the 
most agreeable and convenient. One man, however, the late 
Duke of Northumberland, it is said, never travelled by rail- 
road; but, before and after the sittings of Parliament, solemnly 
rolled in his own carriage from Alnwick to London, and from 
London back to his castle. We have heard a distinguished 
American author speak of his sojourn at feudal Alnwick. 
There was not a bell in the castle, but a servant was stationed 
at every door to receive the commands of the visitors. Neither 
Josceline de Louvaine, nor Agnes de Perci, had ever rung a 
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bell or travelled in a railroad train, and of course it was im- 
possible for the Duke of Northumberland to do either. 

So completely successful was the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter line, that it soon reconciled nearly all parties; and even 
the Earl of Derby and Lord Sefton, who had so bitterly op- 
posed it, a few years later patronized a rival line, on the con- 

) dition that it should pass through their own property. But 
' some inveterate croakers and grumblers mourned and refused 
to be comforted. Beyond all hope were such men as Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, — who for many years in Parliament 
represented Oxford University in its most benighted state, — 
a man with the mind of a priest of the Middle Age, who al- 
| most yearned for the fires of Smithfield and the repeal of the 
| statute of mortmain; and Colonel Sibthorp, the unterrified, 
who while his life lasted never lost an opportunity of inform- 
q ing the House of Commons how “he hated those infernal 
| | railroads.” He even went so far as to say emphatically, that 
| “he would rather meet a highwayman, or see a burglar on 
| his premises, than an engineer; he should be much more 
| safe, and of the two classes he thought the former more 
respeciable.” 
| With the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
Mr. Stephenson acquired abundant fame, and was now on 
the high-road to fortune. Did we narrate in detail, as we 
have thus far done, the succeeding events of his crowded life, 
| this article would easily grow to double its length. We can, 
therefore, but glance at the operations in which he was con- 
cerned after the period when his eminent abilities were uni- 
versally recognized. The London and Birmingham road, in 
which he was next interested, was an undertaking of tenfold 
the magnitude of the Liverpool line. Before a rail was laid, 
a tremendous battle had to be fought again with country 
clowns and benighted croakers, sleek churchmen and smooth 
lawyers, red-hot orators and cool officials; and the expense 
of carrying the bill through Parliament alone amounted to 
nearly £73,000 sterling, a sum large enough to build a 
road fifteen miles long in the United States. The cost of 
one work upon the line, the great Kilsby Tunnel, owing to un- 
foreseen difliculties in construction, amounted to & 1,750,000, 
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and thirty-six millions of bricks were used in building it. The 
total cost of the road, one hundred and twelve miles long, was 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 


“The following striking comparison has been made between this 
railway and one of the greatest works of ancient times. The great 
Pyramid of Egypt was, according to Diodorus Siculus, constructed by 
three hundred thousand — according to Herodotus by one hundred 
thousand — men. It required for its execution twenty years, and the 
labor expended upon it has been estimated as equivalent to lifting 
15,733,000,000 of cubic feet of stone one foot high. Whereas, if in 
the same manner the labor expended in constructing the London and 
Birmingham Railway be reduced to one common denomination, the 
result is 25,000,000,000 of cubic feet more than was lifted for the Great 
Pyramid; and yet the English work was performed by about 20,000 
men in less than five years.” 

Mr. Stephenson resided in Liverpool until after the com- 
pletion of the Liverpool and Manchester line, and then re- 
moved to Alton Grange in Leicestershire, where he lived 
for several years, to superintend the working of a coal-pit 
which he had purchased in connection with several other 
gentlemen. But as railways were now springing up all over 
England, he was frequently called from home to make sur- 
veys. He had now indeed scarce a moment which he could 
regard as his own, completely occupied as he was with his 
colliery, his locomotive factory, and various railroads. From 
1833 to 1837 he was engaged in the survey of the North 
Midland, from Derby to Leeds, the York and North Mid- 
land, from Normanton to York, the Manchester and Leeds, 
the Birmingham and Derby, and the Shetlield and Rotherham 
railways, —of all of which he was the chief engineer. He 
possessed astonishing powers of endurance and labor. Dur- 
ing this busiest part of his life, he travelled with his secre- 
tary upwards of twenty thousand miles by post-chaise, on 
many nights snatching sleep in his carriage, and at the dawn 
of day at work and on until dark,—and this for several 
weeks in succession. He disliked writing letters, having 
learned too late; but he could dictate with the most un- 
erring accuracy and precision, and his secretary in 15395 re- 
lated that in one day he dictated no less than thirty-seven 
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letters, many of them embodying the results of much close 
calculation. He could fall asleep at any moment he pleased, 
awake at any hour, and go to work at once, — a faculty which 
has been conspicuous in some military men, among them 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Railways were now belting the whole country with their 
iron bands, and the croakers hid their diminished heads as 
rival lines rushed by them in all directions. We cannot 
even name all those in which Mr. Stephenson and his son 
were more or less interested. Some of the greatest the father 
did not live to see completed, among them the Chester and 
Holyhead line, with its grand original feature of the iron 
tubular bridge over Menai Strait. Many of the readers of 
the “ Illustrated London News” will remember their interest 
in the pictorial progress of this immense work, from the 
raising of the first section of the tube to the completion of 
the whole, as Mr. Robert Stephenson drove the last rivet. 

In 1836 and 1837 there was a rush in Parliament for rail- 
way acts. In the former year, 34 bills passed the legisla- 
ture, authorizing the formation of 994 miles of railway at 
an estimated cost of £17,595,000; and in the following 
session 118 notices of new bills were given. The furor then 
ceased for a while, wholesome Parliamentary checks being 
imposed, and in 1838 and 1839 only five new acts were 
obtained; in 1840, not one; in 1841, only one; the next two 
years were quiet ; and not until 1844 did the spirit of specula- 
tion again burst forth, when it did so with the suddenness 
of Law’s Mississippi scheme or of the- California fever, raging 
beyond all control, until, in the third year following, specula- 
tors and dupes were alike slaughtered and crushed out of 
existence by the railway Juggernaut of 1847, 

Whoever will glance at the “London News” for those 
years, will find, not only sketches depicting the mania, but 
all sorts of impracticable and impossible contrivances to do 
away with the steam-engine, to run at the rate of one hun- 
dred miles an hour by atmospheric pressure, and the like. 
Some of these projects, if we may judge by their multiplica- 
tion of cranks, wheels, and cogs, would seem to have had 
no purpose but to increase friction, instead of lessening it. 
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They ruined their inventors and stockholders, and while the 
rails remain, the triumphant locomotive rans and whistles 
over them all. 

Prominent among the visionary class of engineers was 
Mr. Brunel, a man of much ability, who has built many ex- 
cellent works, but who has always been engaged in some 
gigantic scheme which has never succeeded. He made the 
Great Western road, from London to Bristol, on the broad- 
gauge system, with the rails seven feet apart, requiring, of 
course, wider embankments, and larger and heavier locomo- 
tives and cars, adding immensely to the expense, and causing 
infinite annoyance, in connection with other roads, by the 
break of gauge. He constructed the Thames Tunnel, a use- 
less mine. He advocated the atmospheric-pressure principle, 
of which Mr, Stephenson rightly decided, “ It won't do.” He 
has of late built the “ Leviathan” steamship, of 22,500 tons ; 
and, judging from his past experiments, we wait with great 
curiosity, and without entire confidence, for its results. 

Never, since the days of the South Sea scheme, has Eng- 
land beheld such extravagance of speculation as seized upon 
her in 1845 and 1846. The whole nation went mad on the 
subject of railway shares. Hundreds of lines were projected 
that never could have been constructed; but the premiums 
on the shares constituted their sole worth, in the opinion of 
speculators. Shares! shares! was the universal ery. What 
they were worth to hold for a time, and then sell, was the 
sole question. Of real value they had no more than the 
Semper Augustus tulip-bulbs of Holland's mania. All classes 
became infatuated ; social distinctions on "Change were utterly 
forgotten; noblemen were known as “ stags ” in Capel Court, 
learned prelates as “ bulls,” and delicate ladies as “ bears” ; 
the son of a charwoman, a clerk in a_ broker’s office at 
twelve shillings a week, was found to have his name down 
as a subscriber, in the London and York line, for £ 52,000, 
and the Duke of St. James might be seen arm in arm with 
Jeremy Diddler. Who has not relished Thackeray’s inimita- 
ble satire in “* Punch,” which narrates how Jeames Plush, of 
Berkeley Square, servant to Mr. Flimsey of the firm of Flim- 
sey and Flash, one morning came into the breakfast-room to 
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inform his master that he could no longer wait as a menial, 
because he had made £ 30,000 by speculating in railway 
shares, — how Mr. Flimsey at once arose, grasped him by the 
hand, and begged him to take a seat at the table, — how it 
was soon discovered that Mr. Plush was of a very ancient fam- 
ily, as Hugo de la Pluche came over with William the Con- 
queror,— and how Miss Emily Flimsey remarked, that, even 
in Mr. Plush’s humble situation, she had noticed his high 
demeanor? At last the bubble burst, and ruined multitudes. 
No man had contributed toward its inflation more than 
George Hudson, worshipped for a time by his dupes as 
“the railway king,” and when the crash came, cursed as a 
railway Moloch. 

Mr. Stephenson was not in the least affected either by the 
wild schemes or by the wilder panic that succeeded; he never 
speculated in railway shares, and always dissuaded others 
from doing so. He had now become a rich man, and there 
was no necessity for him to enter into speculations, from 
which, however, he was restrained by principle, and not by 
policy. In 1837 he had purchased Tapton House, an elegant 
seat near the town of Chesterfield, where he led the life of a 
country gentleman, gradually withdrawing from active busi- 
ness, which he gave up to his son. He erected gigantic 
lime-works on his estate, and purchased extensive collieries in 
addition to those he already worked. His business sagacity 
and judgment were great, his undertakings prospered, and 
wealth rapidly flowed in upon him. His fame had gone 
abroad, and Leopold, King of the Belgians, sent for him and 
his son, when railroads were projected in his kingdom under 
his encouragement. The consequence was, that all the fright- 
ful Parliamentary expenses were avoided, the whole capital 
was remunerative, and the Belgians obtained the full ad- 
vantages of railways at less than one half the average cost of 
those in England. For his eminent assistance to the Belgian 
system of roads, the king created Mr. Stephenson a Knight 
of the Order of Leopold in 1835, and in 1841 a like honor 
was conferred upon his son. Mr. Stephenson also visited 
Spain, to examine the merits of a proposed line, the “ Royal 
North of Spain Railway,” which, however, did not meet his 
approbation. 
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At Tapton he sought repose after the fatigues of a hard 
life; but he was always busy, and entered into the enjoy- 
ment of nature as heartily as he had labored on his loco- 
motive. He built melon-houses, pineries, and graperies of 
great extent,—a pine house sixty-eight feet long, and an- 
other hot-house one hundred and forty feet. His workmen 
were kept employed in building until he had no less than ten 
forcing-houses heated with hot water. His fruits became well 
known far and wide, and since his death his pines and grapes 
have taken the first prize in a competition open to all England, 
and this even over the famous products of Chatsworth. His 
early affection for birds and animals revived: he had favorite 
breeds of dogs, cows, horses, and rabbits, and not a bird’s nest 
on his grounds escaped his attention. “ Whilst walking in 
the woods or through the grounds, he would arrest his friends’ 
attention by allusion to some simple object, — such as a leaf, 
a blade of grass, a bit of bark, a nest of birds, or an ant carry- 
ing its eggs across the path, — and descant in glowing terms 
upon the creative power of the Divine Mechanician, whose 
contrivances were so exhaustless and so wonderful.” He had 
no love of in-door life ; he read very little; but he delighted in 
intelligent conversation, and acquired a vast deal of knowl- 
edge from the superior minds with which he came in contact. 

As in youth he was prudent and frugal, so in his prosperity 
he was open-hearted and liberal. He dispensed elegant hos- 
pitality at Tapton, and his friends always readily accepted 
invitations to visit him. He delighted to fight his battles 
over again; nor did he ever display the least false shame of 
his humble origin, or treat with coldness one of his early 
friends. He was several times offered knighthood by the 
Prime Minister; but he always refused it, and made no use 
of his Belgian title. He frequently invited to his house the 
humble companions of his youth, talked over the past and 
present with them, and generally concluded by opening his 
purse and forcing upon them some solid token of his kind- 
ness. When he visited Newcastle, he invariably went his 
rounds to discover old acquaintances; and if they were retir- 
ing and shrank into their cottages, he followed them, striking 
on the floor with his stick, and holding his noble person up- 
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right, while he asked kindly, “ Well, and how ’s all here to- 
day?” 

His forehead was large and high, projecting over the eyes, 
and of massive breadth across the lower part. The eyes 
were gray and keen, the mouth strongly chiselled, while a be- 
nignant expression was stamped upon his fair, clear, ruddy 
face. His hair became gray at an early age, and at the close 
of his life it was white and silken. He usually dressed in 
black, with a white neckcloth, and wore a watch-ribbon with 
a large bunch of seals, and a coat of rather old-fashioned cut 
having large square pockets in the skirts. His manners and 
deportment always at once arrested attention, and marked 
the gentleman; he appeared to advantage in the most dis- 
tinguished society, and it was frequently remarked of him by 
thorough-bred aristocrats, that he was one of nature’s noblemen. 

His health had already begun to decline, from the period of 
an attack of pleurisy soon after his return from Spain. In 
July, 1848, he was seized with intermittent fever, from which 
he seemed to be recovering, when a sudden eflusion of blood 
from the lungs terminated his life on the 12th of August, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. His funeral proces- 
sion was headed by the corporation of the town of Ches- 
terfield, and followed by a large body of his work-people and 
many of the neighboring gentry. His remains were buried 
under Trinity Church, Chesterfield, where a simple tablet 
marks the last resting-place of a good and great man. 

The fame and fortune of Stephenson were due solely to his 
perfect knowledge of the value of time, united with his un- 
swerving rectitude of purpose. He stands an eminent exam- 
ple of the worth of diligence and character, and his success is 
but another proof that patient continuance in well-doing, and 
incorruptible integrity, have their reward even in this world. 
Wherever he appeared, he inspired confidence. He loved 
truth himself, and exacted it from others. He scorned cant; 
he hated humbug. He was always ready to aid young men, 
either through mechanics’ institutes, in which he was deeply 
interested, or when they sought his advice singly. He could 
tolerate dulness if coupled with industry, but with witless af- 
fectation he had no patience. His life-motto was, Persevere. 
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He had always as a humble workman carefully preserved his 
own self-respect; and afterward, when visiting Sir Robert 
Peel at Tamworth, in company with the most distinguished 
society in the kingdom, he made his mark and maintained 
his position. 

He had strong powers of observation, and was a daring 
thinker on many scientific questions, which he treated in a 
manner peculiarly his own. One day, while on a visit to Sir 
Robert Peel, he was on the terrace in conversation with Dr. 
Buckland, the geologist. Suddenly they saw in the distance 
a railroad train, throwing behind it a long line of white 
steam. 

“* Now, Buckland,’ said Mr. Stephenson, ‘I have a poser for you. 
Can you tell me what is the power that is driving that train?’ 
‘Well, said the other, ‘I suppose it is one of your big engines.’ 
‘But what drives the engine?’ ‘Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle 
driver” ‘What do you say to the light of the sun?’ ‘How can 
that be?’ asked the doctor. ‘It is nothing else,’ said the engineer: ‘ it 
is light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands of years, — light, 
absorbed by plants and vegetables, being necessary for the condensa- 
tion of carbon during the process of their growth, if it be not carbon in 
another form, — and now, after being buried in the earth for long ages 
in the fields of coal, that latent light is again brought forth and liber- 
ated, made to work, as in that locomotive, for great human purposes.’ 
The idea was certainly a most striking and original one: like a flash of 
light, it illuminated in an instant an entire field of science.” 

We heartily recommend Mr. Smiles’s book to the perusal 
of our readers, pre-eminent as his subject was among the 
scientific men of the nineteenth century. 

When England shall come to estimate the triumphs of her 
soldiers of peace, as meet for the rewards which she lavishes 
on her heroes whose swords have won them fame,—when she 
shall spread broad before the nations the scroll whereon is 
written the list of her mighty public benefactors, and shall 
point to it with the pride she now feels in her “meteor flag,” 


which has 
‘* braved a thousand years 


The battle and the breeze,’’ — 
among those names not one will shine with purer lustre than 
that of George Stephenson, the Railway Engineer. 
6 
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Arr. II].—1. Exploration of the Country between the Mis- 
souri and Platte Rivers, §c. In a Topographical Survey, 
by Lieut. G. K. Warren. Washington. 1857. 

2. An Historical Sketch and Business Review of the City of 
Leavenworth, Kanzas Territory, §¥c. By A. G. Hawes. 
Leavenworth. 1857. 


Nepraska and Kanzas, as given to us by the recent gov- 
ernment surveys, may be divided into three main sections. 
The first of these comprises the bottom-lands on the rivers, 
and the arable prairies that rise up from them. The second 
consists of the Bad Lands, or the Mauvaises Terres of the 
French trappers. Back of the latter, seamed by volcanic fis- 
sures, and desolated by sheets of fossil deposit, are spread 
out vast rainless plains, sometimes, though rarely, broken by 
streams of water, yet usually covered by a short grass, sufli- 
cient for the ordinary purposes of pasturage. How far these 
plains can be made to support any but a nomadic population, 
is a question which has lately begun to command no small 
degree of curiosity on the part of emigrants. It is, in fact, 
a momentous question; for by it is to be decided whether 
American emigration in the Missouri Valley has now reached 
its extreme western boundary, or whether it is to go on, occu- 
pying and organizing new States, until it meets the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. The weight of authority now seems 
to be, that, when the Bad Lands are reached, a final barrier is 
interposed to the establishment of large agricultural, mercan- 
tile, or even pastoral communities. This conclusion rests on 
the following reasons. 

1. The insufficiency of water. ‘The central plains are not 
only generally rainless, but this rainlessness results from a ne- 
cessity of their position. Rain, as is well known, is produced 
by the condensation which ensues when two volumes of at- 
mosphere of different temperatures, and of unlike degrees of 
moisture, come in contact with each other. The moist and 
hot air of the equator, moving in the current of the trade- 
winds from the south to the north, meets the cooler air 
of the ocean, as well as that which flows down from the 
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poles, and thus forms the rain by which the seaboard is sup- 
plied. To water, however, the central lands both of our own 
continent and of the Eastern hemisphere, another device is 
necessary. There, the layer of atmosphere which rests on the 
earth becomes heated far beyond that of the seaboard, by the 
vast expanses of the sun-baked plains which there is no sea to 
relieve; while, on the other hand, an excess of rain is neces- 
sary, to supply those immense rivers, without which the coun- 
try cannot be irrigated. This object is effected by means at 
once simple and grand. The philosopher has but lately 
noticed that nothing seems better to condense a current of hu- 
mid air than an elevated plain. The wind strikes the foot of 
such a plain, and mounts the ascent until it comes in contact 
with the higher and cooler layers. This produces a rapid 
condensation, the results of which are seen in the rivers which 
pour down the side of the declivity which the winds strike. 
To use the language of Guyot: — 

“ The mountain chains are the great condensers, placed by nature here 
and there along the continents, to rob the winds of their treasures, to 
serve as reservoirs for the rain-waters, and to distribute them afterwards, 
as they are needed, over the surrounding plains. Their wet and cloudy 
summits seem to be untiringly occupied with this important work. From 
their sides flow numberless torrents and rivers, carrying in all diree- 
tions wealth and life.” 

It is to this process that we owe the magnificent rivers 
that water what would otherwise be the arid valleys of the 
Mississippi and Missouri. ‘The trade-winds from the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico — the easternmost of them only par- 
tially arrested by the Alleghanies, the southern not at all— 
strike the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. ‘There 
the great process of condensation commences, There, from 
the mountain showers, gush forth the Northern Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Yellowstone, the Platte, the Arkansas, the 
Red River, and the Rio Grande. But here the work stops. 
Before the trade-winds reach the summit, their moisture is 
exhausted. No more rain falls, because no more moisture is 
condensed. It is not until the western descent of these great 
plains presents itself to the breezes which arise from the trop- 
ical Pacific, that rain begins again to fall. It falls there, it is 
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true, but lightly, — for the southwestern winds are much less 
fully freighted with moisture than the southeastern, — yet in 
sufficient quantity to supply the comparatively moderate re- 
quirements of the narrow Pacific coast, and to fill the sources 
of the only two rivers by which the coast is traversed, the Co- 
lumbia and the Colorado. It leaves, however, between the 
western and eastern slopes, the vast area of rainless table- 
land which we recognize as the great plains." 

That the great plains, without some method of watering, 
must remain incapable of agriculture, is clear. Even Colonel 
Benton, whose indomitable will would have made him one of 
the last to surrender a project so dearly cherished as that of con- 
tinuous American civilization, tells us that the country “ must 


* In McCosh and Dickie on Creation, the general beneficence of such an ar- 
rangement is thus treated. “In the New World, the chain of the Andes — its great 
back-bone —is situated not far from its western border; to the east of this vast 
range are extensive plains, with interspersed secondary mountain-ranges ; and this 
peculiarity of conformation has a most important and necessary relation to its cli- 
matic peculiarities. The trade-winds from the Atlantic, in their progress, first reach 
the eastern slope, where the secondary chains of mountains condense part of the 
moisture in refreshing showers ; and finally, coming in contact with the great and 
elevated principal ranges, the air is robbed of most of the vapor which remains. 
Hence, a continual flow of water down the eastern slope, clothing that fertile region 
with the richest vegetation, and giving it the largest river systems in the world. A 
necessary result of this influence exerted on the moist trade-wind in its progress to 
the west is, that, by the time it reaches the western side of the Andes, nearly all its 
moisture has been lost, and a line of coast on the Pacific presents the character of 
an arid desert. The extent, however, of this region of drought is very small, com- 
pared with that which profits at its expense. The advantage derived from the ar- 
rangement on the one side of the Andes far more than compensates for the disad- 
vantage, and then this latter is still farther lessened by local peculiarities ; for the 
Chilian desert would have presented greater latitudinal extent if the Cordilleras 
toward the north had been higher, and the continent of greater breadth. 

“Imagine a different arrangement of surface ; the great mountain chains, for ex- 
ample, transferred to the eastern, instead of occupying the western side ; the conse- 
quence would have been that the Atlantic trade-wind must have had its progress 
arrested, and its vapor condensed, at a comparatively carly part of its course; the 
ocean, giving up a portion of its waters to the passing wind, would have received 
them back again at no great distance in space, and after a short lapse of time; no 
extensive river systems could have possibly existed as at present; in a word, the 
whole influence of the genial wind would have been far more extensive, and the 
change in the land surface, and the resulting effect in climatic peculiarity, would 
have resulted in a very different distribution of organic forms, — would have given 
rise to new features in the zones of animal and vegetable life, and changed the habi- 
tations of man, and the relations of one part of mankind to another.” 
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be helped out by wells as soon as settled.” The only well by 
which substantial aid can be afforded, is the Artesian; and it 
is this agency, indeed, which is looked forward to by many 
very intelligent men as the means by which the plains are to 
be brought under cultivation. 

There are, however, one or two practical difficulties in the 
way of the opening of such water-sources. Artesian foun- 
tains, it is now well understood, are drawn from the reservoirs 
of rain-water collected in those vast, but irregular, stone cis- 
terns, which are formed, in stratified countries, by the super- 
position of beds of rock intermingled with layers of gravel or 
sand. Thus, let us suppose that the rain, descending the east- 


ern slope of the mountain, A, insinuates itself into the fissure 
between A and the edges of the strata D, E, and G, which 
Wwe may assume, as is not unfrequently the case, to have been 
tilted upward against the sides of the mountain, A. Now, 
in the ordinary alternation of tertiary stratification, the water 
will trickle by the rocky layer, D, and will percolate into the 
bed of sand or gravel, E. This bed it will gradually fill, first 
by virtue of its own gravity, and then by the pressure of its 
weight in the upper portions which it already saturates. But 
it will not stop here. If its direct downward course is ar- 
rested by a second impermeable layer, it passes that, and 
drops into the layer of sand or gravel which is next beneath. 
Those who have noticed, in railway cuts, how eight or ten 
layers of soft and of hard material often alternate, and how, 
when these layers crop downwards, the softer of them con- 
tinue to trickle with water for months after they are opened, 
though in this case the reservoir is comparatively small, will 
readily understand how it is, not only that immense water- 
courses may be thus opened from these subterranean river- 
beds, but that, in piercing the earth downward, there may be 
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as many distinct fountains as there are strata. The first of 
these truths is illustrated by the fountain of Vaucluse, which 
| issues forth quite a little river of its own, emitting on an 
average 9,360 cubic feet per minute, or 5,030,000,000 cubic 
| feet in the year. The second we find evidenced in the coal 
mines near St. Nicholas d’Aliermont, not far from Dieppe, 
| where, in a perpendicular shaft,'seven distinct sources were 
struck ; the first between 80 and 100 feet from the surface, 
the second at 328 feet, the third from 570 to 590 feet, the 
fourth from 690 to 710 feet, the fifth at 820 feet, the sixth 
at 940 feet, and the seventh at 1,090 feet. 
How the water is brought to the surface is readily seen. 
| Two vertical perforations of the surface are made, the one 
| at B and the other at C. As soon as that at B strikes the 
surface of the layer E, the water will gush upward, to a 
3 height which will be regulated by the height of water con- 
tained in the fissure by the side of the mountain, A, as well 
as by the extent of the grade by which the layer E has de- 
scended. When, however, the perforation at C reaches the 
layer E, the water will at once gush to the surface. There, 
the level of the surface of the soil is much below the upper 
surface of the reservoir from which the water is drawn. ‘The 
| consequence is, that a stream flows forth, whose capacity is 
limited only by the extent and tilt of the sand or gravel bed 
from which it issues. 
A still more simple supply is found in cases where the 
strata crop upwards and uncover themselves by the side of a 


hilly slope. 


} Here the water drifts in by the exposed hill, and fills the 
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reservoir B. There may be, we will suppose, an orifice at H, 
in which case the water will gush upwards to the height of B. 
Supposing, however, that the valley of which H is the centre 
begins to swell upward towards another hill, and that hence 
the layer B becomes again exposed at E, we have a natural 
spring, whose force will be regulated by the extent of the 
prior descent. 

It will hence be seen that two elements are necessary to 
the supply of an Artesian well. The first of these is rain. 
Now as to this, so far as concerns the great central plains, 
there is a unanimity of opinion. Even Colonel Gilpin, the 
most sanguine of the explorers, declares them to be “rainless.” 
Colonel Fremont gives several very vivid illustrations of this. 
Thus, on July 13th, 1842, when on a plateau which we should 
suppose of all others the most likely to be watered, — that 
between the North and South forks of the Platte,— and in 
a country seamed by fissures, into which the water would 
percolate if the two conditions of rain and reservoir were 
supplied, he declares, speaking of a particular ridge : — 

“ At the foot of the northern slope was the bed of a creek, some 
forty feet wide, coming, by frequent falls, from the bench above. It 
was shut in by high perpendicular banks, in which were strata of 
white laminated marl. Jts bed was perfectly dry, and the leading 
feature of the whole region is one of remarkable aridity, and perfect 
Sreedom from moisture. ... ++ We had suffered much to-day, both men 
and horses, for want of water, having met with it but once in our 
uninterrupted march of forty miles.” 


If here, where rains were not unfrequent, such aridity 
could take place, how much more irremediable would be 
the evil on the great rainless plains of the Southwest! 

So far as concerns the stratification of the plains, the in- 
formation at our command is not sufficient to enable us to 
speak. We must look forward, for more definite statistics, to 
the results of the exploration now recommenced under the 
auspices of Lieutenant Warren. 

2. The inadequacy of the soil renders the compact settle- 
ment of the Bad Lands still more doubtful. The result which 
scientific observation has here reached, has been sustained by 
the practical experience of emigrants. They agree in saying 
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that, even where the land is not a mass of volcanic deposit, 
it presents, with rare exceptions, no soil which the agricul- 
turist can till. The chief of the exceptions is the narrow but 
most beautiful valley of the Yellowstone, where indeed the 
land is as fertile as the scenery is wild and lovely. But be- 
yond this and the valley of the Upper Missouri, the highest 
degree of productiveness of which the soil is usually capable 
is represented by a short though wide-spread grass. “ Agricul- 
tural settlements,” says Lieutenant Warren, “have now nearly 
reached their western limits on our great plains; the tracts 
beyond must ever be occupied by a pastoral people, whether 
savage or civilized.” The causes of a portion at least of this 
devastation, Colonel Fremont traces to the great evaporaticn 
on the sandy surface; and the saline efllorescences, which 
whiten the ground, and shine like lakes reflecting the sun, 
make the soil wholly unfit for cultivation. The effect of this 
want of verdure, which is in some regions so great as to pre- 
vent even the buffalo from finding suscenance, is painfully 
exhibited in the condition of the resident tribes. “They are 
miserably poor,” we are told by the same authority, “ armed 
only with bows and arrows, or clubs; and, as the country they 
inhabit is almost destitute of game, they have no means of ob- 
taining better arms. Roots, seeds, and grass, every vegetable 
that affords any nourishment, and every living animal thing, 
insect or worm, they eat. Nearly approaching to the lower 
animal creation, their sole employment is to obtain food; and 
they are constantly occupied in a struggle to support existence.” 

That a great «ivi zed, pastoral community can be raised 
on the better portion, at least, of these plains, is maintained 
with much ingenuity in a very interesting recent letter from 
Colonel W. Gilpin, from which the following extracts are 
taken :— 

“The pastoral characteristics, being novel to our people, need a 
minute explanation. In traversing the continent from the Atlantic 
beach to the South Pass, the point of greatest altitude and remoteness 
from the sea, we cross successively the timbered region of soft soil and 
long annual grasses, and finally the great plains. The first two are 
irrigated by the rains coming from the sea, and are arable ; the last is 
rainless, of a compact soil, resisting the plough, and is therefore pastoral. 
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The herbage is peculiarly adapted to the climate and the dryness of 
the soil and atmosphere, and is perennial. It is edible and nutritious 
throughout the year. This is the ‘gramma’ or ‘ buffalo-grass.’ It 
covers the ground one inch in height, has the appearance of a delicate 
moss, and its leaf has the fineness and spiral texture of a negro’s hair. 
During the melting of the snows in the immense mountain masses at 
the back of the great plains, the rivers swell like the Nile, and yield a 
copious evaporation of their long sinuous courses across the plains ; 
storm-clouds gather on the summits, roll down the mountain flanks, 
and discharge themselves in vernal showers. During this temporary 
prevalence of moist atmosphere, these delicate grasses grow, seed in 
the root, and are cured into hay upon the ground by the gradually re- 
turning drought. It is this longitudinal belt of perennial pasture upon 
which the buffalo finds his winter food, dwelling upon it without regard 
to latitude ; and here are the infinite herds of aboriginal cattle peculiar 
to North America, — wild horses, elk, antelope, white and black-tailed 
deer, mountain sheep, the grizzly bear, wolves, the hare, badger, por- 
cupine, and smaller animals innumerable. The aggregate number of 
cattle, by calculation from sound data, exceeds one hundred million. 
No annual fires ever sweep over the great plains; they are confined to 
the prairie regions. ..... 

“ The pastoral region is longitudinal. The bulk of it is under the 
temperate zone, out of which it runs into the arctic zone on the north, 
and into the tropical zone on the south. The parallel Atlantic and 
arable region flanks it on the east, that of the Pacific on the west. 
The great plains, then, at once separate and bind together these flanks, 
rounding out both the variety and compactness of arrangement in the 
elementary details of society, which enable a continent to govern itself 
with the same ease as a single city. 

“ Assuming, then, that the advancing column of progress, having 
reached and established itself in force all along the eastern front of the 
great plains, from Louisiana to Minnesota, — having jumped over and 
flanked them also to occupy California and Oregon, — assuming that this 
column is about to debouch upon them to the front, and occupy them 
with the embodied impulse of our thirty millions of population, hereto- 
fore scattered upon the flanks, but now converging into phalanx upon 
the centre, some reflection, legitimately made, may cheer the timid, and 
confirm those who hesitate from old opinion and the prejudice of ad- 
verse education. 

“Tt is well established that six tenths of the food of the human family 
is, or ought to be. animal food, the result of pastoral agriculture. The 
cattle of the world consume eight times the food per head, as compared 
VOL, LXXXVI.— No. LSO, 7 
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with the human family. Meat, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, 
wool, leather, and honey, are the productions of pastoral agriculture. 
Fish is the spontaneous production of the water. Nine tenths of the 
labor of arable culture is expended to produce the grain and grasses 
that sustain the present supplies to the world of the above enumerated 
articles of the pastoral order. If, then, a country can be found where 
pastoral produce is spontaneously sustained by nature, as fish in the 
ocean, it is manifest that arable labor, being reduced to the production 
of bread-food only, may condense itself to a very small percentage of 
its present volume, and the cultivated ground be greatly reduced in 
acres. 

“ At present the pastoral culture of the American people results ex- 
clusively from the plough, and this is its amount : — 


Cattle of all kinds, ‘ 18,378,907 


Iforses and mules, ‘ A 4,896,050 
Swine, ‘ 30,534,213 


Value, .  $ 655,883,658. 


“Tt is probable that the aggregate aboriginal stock of the great 
plains still exceeds in amount the above table. It is all spontaneously 
supported by nature, as are the fish of the sea. Every kind of our do- 
mestic animals flourishes upon the great plains equally well with the wild 
ones. ‘Three tame animals may be substituted for every wild one, and 
vast territories reoccupied, from which the wild stock has been extermi- 
nated by indiscriminate slaughter and the increase of wolves. 

“The American people are about, then, to inaugurate a new and 
immense order of industrial production, — PasroraL AGRICULTURE. 
Its fields will be the great plains intermediate between the oceans. 
Once commenced, it will develop very rapidly. We trace in their his- 
tory the successive inauguration and systematic growth of several of 
these distinct orders. The tobacco culture, the rice culture, the cotton 
culture, the immense provision culture of cereals and meats, leather 
and wool, the gold culture, navigation external and internal, transpor- 
tation by land and water, the hemp culture, the fisheries, the manu- 
factures. 

“ Each of these has arisen as time has ripened the necessity for each, 
and noiselessly taken and filled its appropriate place in the general 
economy of our industrial empire. 

“This pastoral property transports itself on the hoof, and finds its 
food ready furnished by nature. In these elevated countries, fresh 
meats become the preferable food for man, to the exclusion of bread, 
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vegetables, and salted articles. The atmosphere of the great plains is 
perpetually brilliant with sunshine,— tonic, healthy, and inspiring to 
the temper. It corresponds with and surpasses the historic climate of 
Syria and Arabia, from whence we inherit all that is ethereal and re- 
fined in our system of civilization, — our religion, our sciences, our 
alphabet, our numerals, our written languages, our articles of food, our 
learning, and our system of social manners.” 


Supposing, however, that with central Nebraska and Kan- 
zas civilization outside of the river-bottoms must cease, the 
question arises, What effect will this important fact have on 
these young territories themselves, as well as on the country 
at large? 

Nebraska and Kanzas will, in that case, be the shores at 
which will terminate a vast ocean-desert, nearly one thousand 
miles in breath. To the west of that desert lie California 
and Oregon, great producing, and yet not capable of be- 
coming great manufacturing countries; the former contain- 
ing the finer, but not the coarser metals, together with bread- 
stuffs abundant for her own support; the latter eminent 
for her wheat-growths, her fisheries, and her lumber. But 
in neither California nor Oregon is to be found the coal 
capable of working, nor the iron for framing, those great 
machines by which the wool of a country can be turned into 
its clothing, —by which the hides of the millions of cattle 
that range the prairies can be used for the shoes and the 
furniture of the nations on either side,—by which the but- 
tons can be turned and the nails cut. On the other hand, on 
the eastern coast of this great desert sea will lie Kanzas 
and Nebraska, of all countries the best suited for the sites of 
vast manufactories. ‘There run rivers whose descents and 
whose copiousness adapt them as well to turn the wheel 
as to irrigate the land. There, underneath a soil which can 
support a million of workmen, are spread layers of coal which 
will form the fuel for tens of thousands of square miles. 
There is the iron which is to form both the engine and the 
staple, —the arm that strikes, as well as the material that 
is struck. ‘There, in fact, are the great furnishing ware-rooms, 
where the people of California will exchange their gold and 
quicksilver, and those of Oregon their fish and lumber, for 
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the hardware, the clothes, and the furniture which the manu- 
factories of the Missouri Valley will produce. If this view 
be correct, the scene at one of these prairie seaports of the 
West will be not unlike that at one of our ocean-ports in 
the East. At the docks of the great cities which will then 
spring up on this shore of civilization, will arrive fleet after 
fleet of the future ships of the desert, each dashing on over 
its iron track to the destined port. There, on the levee at 
which these waves of sand will terminate, will be strewn 
the boxes containing, not only the gold of the Sacramento 
and of the San Joaquin, and the quicksilver of New Alma- 
den, but the wines which are even now beginning to be 
drawn from the vineyards of Los Angeles, and cotton and 
sugar from the south of the Sierra Nevada. There will be 
found, in an abundance which New England herself can 
but rival, the dried and salted fish of the Columbia and 
the Willamette, and the furs which the Oregon hanting- 
grounds produce in such rare abundance. There will be 
seen warehouses and shops like those which, in New York 
and Philadelphia, collect for Western inspection the products 
of Europe and of New England. It will be cheaper for 
the Pacific merchant to come here and purchase, than it 
would be to visit the cities of the Atlantic. Manufacturers 
on the Kanzas River, on the Blue River, on the Osage, can 
sell heavy goods at least twenty per cent cheaper than manu- 
facturers in Connecticut or Pennsylvania. Freight, amount- 
ing to five dollars to the hundred-weight, will be a suflicient 
protection to force the manufactories of the Missouri Valley 
at once into energetic action. ‘The time will come when 
the Western merchant, who leaves California by the cars 
to buy his stock at the East, will find in Topeka, in Nebraska 
City, in Lawrence, warehouses which will unite the products 
of the Atlantic States and of Europe with the goods which 
the abundance of breadstufls, the proximity of the raw mate- 
rial, and the relief from the burden of freight which bears 
so heavily on transportation across the Alleghanies, will 
enable the factories of Kanzas and Nebraska to present on 
the spot, to the exclusion of Eastern competitors. 

In the people of the great plains, the markets of Kanzas 
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and Nebraska will not find purchasers alone. Those plains, 
desert-like as they may be, are dotted with islands of great 
beauty and richness. Even in the sterile wastes intervening 
between the South Fork of the Platte and the Arkansas, 
these frequently occur; “little valleys,’ as they are called 
by Colonel Fremont, “with pure crystal water, here leaping 
swiftly along, and there losing itself in the sands; green 
spots of luxurious grass, flowers of all colors, and timber 
of different kinds.”* Sometimes these valleys spread them- 
selves into extensive territories, of one of which, on the 
westernmost slope of the Rocky Mountains, the same ex- 
plorer tells us, that it is twenty miles in diameter, “ covered 
with a rich soil, abundantly watered, and surrounded by high 
and well-timbered mountains,—a place where a farmer 
would delight to establish himself, if he were content to live 
in the seclusion which it imposes.” Sometimes the arable 
land is distributed in zones, like that which surrounds the 
Salt Lake. Not unlike the ocean, this vast sweep of desert 
is broken by islands that are themselves continents in ex- 
tent and variety of produce, as well as by islands that are 
mere specks of rock and sand. It will be to the first coast 
that checks the waves of sand by which these islands are 
girt,— in other words, it will be to the prairie-banks of Ne- 
braska and Kanzas, — that this insular commerce of the desert 
will tend. 

There is one other view, however, which is calculated still 
more to enhance the importance of this frontier of our East- 
American mainland. When the time comes for the inland 
transportation of the goods of China and India from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, it will be found that there is one 
route whose cheapness, at least for heavy goods, will enable 
it to outbid all competitors. The Pacific shores, unlike those 
of the more sociable and restless Atlantic, rise up in uni- 
form and dignified seclusion from the approaches of the sea. 
The coast of the Atlantic is perforated by bays and seamed 
by rivers. There is scarcely an area of ten miles square, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, which does not send _ its 


* Exploring Report, p. 113. + Tbid., p. 178. 
7 * 
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tributary to the Atlantic. Far different is the case with the 
western slope of North America. South of the Columbia 
River, two ranges of mountains rear their heads, the western- 
most of which approaches so closely to the sea as to leave 
no room for a river of any length to strike inland. The rivers 
which run into the Bay of San Francisco traverse merely 
the coast. But the Columbia River, as if for the very pur- 
pose of affording an avenue for inland trade, while it forms 
one vast and navigable stream from the ocean to the centre 
of the Oregon plain, flares out at the latter point into three 
forks, each of which offers a pass, and the only passes here 
accessible, through the Rocky Mountains. It is the Columbia 
alone that breaks through the mountains of the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada; it is the Columbia alone that holds the 
keys to the passes of the mountains, from which, on the 
easternmost side, run the tributaries of the Platte. The 
forks of the Columbia will, therefore, have on one side of 
them the only navigable waters leading to the Pacific, and 
on the other the only highways through whose mountain- 
gates the locomotive can course on its way to the Missouri 
Valley. That the Platte and the Kanzas are incapable of 
navigation, we think is now abundantly proved; but it is 
equally clear, that the valleys through which they run are 
the natural courses through which the canal must be opened 
and the railway laid. Thus there will pour into the great 
depits which these frontier States will present, not only the 
products of Eastern and Western America, but those of 
China and India. 

To these considerations is to be added the fact, that the 
corn and wheat prairies of Nebraska, Iowa, and Kanzas 
stand on the banks of that great river, which, with a volume, 
a force, and through an extent of territory no other stream can 
equal, shoots down the freight committed to it on the vast 
corn-consuming plains of the Southern Mississippi. It is as 
if the staple and the producer were placed at the top of a 
great natural inclined plane, and the consumer at the bottom. 
Never was there such an avenue for such a freight. For five 
hundred miles these magnificent prairies slope upward from 
the river-banks. For one thousand miles the river dashes 
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down with a velocity which enables even the slower class of 
steamboats to make the descent in from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour. It is here that the Missouri has a great ad- 
vantage over the Mississippi. ‘The prairie country is scarcely 
reached by the latter river, so far as continuous navigation is 
concerned. The rapids at Keokuk interpose a serious bar- 
rier to the continuous shipment of freight from any but the 
south-east corner of Iowa and the southern lobe of Illinois. 
Were it not for this, the shallows above Dubuque inter- 
pose still greater difficulties in the way of the produce of 
Wisconsin and of Minnesota. ‘The navigation of the Missouri, 
on the other hand, continues nearly one thousand miles be- 
yond where that of the Mississippi stops. Where the lan- 
guid waters of the latter have scarcely force enough to propel, 
or depth enough to float, a raft, the powerful current of the 
former enables the heaviest boats to double their speed. It 
is on account of the cheapness and rapidity which transporta- 
tion in such a channel gives, that we think that the market 
of the Gulf country will be supplied from the valley of the 
Missouri, not from that of the Mississippi. 

The character of the soil in the vast territories watered by 
the Missouri cannot be understood, without taking in view 
the geological as well as the riparian formation. Originally 
a great ocean swept through central North America, having 
for one of its shores the Rocky Mountains, and for the other 
the Alleghanies. As this ocean was contracted more and 
more, it left in its bottom a series of seams, the main one of 
which is now traversed by the Missouri. The bottom-lands, 
of which the base of this seam is composed, form a plain, 
extending in breadth from five to twenty-five miles, and 
accompanying the river through nearly its whole course. 
The flatness of this plain, and the very soft soil of which it is 
composed, may explain the fact that, of all streams, taking 
into account even those of the least pretensions, there is none 
whose evolutions are so capriciously eccentric as those of this 
giant and otherwise majestic river. It doubles and curves, for 
instance, to such an extent, around a line of a hundred miles 
between Leavenworth and Nebraska City, as to make that 
one hundred miles two hundred. It presents every possible 
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aspect to the sun, and the sun every possible aspect to it. 
One moment we may be reposing serenely under the shade 
of an awning, in the confidence that, for a time at least, we 
are well sheltered from the tremendous blaze of noonday ; 
the next moment the stream wheels round, and we find our- 
selves sitting prominently out in one great, unsheltered glare. 
What is popularly called the western bank is, by turns, the 
northern, the southern, and the eastern. It is this remarkable 
circuity of course that will cause the river travel to be super- 
seded almost entirely by that of the car. 

The secret of so capricious a course on the part of this, 
otherwise the most available river in the world, is easily told. 
The Missouri, with its impetuous current, swollen by the 
entire eastern drainage of the Rocky Mountains, leaps down, 
with a force which earth cannot resist, on the vast parallelo- 
gram two thousand miles in length which forms its basin. 
In its impetuous career, it strikes at one moment upon a 
majestic tree, tears it up by its roots, and dashes with it 
down stream ; but soon it finds its burden too heavy or too 
large for anything but its deepest channel, and the tree is 
dropped upon the first shoal. ‘Then comes a new formation. 
The mud which the river holds in such immense quantities, 
aided by the drift-wood with which the stream is filled, 
collects around the shoal in which the tree is imbedded. The 
shoal becomes a bar; and the river, finding it in the way, 
bounds off in the opposite direction, and cuts for itself a chan- 
nel out of the soft bottom-land to which it retreats. ‘This, 
however, leads to new spoliations,— new annexations of 
territory, which prove too powerful for their conqueror to 
carry, — new changes of channel,—and new curvings and 
curvettings in a course already wayward enough. 

The effect of this on the bottom-lands is easily perceived. 
It makes them, as farms, more or less uncertain. Besides 
this, it utterly destroys their uniformity. Sometimes the 
river leaves all the bottom on one side of it, and forces itself 
on the other entirely up to the foot of the bluffs by which it 
is hedged in. Then we see from ten to twenty miles of bot- 
tom-land on one side, and nothing but bluff on the other. 
Sometimes it divides the bottom-land equally ; sometimes 
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it scallops each side, so as to furnish the bluffs each with an 
undulatory fringe-work of rich grass pasture or dark alluvial 
soil. But whatever may be its course, it leaves, on one side 
of it or the other, a rich bottom, which for immediate pro- 
ductiveness has probably no superior in the world. ‘To this 
are added almost uniform belts of forest-trees, interposing 
themselves between the bottom and the bluff, which, along 
the States of Iowa and Missouri and the opposite shores, 
develop themselves in great beauty, variety, and grandeur. 
These trees, in connection with the stone with which the 
blufls are often filled, give building materials to the settler 
in the richest abundance. 

In Nebraska, the fertile bottom-lands on the Missouri River, 
according to the topographical survey of Lieutenant Warren, 
begin near the mouth of the Vermilion River, on the ninety- 
seventh meridian, about fifty miles from Sioux City, and about 
one thousand miles on the river course from the Mississippi. 
There, the trees on the river-bottom, which in Missouri and 
Kanzas are so immense and luxuriant, and which as we 
proceed north have been gradually thinning, shrink into a 
narrow belt, “ varying,” as we are told by the same accurate 
observer, “ from a single tree to groves half a mile in width, 
alternating on either side, or occupying a few of the larger 
islands.” The river at Sioux City forks into two branches, 
the main one of which, retaining the parent name, pursues a 
westwardly course, while the lesser, under the name of the 
Big Sioux, continues the prior course of the Missouri to the 
north. The bottom-lands, however, do not follow the course 
of the greater stream. Along the Missouri, west of tlie june- 
tion with the Sioux, they become narrow, and are so irregular 
and so subject to inundation as to give but an uncertain 
prospect of support. Nor, so far as can be learned from those 
who have tried the soil, are the table prairie-lands, which lie 
back from the bluffs, susceptible of much cultivation. The 
soil becomes thinner and thinner, and at last degenerates into 
a cold and desolate moor, on which no vegetation can live. 
The only exception is the mouth of the Eau-qui-court, which 
runs into the Misseuri about sixty miles above the Big Sioux. 
Here there is a patch of very rich and fertile soil. So thin 
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and poor, however, does the country now become, that Lieu- 
tenant Warren declares it as his opinion, that “no point 
above the Vermilion could be relied on, for many years to 
come, to raise corn for the support of a cavalry post; above 
this it must be transported.” It would seem as if the rich 
valley of bottom-land which accompanied the Missouri thus 
far, had deserted Nebraska at this point, and, by ascending 
the Big Sioux, had become the sole property of Iowa. 

The Platte River has undoubtedly great advantage, as 
being the natural highway over which emigration from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is to pass.* 

The valley of the Platte is sodded with firm and yet nu- 
tritious grass, which affords at the same time a road for the 
wagons and food for the oxen or mules by which the wagons 
are drawn. From its languid, though always accessible 
waters, the emigrant is able to draw a constant supply. It 
is, in fact, from this expansion and this shallowness that it 
derives its name. “ Ne,” river, and “ Braska,” shallow, is its 
Indian title, which it imparts to the territory; and its French 
and more popular name, “ Platte,” signifies the same thing. 
About at its centre, it divides into two forks. The first of 
these springs from the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 42°, and 
under the name of the Sweet Water drains what are now 
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known as the Rattlesnake Peaks. The second proceeds from 
a more southwesterly point, and springs from the ridge of 
that great water-shed from which fall on the one side the 
waters that descend into the Pacific, and on the other those 
that supply the Gulf of Mexico. From the mouth of the 
Platte to its forks, according to Lieutenant Warren's survey, 
the bluffs are from two to five miles from the water, making 
an intermediate bottom valley of from four to ten miles. 
The lowness of the bottom, however, subjects it to periodical 
inundations, which, though transient and light, render per- 
manent improvements impracticable. 

The bottom-lands of the Platte cease in a great measure 
at the river forks. From that point to Fort Laramie, the 
blufls come down to the water’s edge, and consequently the 
road has to cross the highlands of the ridges. From the 
mouth to Fort Kearny, cotton-wood of excellent quality is 
to be found. Above and around the forks, cedar is seen in 
considerable quantity. 

The width of the Platte is generally one mile; and when 
it is full, its depth is six feet throughout. This, however, is 
very rarely the case. This year an eflort was made to open 
steamboat navigation on the first fifty miles above its mouth. 
The attempt is now given up; and the general opinion of 
those who have had much opportunity of observation coin- 
cides with that of Lieutenant Warren, that the Platte “is of 
no use for navigation, as the bed is so broad that the water 
seldom attains suilicient depth, and then the rise is of short 
duration.” 

The arable prairies that arise from the bluffs by which the 
Platte is hemmed, do not spread to any considerable extent, 
after the first hundred and fifty miles of its course are passed. 

Even at the forks, the river becomes so low as sometimes, 
at its deepest parts, to be scarcely more than a foot in depth. 
Colonel Fremont, who passed it on August 27, 1842, a short 
distance below the forks, says :— 

“In many places, the large expanse of sands, with some occasional 
stunted trees on its banks, gave it the air of the sea-coast; the bed of 
the river being merely a succession of sandbars, among which the 
channel was divided into rivulets a few inches deep. We crossed and 
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re-crossed with our carts, repeatedly, and at our pleasure; and when- 
ever an obstruction barred our way, in the shape of precipitous bluffs 
that came down upon the river, we turned directly into it, and made 
our way along the sandy bed, with no other inconvenience than the 
frequent quicksands, which greatly fatigued our animals.” 


Of the difficulties attending the navigation of the Platte at 
the confluence with the Sweet Water, the same explorer gives 
the following graphic sketch. 


“In obedience to my instructions to survey the river Platte, if possi- 
ble, I had determined to make an attempt at this place. The India- 
rubber boat was filled with air, placed in the water, and loaded with 
what was necessary for our operations ; and I embarked with Mr. Preuss 
and a party of men. When we had dragged our boat for a mile or 
two over the sands, I abandoned the impossible undertaking, and waited 
for the arrival of the party, when we packed up our boat and equipage, 
and at 9 o'clock were again moving along on our land-journey. We 
continued along the valley on the right bank of the Sweet Water, where 
the formation, as already described, consists of a grayish micaceous 
sandstone, and fine-grained conglomerate and marl. We passed over a 
ridge which borders or constitutes the river hills of the Platte, consist- 
ing of huge blocks, sixty or eighty feet cube, of decomposing granite. 
The cement which united them was probably of easier decomposition, 
and has disappeared and left them isolate, and separated by small 
spaces. Numerous horns of the mountain goat were lying among the 
rocks; and in the ravines were cedars, whose trunks were of extraordi- 
nary size. From this ridge we descended to a small open plain at the 
mouth of the Sweet Water, which rushed with a rapid current into the 
Platte, here flowing along in a broad, tranquil, and apparently deep 
stream, which seemed, from its turbid appearance, to be considerably 
swollen. I obtained here some astronomical observations, and the 
afternoon was spent in getting our boat ready for navigation the next 
day. 

“ August 24.— We started before sunrise, intending to breakfast at 
Goat Island. I had directed the land party, in charge of Bernier, to 
proceed to this place, where they were to remain, should they find no 
note to apprise them of our having passed. In the event of receiving 
this information, they were to continue their route, passing by certain 
places which had been designated. Mr. Preuss had accompanied me, 
and with us were five of my best men, viz. C. Lambert, Basil La- 
jeunesse, Honoré Ayot, Benoist, and Descoteaux. Here appeared no 
scarcity of water, and we took on board, with various instruments and 
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baggage, provisions for ten or twelve days. We paddled down the 
river rapidly, for our little craft was light as a duck on the water; and 
the sun had been some time risen, when we heard before us a hollow 
roar, which we supposed to be that of a fall, of which we had heard a 
vague rumor, but whose exact locality no one had been able to de- 
scribe to us. We were approaching a ridge, through which the river 
passes by a place called ‘caiion’ (pronounced kanyon), a Spanish 
word signifying a piece of artillery, the barrel of a gun, or any kind of 
a tube, and which, in this country, has been adopted to describe the 
passage of a river between perpendicular rocks of great height, which 
frequently approach each other so closely overhead as to form a kind 
of tunnel over the stream, which foams along below, half choked up by 
fallen fragments. Between the mouth of the Sweet Water and Goat 
Island there is probably a fall of 300 feet, and that was principally 
made in the caiions before us, as without them the water was compara- 
tively smooth. As we neared the ridge, the river made a sudden turn, 
and swept squarely down against one of the walls of the caijion with a 
great velocity, and so steep a descent, that it had, to the eye, the ap- 
pearance of an inclined plane. When we launched into this, the men 
jumped overboard to check the velocity of the boat, but were soon in 
water up to their necks, and our boat ran on; but we succeeded in bring- 
ing her to a small point of rocks on the right, at the mouth of the 
cajion. Here was akind of elevated sand beach, not many yards square, 
backed by the rocks, and around the point the river swept at a right 
angle. ‘Trunks of trees, deposited on jutting points 20 or 50 feet above, 
and other marks, showed that the water here frequently rose to a con- 
siderable height. The ridge was of the same decomposing granite 
already mentioned, and the water had worked the surface in many 
places into a wavy surface of ridges and holes. We ascended the 
rocks to reconnoitre the ground; and from the summit the passage ap- 
peared to be a continued cataract, foaming over many obstructions, and 
broken by a number of small falls. We saw nowhere a fall answering 
to that which had been described to us as having 20 or 25 feet; but 
still concluded this to be the place in question, as, in the season of 
floods, the rush of this river against the wall would produce a great 
rise, and the waters, reflected squarely off, would descend through the 
passage in a sheet of foam, having every appearance of a large fall. 
Eighteen years previous to this time, as I have subsequently learned 
from himself, Mr. Fitzpatrick, somewhere above on this river, had em- 
barked with a valuable cargo of beaver. Unacquainted with the 
stream, which he believed would conduct him safely to the Missouri, 
he came unexpectedly into this caiion, where he was wrecked, with the 
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total loss of his furs. It would have been a work of great time and 
labor to pack our baggage across the ridge, and I determined to run the 
caiion, We all again embarked, and at first attempted to check the 
way of the boat; but the water swept through with so much violence 
that we narrowly escaped being swamped, and were obliged to let her 
go in the full force of the current, and trust to the skill of the boatmen. 
The dangerous places in this cafion were where huge rocks had fallen 
from above, and hemmed in the already narrow pass of the river to an 
open space of three or four and five feet. These obstructions raised the 
water considerably above, which was sometimes precipitated over in a 
fall, and at other places, where this dam was too high, rushed through 
the contracted opening with tremendous violence. Had our boat been 
made of wood, in passing the narrows she would have been staved ; but 
her elasticity preserved her unhurt from every shock, and she seemed 
fairly to leap over the falls.” : 

The region south of the Platte presents a much wider 
sweep for agricultural enterprise. The Blue River, which 
falls into the Kanzas about fifty miles west of Topeka, per- 
meates and fructifies with its tributaries almost the whole of 
the prairie level included between the Platte, the Missouri, 
and the northern fork of the Kanzas. Tere a climate not yet 
infected by the parching heats of the country below, is united 
with a soil of eminent fruitfulness. ‘The arable land begins 
here to widen, and to enclose one of the loveliest regions that 
the world knows. In rapid succession follow one another the 
valleys of the Blue River, of the Osage, of the Kanzas, of the 
Neosho, and of the Upper Arkansas. But even with these 
aids, the arable soil does not extend on an average farther 
than from one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles from 
the river-banks. 

The general character of the bottom-lands, not only of 
the Missouri, but of the Kanzas, the Yellowstone, and the 
Platte, is of sand and clay, richly impregnated and saturated 
with carbon, and with the vast quantities of decayed vege- 
table matter which the rivers are constantly precipitating. 
Not unusually, corn, to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
bushels to the acre, is here produced, with scarcely any more 
preparation than the turning of a soil which is already so 
soft and pliable as to require only the ordinary plough-work. 
From this, which forms, more strictly speaking, the river-basin, 
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there rises not unfrequently a second or subsidiary bottom, at 
an average height of fifty feet from the river level, and slop- 
ing back to the bluff-heights which form the base of the in- 
land prairies. Ordinarily, therefore, the river-banks arise in 
three terraces ; — first, that of their own bottom; secondly, that 
of the middle slope ; and thirdly, that of the blufl-heights, from 
which sweep away, sometimes in even plain, sometimes in 
billowy swells, the prairies themselves. These prairies, how- 
ever, have their own distinctive undulations. The ridge, or 
water-shed, which divides two rivers or water-courses, and 
which is hence called the “ Divide,” forms very often a level 
road for miles. It would seem as if, when the waters which 
once covered this vast region subsided, they first receded from 
this ridge or divide, and, in dropping down its sides, opened at 
almost equal distances seams or ravines, which are now trav- 
ersed, sometimes by rivulets ; sometimes by sloughs or mud- 
pools, which continue to ooze along until the spring which 
supplies them is absorbed ; and sometimes by mere wind-gaps. 
It is these troughs, almost always equal in their depression and 
their diameter, and generally covered with the richest verdure, 
that give to the prairies of the Missouri Valley a peculiar bil- 
lowy beauty. 

Of the agricultural qualities of the prairie soil, it is not 
necessary to speak. Undoubtedly, taking its permanency, its 
depth, its richness, and its extent into consideration, it can find 
nothing in the world to equal it. The great difliculty is the 
toughness of the vegetable canvas by which it is covered. 
For centuries, the long and strong threads of the grass-root 
have been knitted to and fro, until at last they have become a 
fabric, the tenacity of which no loom can rival. For centu- 
ries, birds have rendered their aid to complete the work, by 
dropping down seeds of an infinite variety of stunted but 
thick-set little plants, that clinch and rasp the sod above and 
beneath. For centuries, fires have periodically blazed over 
the whole surface, forcing vegetation, in very self-defence, to 
betake itself to underground work, where its enemy cannot 
reach it, building, or rather packing itself away, in cellars, two 
or three stories deep. 

It is not here that the gopher, whose exploratory energies 
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so often help the plough in the damper lands of the bottom, 
excavates its catacombs. That indefatigable little miner 
shrinks from the tough roots below, and the conflagrations 
above, which mark the prairie levels, and takes up his abode 
mainly beneath the shadow of the bluffs. Hence it is that 
the work of breaking up this toughest of soils has difficulties 
which the Eastern farmer can hardly comprehend. In Ne- 
braska and Kanzas, as many as six or eight yoke of oxen will 
be seen engaged at a single plough. Rarely is the work under- 
taken with less than four yoke. When once upturned, how- 
ever, the sod rots in the course of a summer. After this, it 
may be ploughed by a single yoke. Corn and potatoes grow 
on it after the first ploughing ; wheat not until after the 
second. 

The toughness of the prairie sod may form some test of its 
age. Mr. Schoolcraft tells us, that it is “more permanent in 
its qualities than even the firmest sandstones and limestones 
of the West, the latter of which are known to crumble and 
waste away under the combined influences of rain, frost, and 
other atmospheric phenomena of the climate.” We have, 
however, a more accurate method of measurement. In 1827, 
an oak-tree was cut down, whose roots interpenetrated the 
sod which lay over one of those ancient mounds by which 
this section of country is marked. The tree measured thirty- 
eight inches in diameter at the height of twenty-six inches 
above the ground, which gave three hundred and twenty-five 
cortical layers, indicating an age of three hundred and twenty- 
five years. One century, therefore, before the French entered 
the St. Lawrence, one century and a quarter before the Puri- 
tans landed at Plymouth Rock, the prairie-grass was busy in 
knitting this ancient garment for the preservation of the still 
more ancient aboriginal monuments beneath. 

To the same era the present formation of prairies may at 
least in part be referred. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his great work, 
gives us a series of plates representing the outlines of some of 
the more remarkable of those ancient farms, of which the 
prairies in the Missouri Valley show indications that may be 
clearly traced. The fields of which these farms consist are, in 
most cases, covered by the sod of which mention has just been 
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made, which carries their origin back for a period certainly ex- 
ceeding three hundred years. They are to be found in the 
richest and best-watered sections, and extend from one to three 
hundred acres each in area. The elaborate nicety with which 
these fields are laid out betrays a much higher degree of me- 
chanical skill, and of agricultural care, than we find in the 
wandering tribes, which alone European enterprise has been 
able to discover on the North American continent. In one 
ease, a parallelogram of a hundred acres is divided into four 
squares, separated from one another by neatly-defined walks. 
Each square is divided into a series of rows or beds, laid 
down with great accuracy and precision. “ Nearly all the 
lines of each area or sub-area of beds,” Mr. Schoolcraft tells 
us, “are rectangular and parallel. Others admit of half-cir- 
cles, and variously-curved beds with avenues, and are difler- 
ently grouped and disposed.” ‘To the fact that these beds, 
from the want of cattle capable of drawing the plough, were 
worked and cemented by the hand, year after year, is to be 
attributed the toughness which they gradually assumed, and 
which, under the covering of the prairie grass, has enabled 
them to withstand the passage of centuries. 

We have, therefore, in these ancient fields and gardens, 
the cause of at least a portion of those wide sweeps of 
prairie by which the forest is uprooted as well as the valley 
smoothed. When, with an art more refined, though not more 
laborious, the gardens of Pompeii and Herculaneum were cut 
into their long alleys and their graceful curves, races now gone 
were moulding these gardens of the Missouri, which a vesture 
equally impervious with the lava of Vesuvius was to preserve 
for the inspection of ages to come. 

** A race, that long has passed away, 
Built them ; — a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
The solitude of centuries untold 
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Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 

Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 

Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone, — 
All —save the piles of earth that hold their bones, — 
The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods, — 
The barriers which they builded from the soil 

To keep the foe at bay.”’ 

It is not unlikely, viewing the matter @ priori, that such a 
race as those by which the mounds of the Missouri and Ohio 
Valleys were built should have left tracts of cleared ground, 
of which the more delicate and complex structure of the gar- 
dens just noticed would form but a small fraction. Should 
desolation, such as we might suppose to follow in the track of 
a barbarian foe, sweep over the Genesee Valley, and should 
the deserted fields of that most fertile tract be left to the 
approaches of the prairie-grass, it would require not a long 
course of years to cover the dark soil of the upturned turf 
with a beautiful, but tough carpet, whose texture would pre- 
vent a forest-growth. We should find similar plains open 
wherever the hand of the farmer had been busy in clearing 
the soil. The valley of the Connecticut River would glitter in 
the billowy verdure, at least as beautifully as that of the Des 
Moines. We may, by the same reasoning, be justified in con- 
cluding, that some portion, at least, of the prairie expanse was 
cleared by aboriginal culture. 

But however this may be with the breaks which we find 
in the bosom of large forests, and with those artificial gar- 
dens in which the culture of the aboriginal husbandman 
may be specially traced, we must resort to the natural agen- 
cies of fire and water to explain the causes of that vast de- 
nudation by which the Missouri and Mississippi valleys are 
literally made bare. Fire is the Indian’s harrow by which he 
tears up the o/d pasture; his manuring power by which he 
works in order to produce the new. Even in the month of 
July, when the spring grass has already become coarse and 
dry, the traveller will see, curling up in point after point on 
the horizon, the smoke which marks the process by which this 
cheap agriculture is carried on. In a few moments the prairie 
is covered with a reddish-brown crust. In a few days the 
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tender green grass springs up. Here the cattle congregate, 
leaving the older and drier pasture. Here the butlalo, in 
wilder regions, collects in countless hosts, to meet that race 
with whose destinies he is bound by so subtile and indisso- 
luble a link. 

But this process, however salutary it may be to the short- 
lived and vivacious grass, is fatal to those majestic trees whose 
life is centuries. No sapling can survive a prairie-fire ; and as 
there are few prairies on the table-lands which are not on fire 
at least once in every two or three years, there is no sapling 
thus exposed that is not destroyed before it becomes a tree. 
It is thus that, in the higher and drier sections of the country, 
the general bareness of the prairies is to be explained. The 
exception denotes the cause. Wherever there is a deep ravine, 
with sudden and bare banks, down which the flame cannot 
lick, there, especially when there is a slough at the bottom so 
as utterly to exclude invasion, the young trees take refuge. 

The bareness of the valleys and river-bottoms can be ac- 
counted for on another principle. ‘The excursive character of 
the streams on the Missouri Valley of itself produces no 
denudation. Besides this, there is the record on every hill of 
the gradual emergence of the bottom-lands, at least, from the 
waters of a vast inland lake. The level and bare soil which 
the retirement of such a lake would leave, may be well un- 
derstood as forming the present river-bottom prairies. 

In respect to forests, Southeastern Nebraska and Eastern 
Kanzas have a great advantage over Illinois and Iowa. In 
the latter States, we may travel for miles without seeing the 
fringe of a single tree rise over the clear line of the horizon. 
The country in many sections is bald of all growths higher 
than grass. It is not so on the central valley of the Missouri. 
The cottonwood spreads itself in wonderful beauty along 
the bottom-lands, and with it the silver-poplar and the wil- 
low raise their flexible forms. Above, on the bluffs, are to be 
found the oak, the elm, the cedar, and the black-walnut. 
For fuel and for fencing, as well as for building, therefore, 
there is an abundance of material on the spot. 

With these points may be considered the climate. Be- 
tween the Missouri Valley and the same range of latitude 
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towards the east, the advantages, so far as evenness of tem- 
perature is concerned, are with the latter. Both in Kanzas 
and in Nebraska the thermometer ranges fifteen degrees higher 
in summer, and fifteen degrees lower in winter, than in Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. It is not uncommon for the mer- 
cury to sink to thirty degrees below zero in the one season, 
and to keep steady in the other, even as far north as Omaha 
City, at one hundred and ten. It is an error to seek the 
causes of these extremes in the as yet unsettled condition of 
the country. They result from the fact that, as we recede 
farther from the sea-coast, both heat and cold become in their 
degree greater. The reason is very simple. The ocean — 
from its comparative non-susceptibility to changes of temper- 
ature, from the readiness with which its layers, when over- 
heated, give place to others that are cooler, and from its moist- 
ure — has a very sensible influence in retarding the processes 
of heating and cooling for the atmosphere lying upon it. This 
influence declines in proportion to our removal from its seat. 
To quote from Humboldt : — 

“The temperature is raised by the proximity of a western coast in 
the temperate zone; the divided configuration of a continent into penin- 
sulas, with deeply-indented bays and inland seas; the prevalence of 
southerly or westerly winds; chains of mountains acting as protecting 
walls against winds coming from colder regions; the vicinity of an oce- 
anic current ; and the constant serenity of the sky in the summer months, 
It is lowered by elevation above the level of the sea, when not forming 
part of an extended plain; the compact configuration of a continent hay- 
ing no littoral curvatures or bays; the vicinity of isolated peaks; moun- 
tain chains, whose mural form and direction impede the access of warm 
winds; and a cloudy summer sky, which weakens the action of the solar 
rays.” 

Two features, however, tend greatly to soften these extremes. 
The winter is relieved by the crisp dryness of the air, as con- 
trasted with the piercing sharpness of our seaboard. The 
summer, to those who can take refuge in the shade, has nearly 
all its terrors removed by the cool and powerful breezes by 
which the prairies are incessantly swept. 

It is in these breezes, in fact, that resides one of the main 
charms of prairie \ife. In their uniformity, their bracing purity, 
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their vigor, they rival those of the sea. They are greatly 
preferable in these respects to those that traverse our eastern 
Alleghany slopes. With us, the wind comes fractured into 
puffs, or slit into threads, by the forests, the narrow gorges, 
the mountain crags, and the deep ravines through which it 
passes. Its order, like that of a great army which has been 
forced to defile through a series of mountain-passes, is broken 
up; and it comes down upon us in squads and platoons, 
which, though brisk and energetic enough, lack at the same 
time the uniformity and steady march of a well-disciplined 
body. But the breezes of the prairies pass onward in one 
grand and unbroken sheet. They may not blow with the 
force of our occasional Eastern gusts, but they blow like the 
trade-winds, with an evenness and continuity which may 
be always relied on, and which, in summer at least, is as 
far from sinking at one time into a calm, as from rising at 
another into a hurricane. In winter the case is different, as 
the wind then covers the prairies with a cold and heavy 
weight, whose very uniformity aggravates its severity. But in 
the summer, the delicious coolness and the unfailing regu- 
larity of the prairie winds are blessings to which all travellers 
will bear a grateful testimony. 

We have thus given a brief survey of the position and 
resources of the territory which, under the name of Nebraska 
and Kanzas, occupies no inconsiderable section of the west 
side of the Missouri Valley. From this survey, important 
conclusions follow. One of these is the damming up of 
the stream of American emigration at cur present western 
frontier. Whether that stream is to fork northward or south- 
ward, — towards Canada or New Mexico, — whether, turned 
back upon its fountains, it is to fall eastward down on the 
islands of the Caribbean, — these are questions too momentous 
to be here discussed. One observation we may be permitted 
to hazard. If we have indeed reached our western inland 
frontier, it is a frontier well worthy of its destiny. Perhaps 
there is no more striking illustration of the wisdom of that 
Providence which presided over the formation of our country, 
than in the fact that emigration was first led to our eastern 
coast, rather than to the great valley of the Mississippi. Had 
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the latter been first occupied, it is doubtful whether the 
rocks and lagoons of the sea-board would ever have been 
settled. No man would have turned from the prairie-sward 
to the seamed slopes of the Atlantic edge. As it is, we have 
the energy and patience which the difficult soil of the East 
generates, with that magnificent sweep of Western territory 
which, had it been opened to us first, might, from its very lux- 
uriousuess, have generated among those occupying it an igno- 
ble love of ease. 
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Ir seems a strange, and for that very reason it may not be 
an uninteresting study, to examine, at the very moment when 
France has almost ceased to have almost any liberties, what 
were the liberties she enjoyed from the thirteenth century up 
to the so-called great Revolution, and through the period 
when she was governed by what are usually denominated 
absolute, if not despotic monarchs. 

When discussing, or in any way judging, the history of 
France, it is always necessary to separate her institutions 
from the manner in which they were administered, and from 
the men who administered them. It has been often remarked 
by statesmen, that nearly all institutions are in themselves 
good, and have failed only from the deficiencies of those 
in whose hands they were placed, and who had the duty of 
carrying them out. It is therefore, we think, somewhat a 
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mistake to inveigh against the institutions of France in past 
times, and to go on repeating, (as is too often done, especially 
in England,) that France never had any appetency for liberty, 
because she never had any opportunity in her form of govern- 
ment for judging what liberty really meant. The elements of 
what in England has now become irrevocably constitutional 
and representative government, were all contained in France 
two or three hundred years ago; but the utter want of mod- 
eration on the part of those who had the institutions of the 
country in charge, prevented them from producing their natu- 
ral fruits, and compelled the nation to oscillate perpetually be- 
tween two extremes, resulting from the victory of this party or 
that. The struggles we have witnessed in France, in modern 
times, “ between the ancien régime and the Revolution,” to use 
M. de Tocqueville’s words,—that is, between anarchy and 
an exaggeration of the royal prerogative,— were as strong, 
though perhaps less fierce, when carried on, under another 
form, between the Parliaments and the crown; and in this 
struggle we find foreshadowed what were to be the future 
destinies, and indeed the future disasters, of France. 

When the phrase “ Parliamentary Government” is now used 
with regard to France, it is supposed to designate the men 
and the parties that have stood at the head of the French ad- 
ministration since 1789, and (barring the Empire) until 1851. 
Never was a greater error. France has never known what is 
meant by the genuineness and integrity of parliamentary 
power, and above all of representative government, since the 
decree for the suppression of the parliaments in the middle of 
the last century; for since that period, the same elements for 
the necessary balancing of forces have never existed. 

Let our readers on this side the Atlantic understand, that 
we are not speaking from their point of view; for it would be 
radically impossible to do so with regard to an “old-world” 
kingdom of the European continent. The “old-world” point 
of view, and, in a certain degree, “old-world policy,” are 
alone admissible, when judging of France. Therefore, our 
political philosophy upon this head must be received as rela- 
tive, rather than absolute. 

The origin of monarchy in France is a double one, — judicial 
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no less than military; and the first French kings were both 
judges and captains. ‘The French are said to be a “nation 
of soldiers,” and there is undoubtedly truth in the saying; but 
if ever a nation of plaideurs existed, the French is that nation 
also. An old author says of his countrymen : — 

“The French are so essentially litigious, so naturally given to law- 
suits and pleadings, that their kings have been obliged to establish more 
parliaments, courts, and special jurisdictions, and a greater number of 
judges, than are to be found in all the other countries of Europe. And 
this inordinate number of judges and jurisdictions has produced ten 
times as many advocates, procurators, solicitors, and other men of law, 
who, in order that they may gain a goodly livelihood, provoke and fo- 
ment such a host of actions and suits, that, in all France, there exists 
nothing that is not matter for litigation.” 

Now it may be said, that the entire legal history of this 
most litigious people is contained in M. de Bastard’s two vol- 
umes upon the parliamentary history of France; and from 
this point of view it is one of the most curious works that 
have been published for several years, and one which the his- 
torical student cannot possibly ignore. 

From the thirteenth century till the eighteenth, France was, 
to the full, as much governed by her parliaments as by the 
crown; and all the liberties of the individual, as of the nation, 
were guaranteed by those grandes compagnies, as they were 
denominated, over which the royal authority could exercise no 
intimidation, and in regard to which corruption was of no pos- 
sible avail. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are full 
of the struggle between the parliaments and the crown; and 
here we have occasion to recur to the observation made at the 
outset, namely, that want of moderation is the cause of all the 
political failures of France. The parliamentary institutions 
of France, during the entire ascendency of the ancien régime, 
were about as well adapted to the national character as any- 
thing one can imagine. ‘They united in themselves the facili- 
ties for just the degree of freedom and of governmental influ- 
ence combined which the French race is capable of support- 
ing; and they were framed with such wise elasticity, that, 
had they endured, they might easily have been made to corre- 
spond subsequently to all the exigencies of an improved age, 
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and of a people more advanced in political education. But 
they did not endure, because they could not; and they were 
incapable of enduring, because the exaggeration of right and 
authority, on the part of those to whom the working of the 
parliamentary machinery was intrusted, was so great, that it 
provoked a corresponding exaggeration in the crown; and the 
consequence was a determined struggle, in which the parlia- 
ments carried things so far, and with so high a hand, that 
in self-defence the crown could do nothing else than sup- 
press them. ‘The day of their suppression was a fatal day for 
France; but the parliaments themselves did everything in 
their power to make any other result impossible. It is often 
regretted that France (constituted as she is) has no aristo- 
cratic class which can, as in England, interpose between 
the people and the crown, and, while protecting either from 
the usurpations of the other, prevent both from aspiring to 
any exclusive concentration or possession of absolute power. 
France had two sources whence such an aristocracy might 
have sprung,— her noblesse d’épée and her noblesse de robe. 
Her army and her magistracy might each have given her the 
guardians of her freedom against the encroachments of the 
mob or of the crown. The first attempt at anything of the 
sort was made by the noblesse of the sword, and was found 
intolerable; for instead of serving as a counterbalancing force. 
the French feudal nobility dreamed of little else than of oppres- 
sion on its own account, and for its own profit. Instead of 
shielding both the people and the crown, it threatened both. 
and rendered itself impossible. Richelieu saw this at a 
glance, and destroyed the military xoblesse; but Richelieu 
died before he had constructed anything in the place of the 
power that was destroyed, and the crown and the people 
were left face to face with each other, with nothing between 
them to deaden the blows they might one day chance to deal 
upon each other. ‘The sword being found to have been com- 
paratively useless, politically speaking, and in the formation 
of a genuine aristocracy, the gown remained. How near 
the gown was to furnishing France with an upright, con- 
scientious, deserving, hard-working, and liberal aristocracy. 
it is worth our reading M. de Bastard’s book in order to 
VOL. LXXXVIL.— No, 180. 9 
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see. ‘T'wo things in the volumes before us are particularly 
striking to those who have made _ he civilization of France 
their study, — the education of youth in the parliamentary 
centres of the country under the ancien régime, and the system 
favoring the absorption of the inferior by the superior classes, 
a feature hitherto thought by no means characteristic of the 
social constitution of the Gallo-Roman races. With regard 
to the former, nothing is better worth attention than the 
description given by M. de Bastard of what the youth of the 
French parliamentary families were, some hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years ago. 

“The parliamentary youth of France,” he observes, “ were delivered 
from idle habits, and that uncertainty of the future which, at the pres- 
ent day, discourages so many, — being early in life incorporated into 
the ranks of the magistracy, and having thus the time and means 
afforded them of treading in the steps of their elders. The right of 
judging (droit d’opiner) was not, however, awarded to these young men 
till after several years of toil and experience ; and the system adopted 
with regard to the variety of courts in nearly all the parliaments, op- 
erated well for the educating of future magistrates.” 

There is no doubt that this was the inducement for a very 
considerable portion of the upper and middle classes in 
France to obtain an education such as no class in the coun- 
try has been in the habit of receiving since, and such as fitted 
those who did obtain it to place themselves profitably at 
the head of the country, and to aid in the work of guiding its 
destinies by framing and applying its laws. In innumera- 
ble cases the young men (sons and relatives of magistrates) 
who entered actively upon an official career were too young 
to be able to assume any responsibility; frequently, habitu- 
ally even, lads of seventeen were accepted as successors of 
their fathers or uncles; but, although they became immedi- 
ately partakers in all the labors of the courts in which they 
took their seats thus early, they did not, as M. de Bastard ob- 
serves, acquire the right of “judging” their fellow-citizens, but 
prepared themselves for the period when this “right” should 
be awarded them. 

Napoleon I. was so thoroughly well aware of the greatness 
and high morality of the old parliamentary families of the 
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ancien régime, and of the weight such a class ought to pos- 
sess in the state, that he aimed at re-constituting a sort of 
legal aristocracy, or a species of legal caste, by the establish- 
ment of what he termed the Judicial Novitiate, by means of 
which the younger relations of magistrates and high judicial 
functionaries should hold it as an honor to tread in the steps 
of their elders, and should prepare themselves, through a 
series of years, for the occupancy of the places in which their 
predecessors had done credit to their names, and good service 
to their country. But, like all regulations framed merely by 
the hand of man, and not reposing in any way upon the hab- 
its and manners of the people, this “ judicial novitiate” pro- 
duced nothing beyond a few isolated families, and vanished, 
leaving no trace, after the fall of Napoleon, in 1815. The 
parliamentary families of pre-Revolutionary France were a 
caste, because the parliaments were a power, and represented 
the local organization of free, and then uncentralized France, 
With the gradual growth of centralization, and the destruction 
of the parliamentary centres, these families ceased to repre- 
sent anything; and the legal youth of France, if we may so 
call them, instead of helping to form what the English have, 
aptly enough, of late years termed the “ governing classes,” 
would simply have been required to swell the army of public 
functionaries, remunerated by the central authority, and sub- 
ject to a despotic will. From this the descendants of the 
ancient and time-honored judicial houses of France revolted ; 
and Napoleon’s “ judicial novitiate” failed to create anything 
in the shape of a class or caste. 

We repeat that, in the face of the truly deplorable con- 
dition to which the youth of France (especially in the su- 
perior ranks) have now sunk, —a condition of which foreign- 
ers even can be good judges, from the tone of the stage, of 
literature, and of the press in that ountry, — it is assuredly 
interesting for the philosophical or historical student to per- 
ceive what was the radical, the almost incredible difference, 
caused by national institutions and habits, in the same 
race, one hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago. 

The other point to which we alluded is equally important, 
and touches equally upon one of the peculiarities of the 
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Gallo-Roman civilization; namely, the absorption of the in- 
ferior by the superior classes, 

In France and Germany (and in the former — will it be 
believed ?— more even than in the latter) there has been a 
tendency to social stagnation. Wherever it is contrary to 
the national manners, habits, and feelings to believe that 
what is new can be equally excellent with what is old, there 
will be witnessed what we have termed the tendency to 
stagnation, — namely, the tendency to imagine that a cer- 
tain social superiority can be the privilege only of a small 
number. This is the case in France more than in any other 
Continental country; less, as we know, in England than in 
any country in Europe. ‘The consequence is, that, while 
England counts the most numerous aristocracy of any nation 
in Europe, France, on the contrary, has a nobility that is every 
day dying out. The curious thing is, that, as ideas enlarge, 
and as the progress of the entire world becomes in nearly 
every respect more manifest, France shuts herself up more 
and more in her antiquated notions. The farther off she is 
from the origin of all superiority, therefore of all aristocracy 
in its real sense, namely, from merit, which is the source of. 
all distinction, —the farther off her noble races are from this, 
the more they seem resolved to immure themselves in the 
past only, and to refuse to recognize the rights of actual liv- 
ing and breathing merit. The proof that this is the case is 
the peculiar feeling of the enemies of all social distinctions in 
France. Ask any avowed revolutionist, from Brest to Mar- 
seilles, what he thinks of some count or marquis whose father 
was a carpet-maker or an ironmonger, and mark with what 
exquisite contempt he will treat him as “ being nobody at 
all,’ — as being a pretender, and not “the real thing.” He 
hates the Montmorencys and La 'Tremouilles and La Roche- 
foucaulds, and the whole set of men, from first to last, whom 
he looks upon as the representatives of a superior order. But 
the curious feature of the case is, that he never denies their 
being something that he can never be; and this is the very 
reason for which he would have them all suppressed. The 
Anglo-Saxon feeling is a very different one. An English 
“ Radical” or democrat will tell you, “One man is worth 
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another.” He makes no difference between Lord Lyndhurst, 
whose father was a painter, and Lord Arundel, whose ances- 
tors figured in the Crusades; between a Wellesley and a Tal- 
bot, except that, of these two, the former appears to him im- 
measurably greater than the latter. His sentiment of equality 
is the true one, for it is based upon the recognition of 
individual merit; whereas the Frenchman has become stag- 
nant to such a degree, that he esteems no nobility valid, that 
of birth excepted; and not being able to give himself the long 
line of ancestors he regards as indispensable, he would sweep 
from the earth every man who does not date from yesterday, 
avowing thereby that, in his mind, ancestral descent does 
alone constitute nobility. It is impossible to comprehend 
many of the characteristics of the French race, or indeed thor- 
oughly to penetrate all the causes of its frequent revolutions 
(far more social than political), unless the peculiarities we 
here allude to be minutely studied. But this feeling of 
exclusiveness was by no means so prevalent two centuries 
ago as it now is; and strangely enough, at the time when 
nobility of birth was in the highest enjoyment of its highest 
privileges, the nobility of merit was the most easily obtained, 
and the most widely honored on all hands. 

“The establishment and growth of families in our ancient cities,” 
says M. de Bastard, “is one of the most interesting facts that have to 
be studied in the formation of society in France. It is a fact to be 
studied everywhere in the parliamentary centres. Few things are 
more admirable than this organization of society in past times in 
France. The work of transformation was slow, but surely progressive 
and ascendant; and the labors of each individual raised a whole gen- 
eration above the generation immediately preceding it, while, however, 
to rise in the social scale, the toil of a life was often necessary.” 

The author of the work before us shows us this slow, but 
perpetual, work of transformation going on in such cities as 
Toulouse, and in those where the parliaments held their 
sittings; and he refers us to other writers, who have noted 
how incessantly this progress towards the establishment of 
a practical and rational aristocracy continued in the capital. 
An interesting statistical work might be made upon the 
gradual formation in Paris of what are now termed “ noble 
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races,” whose origin was as follows. A stranger (for few of 
the high Parisian families had Parisians for their founders) 
fixed himself in the capital, at some early period, as a shop- 
assistant, and perhaps himself became a shop-keeper; his 
descendants successively attained to the positions of town 
councillor, echevin, notary, lawyer, conseiller au chatelet, 
substitute of the procureur général, king’s advocate, parlia- 
mentary counsellor, president of a court of inquiry, avocat 
général, président @ mortier ; and thus, in four or five genera- 
tions, the descendant of the shop-assistant is the equal of 
many of the highest-born lords of the land. “It would be 
easy,” says M. de Bastard, “to quote names in plenty in 
support of what is here alleged.” But this readiness to ad- 
mit merit as the determining cause of rank (without which 
admission there is no possibility of forming a political aris- 
tocracy) began to slacken by degrees, as the old noblesse of 
birth came to be less deserving, and to arrogate by mere 
privilege what it perhaps felt itself becoming incapable of 
winning by merit. With the Revolution of 1789-93, all the 
really liberal opinions and sentiments that are to be recog- 
nized in the various classes of Frenchmen in the seventeenth 
century disappear, and make way for narrow-mindedness of 
every kind and description, under the disguise of the loftiest- 
sounding names. ‘The two classes became two castles, and 
were distinguished only for their rank hatred of each other; 
the plebeians demanding the total destruction of the noblesse, 
and the noblesse refusing now to owe any distinction save to 
a source unattainable by their enemies, that is, to ancient 
birth. 

Our generation, and indeed that which preceded ours, 
have had no opportunity of judging in France of anything 
save of what has been the direct product of the Revolution ; 
therefore, this violent aniagonism between patricians and 
plebeiaus is one of the social and political features which to 
our eyes particularly characterize the French nation. It is 
consequently of the deepest interest to find authentic docu- 
mentary evidence of the long and well-established existence 
of a diametrically opposite order of things ; and here is one 
of the reasons for which we recommend to all historical 
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students a serious perusal of M. de Bastard’s History of the 
Parliaments of France. 

From the now extinct twelve parliaments of Gaul, to the 
last Irish Parliament previous to the Union, it may perhaps 
be said that the transition is not a very abrupt one; but in 
the little volume entitled Robert Emmett, and semi-anony- 
mously presented to the Parisian public, what concerns the 
Parliament of Dublin is by far the least important part of 
the whole work. Before proceeding further, let us explain 
the term “semi-anonymously.” In Paris, when the volume 
referred to was on the eve of publication, early in the pres- 
ent year, rumors, at first vague, began to circulate as to its 
authorship, and the name of M. de Réemusat (the younger, 
the author of several clever articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes) was pronounced very generally. But a few days 
sufliced to clear up the mystery, and to put all Paris in 
possession of the name of the writer of a book, the subject 
of which was utterly unknown to ninety-nine hundredths of 
those who were preparing to discuss it. Therefore we ven- 
ture to say, that, though Robert Emmett bears no name upon 
its title-page, it is but a semi-anonymous production ; for 
throughout every fraction of Parisian society, of no mat- 
ter what opinions, the question addressed by most men to 
their neighbors has been, “ Have you read Madame d’Haus- 
sonville’s book, and what do you think of it?” 

If ever “fair ladye” had a right to publish a book, the 
author of the little volume in question has that right indu- 
bitably. Madame la Comtesse d’Haussonville is the grand- 
daughter of Madame de Statl, — the daughter of the Due de 
Broglie, and of his beautiful, accomplished, excellent, and 
far-famed duchess, Albertine de Staél. The Duchesse de 
Broglie, at her premature demise, left three children, — the 
distinguished writer, Prince Albert de Broglie, whose works 
have contributed not a little to enrich the political and 
constitutional department of French history; another son, 
now in the navy; and Mademoiselle de Broglie, now the 
wife of Count d’Haussonville, the author of several esteemed 
productions, and latterly of an excellent History of Lorraine. 
It will be acknowledged that Madame d’Haussonville could 
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hardly escape an author’s fate. The book she has just 
brought out is one not very easy to judge of,— one whose 
merits are rather negative than positive, and the originality 
of which consists above all in what its author does not say. 
This may require explanation. Nothing would have been so 
easy as to launch out into declamation without end on Eng- 
land and the revolutionary movements of 1798. Madame 
d’Haussonville’s great merit is, that, from the beginning to the 
end of her book, there is not a declamatory line. She might 
have said a vast deal more than she has; she might have 
said all she has said differently. Would the book have gained 
thereby? Some there are who unhesitatingly say, Yes ; others, 
who dogmatically say, No. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that these opposite opinions belong to the two so widely 
opposite schools which divide the modern literature of France. 
On the one side stand the partisans of what the English press 
has recently undertaken to ridicule as “fine writing,” — the 
artists who maintain that emotion is produced by the manner 
and form of expression, by its poetry and imagery; on the 
other are placed the champions of “ sobriety,” as it is called, 
— those who aflirm emotion to be dependent upon the fact, 
and not upon the manner in which it is expressed. It is the 
old quarrel over again of Classiques and Romantiques, — of the 
colorists, and of those who love only the sharp, pure outline. 
Madame d’Haussonville’s book is fitted to enchant the classic 
school, and drives to despair the votaries of romantic art. To 
us the book has another and utterly different interest ; and 
we are almost surprised that our point of view has not struck 
more of those French critics who have analyzed it, and expa- 
tiated upon it for the benefit of the French public. 

The most singular feature of the work is its coming from 
the granddaughter of Madame de Staél. A more unequivocal 
condemnation of all the vain, frothy, rhapsodical rhetoric of 
Corinne is nowhere to be found than in the mathematically 
precise, dignified, and somewhat frigid prose of Robert Em- 
mett. “ Good heavens!” was the first exclamation of a 
famous Parisian critic, “where has all the grandmother's 
enthusiasm flown to? What has become of her Lyrics ? 
Out of all the orchestra of poetic instruments that sigh and 
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wail through Madame de Staél’s works of fiction, not so much 
as the echo of an AZolian harp is to be found in her grand- 
child’s book!” This is true; and the “ Lyre” of Corinne 
would seem in the eyes of Madame d’Haussonville to be as 
rococo as the too famous yellow turban which has grown to 
be identified with the features of her illustrious grandmother, 
and which gives them (to those who have seen only her 
portrait) such a harsh, forbidding, intensely unpleasant air. 
That, up to a certain point, Madame d’Haussonville has 
judged soundly of this, we think there can be little doubt; 
the Lyrics of Corinne (which, after all, — we beg Madame de 
Statl’s pardon for saying it,— were only the necessary con- 
sequence of the false, declamatory tone of the Empire) — the 
Lyrics of Corinne are completely out of date; and we are 
grateful to the author of Robert Emmett for not having 
treated her public to any “ harp-music,” even when on the 
subject of Sarah Curran, who has been far too much “ sung” 
by Moore in his Irish Melodies, and only once properly 
dealt with, and sketched, in the chiar’ oscuro tints that be- 
fitted her, by our own Washington Irving, in his exquisite 
Broken Heart. But between the “ Lyrics” of the school 
personified in Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél, and the 
total absence of all emotion, there is a distance wide enough 
to admit of something that shall keep clear of both exag- 
gerations. We are not quite sure that we should not wish 
the tragic tale of Robert Emmett — the patriot of twenty- 
three years of age, who loved Ireland perhaps “ not wisely, 
but too well,” and who, at all events, paid the price of his 
imprudence with his life — to be told with more feeling, and 
less as though the narrator were merely registering a succes- 
sion of facts that could not by any means enlist her sym- 
pathies on either side. Such a desire may be very weak 
on our part; but we confess that, after reading this most 
correctly written, yet to us unsatisfactory volume, we were 
inclined to echo the exclamation made by a child, to whom, 
in Berlin, the splendid Grisai/le mural pictures of Cornelius 
were shown, and their extraordinary beauties explained : “ May 
be! but I wish there were live people in them!” Here, in 
our mind, is the defect of Madame d’Haussonville’s book. It 
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is, in its pure, cold outlines, an estimable, nay, a remarkable 
work of art; but it is not the fit record of the deeds and 
thoughts of those who loved what they loved so passionately 
as to die for it. It is wanting in life, and therefore in truth. 
It fails in animation, because it was composed by a writer per- 
petually afraid of becoming exaggerated or heroic. Madame 
d’ Haussonville is possessed by a natural, and perhaps salutary, 
dread of what, in his book on Pascal, M. Cousin calls “that 
poetic prose, the fatal sign of a literature verging on decay, 
which, at the end of the last and at the commencement of the 
present century, made its appearance in France”; but she has 
fallen into the contrary extreme. 

The very faults of this little semi-romantic, semi-historical 
volume upon Robert Emmett prepare us for a better appre- 
ciation of M. Cousin’s untiring efforts to maintain French 
prose at the height to which it was raised by the great authors 
and thinkers of the seventeenth century. It may not be ex- 
cessive to say, that no man in our age has done so much for 
the French language as Cousin. While withstanding every 
effort made by the so-called Romantiques to alter the character 
of that tongue, by the sudden assimilation of elements wholly 
foreign to its nature, he has at the same time, by his own ex- 
ample and by his commentaries on others, victoriously proved 
that there is no passion, however intense, no sentiment, how- 
ever sublime, to the expression of which French prose is not 
perfectly adequate. ‘To quote M. Cousin’s own words : — 


“England and Germany, Italy and Spain, have poets equal and 
often superior to ours. Imagination, the charming and dangerous 
muse, is, and always has been, somewhat strange to us, and we 
make up for her coyness by imitation of the most laboriously extrava- 
gant kind. But in prose no nation of modern times has any writers 
that at all approach ours.” 


This assertion is so true, that the conscientious student of 
various tongues will, if he identify himself successively with 
one idiom after another, be obliged to confess that, were there 
any hope of ever translating Tacitus without losing the 
energy, conciseness, and precision of the original, the one 
only language in which the attempt could be made would be 
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the French. Goethe —the master of all form and style, the 
arch-lapidary of modern times, the fashioner of words, who 
never rested so long as the expressions found were not exactly 
adequate to the impression received, and in turn to be con- 
veyed — felt so profoundly this superiority of French prose, 
that, after he had transformed his own redundant idiom, com- 
pressing it till he tortured it into something like conciseness, 
he had in the latter years of his life but one perpetual excla- 
mation upon his lips: “ Ah! if I could but write my thoughts 
in French!” 

Of all the great prose-writers who flourished in France in 
her most illustrious age, the seventeenth century, none offers 
so many deeply interesting points to the study of both the 
linguist and the philosopher as Pascal. It is not, therefore, 
astonishing, that such a thinker and such a writer as Cousin 
should be attracted and held captive by such a writer and 
such a thinker as Pascal. 


“The peculiar qualities of Pascal’s prose,” he writes, “are all but 
impossible to define ; and the power of feeling them even can be gained 
only by the most assiduous communication with the genius of him 
who wrote. Pascal's style is, above all, an exquisite mixture of naiveté 
and grandeur. It is by turns full of familiar simplicity and of the 
strongest poetic inspiration, without ever falling into affected negli- 
gence, — that worst of affectations, — or into the vulgar amalgamation 
of two opposite styles, whence is derived what is now termed poetical 
PTOSC. vane Pascal stayed but a short time upon earth; but however 
rapidly he passed away, during his quick passage he had a distinct 
vision of Perfect Beauty; he attached himself to it with all the power 
of his mind and of his heart, and let nothing escape from his hands that 
did not bear its indelible sign, Such was in him the passion for the 
Perfect, that it is notorious that he wrote thirteen times over the seven- 


teenth Provinciale !” 


Here we interrupt our quotation for what seems an abso- 
lutely necessary remark, — necessary to the perfect compre- 
hension of both Pascal and M. Cousin. In what regards the 
mere expression, the outward form of all art, as in what re- 
gards the conception or idea to be expressed, there are two 
schools; — one, that of inspiration; the other, that of reflec- 
tion. The latter tells you, with Boileau and Voltaire, that a 
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work must be “woven and rewoven” fifty times before it is 
fit to be given to the public, and that apparent facility is 
to be won only by untiring toil; the former asserts, with 
Goethe, that, do what you will, “ you will never win the road 
to others’ hearts, if what you say does not spring from your 
own.” The generality of authors in all times and tongues 
are divisible into these two categories;— those who grow 
tiresome and pretentious from perpetually retouching their 
work, because they are wholly preoccupied with its outside, 
while of inside there is little or none; and those who grow 
vague, declamatory, and incomprehensible, because they pour 
forth at once all they fancy their inspiration commands them 
to pour forth, and because in reality they are in wild pursuit 
of their own idea, which they have never yet positively caught, 
or been able to hold fast. Yet the clear-sighted, mathemati- 
cal, but intensely-inspired Pascal, — the man so full of strange 
contradictions that in childhood he re-discovered Euclid’s 
problems, proving them as Euclid had done," and having, by 
what was strongest in him, reason, attained to the highest 
range of Christian faith, cast reason from him as an ille- 
gitimate ground of belief,— the man whose strong, painful 
sense of poetry comes from the same sources whence Shake- 
speare derived his, —the man whom no human weakness es- 
capes and whom no human loftiness can surprise, and who 
would appear, from the dawn of youth upward, to have had 
every one of his feelings immediately accountable to him- 
self, and therefore immediately expressible ;—this man, Pas- 
eal, wrote the seventeenth Provinciale thirteen times over! 
Why? Was he not sure, before taking pen in hand, of 
what he meant to say? Did he, like secondary spirits, doubt 
whether he intended to express this or that? Or was he, 
could he be, preoccupied by the mere puerilities of the out- 
ward grace and charm of this, rather than that, expression ? 
No! Pascal here is still the same as ever, — proud, uneasy, 
toiling to reach another species of faith than that he possesses, 
disdaining all literary fame and all purely literary art, — wholly, 


* It will be remembered that, when twelve years old, Pascal invented (for he had 
no previous knowledge of them) the thirty-two propositions of the first book of the 
“ Elements.” 
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exclusively, incomparably himself, and for ever searching 
throughout the entire world of linguistic forms for that which 
should the most perfectly, the most inevitably, embody his 
thought. “The Perfect” of which Cousin speaks as being 
the object of Pascal’s ceaseless passion, is that through which 
he — the finite creature of an infinite Creator — can manifest 
himself the most clearly, and by the utmost amount of trath 
in outward form and phrase convey to other minds the strong- 
est impression of the True. Seen from this point of view, all 
Pascal’s perpetual alterations of the text of his manuscripts 
are not only explicable, they are necessary. But the discov- 
ery of these alterations, and therefore of one of the most inter- 
esting traits of Pascal’s individuality, is owing solely to M. 
Cousin; and we in the nineteenth century should be less ca- 
pable of judging one of the mightiest manifestations of intel- 
lect it has pleased Providence to send to our earth, if a kindred 
genius had not been found, who, like the immortal thinker of 
the Pensées, feels respect and admiration for an author only 
“so far as he is the complete and sincere expression of @ man.” 

Not only has M. Cousin, as the issue of his long labors, re- 
established the original text of the Pens¢es, which he gives us 
in his present volume, but the public owes to him the discov- 
ery of a document that completes Pascal from another point of 
view. Some fifteen years ago, in studying the catalogue of 
manuscripts in the library of St. Germain des Prés, M. Cousin, 
then a peer of France, just released from the duties of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and laden with the activities 
and honors of parliamentary and political life, happened to 
have his attention called to a mass of manuscript papers, con- 
taining, according to their title-page, “ Writings by Nicole, 
Pascal, and St. Evremond.” Impatiently he turned to the 
leaves thus marked, and discovered nothing less than a 
Discours sur les Passions de 0 Amour, by the man in whose 
whole life no trace had as yet been found of any passionate 
feeling for a being of the other sex. 


“Of all the discoveries we had made, or could make, touching Pas- 
cal, this was assuredly the least expected,” observes M. Cousin. And 
he adds: “It is a totally different phase of the life so early spent that 
lies here opened to our inspection. The pages here rescued from obliv- 
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ion would seem more fittingly to emanate from the Hotel Rambouillet, 
than from Port Royal. The subject of them is love! —the passion of 
love !—not mystical or divine love, but the love of the earth, with its 
long train of grandeurs and misfortunes. . .. . « Nay, even if I am to 
say all I feel upon this most strange document, I must own that, at 
times, I can fancy that beneath my hand I catch, as it were, the beat- 
ings of a yet unquiet heart; and there is a chaste, yet tender emotion 
throughout the whole of the passages where the charms of an ‘exalted 
friendship’ are described, which is to me the secret echo and the invol- 

_untary revelation of a passion that Paseal had himself experienced. 
Coe es Pascal never wrote a line save under the impulse of an irre- 
sistible sentiment, the weight whereof he lessened by expressing it. 
With him the man creates, and alone instigates the writer ; and, if I 
am not much deceived, the discourse in question betrays, in the inmost 
consciousness of Pascal, a mystery which may perhaps never be wholly 
explained.” 

It is certain that the discovery of this document was an 
event in France. Of course, at first, those who are wont to 
doubt everything pretended to doubt its authenticity; but 
little by little it made its way, and at the end of a few years 
it was admitted on all hands to be the production of the same 
pen that had written the Pensées and the Provinciales. Ma- 
terial proof of its genuineness was found in the end; but had 
this failed, M. Cousin’s reasoning remains sound. “If not 
Pascal's, whose could it be?” Nearly every one, in the seven- 
teenth century, however great, is imitable, except Pascal; 
“bet where,” save in him, very properly asks M. Cousin, 
“could be traced that ardent and haughty air, that wonderful 
amount of passion and of sense, that language at once so 
lofty and so insinuating, that accent, that tone which is to be 
recognized from among a million?” It rests, therefore, with 
the French public to thank the continuator of Descartes, the 
translator of Plato, the reviver of really Christian and spiritual 
philosophy in France, for having restored to the literature of 
the couatry one of the most precious of all its gems. Nor is it 
only the French public that is thus indebted. A farther in- 
sight into any one of those bright, deep, individual intellects 
in which it has pleased the Almighty to “glass himself in 

power,” is a service rendered to the world at large; and for 
the discovery of what a mind like Pascal’s conceived of the 
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passion of love, all those should be grateful to M. Cousin 
who, instead of being merely bound within the narrow limits 
of national distinctions, are citizens of God's infinite, eternal 
universe of thought. 

After this volume has been attentively perused, a more cor- 
rect and complete notion of M. Cousin himself will be attained 
by the reader, who will thus be better prepared to appreciate 
the merits and the interest of the Fragments et Souvenirs, 
which constitutes perhaps the first book in which the illus- 
trious philosopher enters personally into communication with 
the public, and treats, not of his opinions or of his systems, 
but of himself. As such, this last volume is one of ex- 
traordinary attractiveness, and possesses an intimate charm, 
which may be sought in vain in any of the writer’s more ab- 
stract, and perhaps profounder publications. The Sourenirs 
d Allemagne are the record of the impression made by the 
land of Goethe and Herder, of Kant and Fichte, upon the 
youthful imagination of him who, thirty years later, was to 
give to the world that impression modified, but not effaced, in 
the world-famous treatise entitled Du Vrai, du Beau, et du 
Bien. The “ Studies upon the Style of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau” are the result of the sensations through which the 
author himself passed, before arriving at the grandly siimple 
style he has now made so peculiarly his own; they tell, as it 
were, of the strong poetical emotions of early years. But, 
above all, what appears to us most precious in the whole 
volume is the essay upon M. de Santa Rosa. The hero of 
this sketch was a Piedmontese statesman, an exile from Italy 
for having been too devoted to Italy’s weal; and the pages 
devoted to him by M. Cousin are the narrative of the strong 
affection, founded on mutual confidence and esteem, which 
bound together these two magnanimous natures. It is im- 
possible to give any analysis of this chapter of the Frag- 
ments; it must be read, and we are convinced no one will 
read it once who will not recur to it over and over again, and 
rejoice in having, through its pages so warm from the heart, 
penetrated into the intimacy of a far more than illustrious, — 
of a truly great man. 

If it is interesting to note the opinions of a mind like Pas- 
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cal’s upon the passion of love, how intensely curious is it to 
mark the influence of that passion itself upon a man whose 
whole life is one of action, and whose preoccupations are 
those of ambition and of conquest! For some few years past, 
and especially since the appearance of a sort of half-finished 
(and certainly very imperfectly written) romance, published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, it has been the fashion to say 
that there was more of genuine sentiment in the first Em- 
peror’s character than had ever been supposed. Now that the 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine have appeared, and in them 
the minute and voluminous correspondence coinprising the 
letters interchanged by the hero of Marengo and Austerlitz 
with his bride, our only subject of surprise is, that any doubt 
should ever have existed as to the passionate nature of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. No correspondence celebrated for its depth of 
passion only, no reciprocation of glowing thoughts and vows, 
can surpass, in the intensity of its ardor, the correspondence of 
General Bonaparte with his wife, Josephine de Beauharnais. 
Jean Jacques, Petrarch, and Shakespeare even, can never as- 
pire to be more than the equals of the great Corsican ; and 
there is in the rhapsodies of this warlike lover a something 
which no fiction, however magnificent, can quite compass. 
The fire of the Southern sun scorches through every line which 
the separated husband addresses to his wife, and the imagina- 
tion and heart are so confounded in the temperament of the 
young warrior, that, as he loves really with all his faculties, 
there is truth in his wildest fancies, and poetry in the smallest 
and most realistic details of his attachment. 

The story of Napoleon and Josephine is a singular one, 
and pre-eminently illustrative of Byron’s theory: — 

‘Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation.” 

The young hero of Toulon had had no mistress save glory, 
and of what might be the object of his infinite aspirations, 
under another form than warlike renown, he knew nothing. 
The flame was in him, but it smouldered; for it had as yet 
found nothing to devour, Why Josephine 'Tascher, the wid- 
owed Marquise de Beauharnais, should have been the precise 
object selected by fate to ignite all that was combustible in a 
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nature whose very element was fire, would be a question 
worthy the research of all the philosophers and psychologists 
in the universe. Yet so it was. Madame de Beauharnais 
was several years older than her lover. She was graceful, as 
are most Creoles; but not only had she no claims to what is 
usually termed beauty, but there were certain details of her 
appearance which might have been the very reverse of attrac- 
tive. ‘To all she wanted, the future Emperor was apparently 
blind; what she possessed, or what his fancy recognized in 
her, inspired him with absolute idolatry. It was the earliest 
invasion of human, earthly passion, in a soul that had been 
all-absorbed by abstract ideas. From first to last, — taking 
even her own letters as the proof,—Josephine is inferior to 
Napoleon. We will not seek to establish here the fact of her 
frailty, nor is it to this that we allude when we speak of her 
inferiority. She is inferior in the truth and in the measure of 
the affection with which she repays the love poured out at her 
feet. She here and there seems so thoroughly aware of this, 
that she strives to exaggerate, and to represent what she does 
not feel. The eflect is not favorable, and the spectator at this 
distance of time is astonished that it could deceive him for 
whom it was invented. When, in her letters to her husband, 
Madame Bonaparte seeks to alter her usual tone, and to as- 
sume one that shall better correspond with the missives of flame 
she receives from him, she ceases to be either natural or sin- 
cere. She is not less cold, but less modest; not less frivolous, 
but less graceful. Whereas it is to be remarked that, on the 
side of Napoleon, (as happens almost invariably with a really 
intense passion,) the expression in which the lava-like flood of 
his idolatry is conveyed is always pure and chaste. 

These volumes help perhaps further to a conclusion as to 
what Bonaparte’s nature really was, than all the profound 
treatises which the most learned civil or military historians 
have ever written or will ever write. If it be so, we con- 
fess that, philosophically speaking, the Attila of our age 
would gain considerably in our esteem; and while con- 
demning his later acts none the less, we might be in- 
clined to ask how far their cause may be accepted by 
the Universal Judge as an extenuation, “ No man,” Herder 
10* 
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used to say, “has a right to outstep the boundaries of 
humanity”; and it is certain that whenever one does so, 
he rushes into a chaos of crime or of weakness. But 
how, if the most intensely fervent human feelings were the 
origin? How, if the most boundless love man ever felt, — 
how, if that love, one day betrayed, were the reason of all 
the madness? This does not alter the acts, but it alters 
their meaning as regards the perpetrator. There is in all this 
a mystery which we will not attempt to dive into or clear up. 
A day came, the whole world knows it, when Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the scourge of humanity, and when his con- 
duct with regard to the purest women was atrocious, from 
its cynicism and brutality ; yet, only a few short years before, 
there was one woman to whom he wrote: “I know nothing, 
care nothing, for glory; every single act of my life has you only 
for its object.” We do not say that the Empress Josephine’s 
Memoirs entirely explain Bonaparte’s character, but we rec- 
ommend all those to study them who desire to unravel some 
of the strings by which this vast mind was moved. 

As we have already had occesion to remark, the Emperor 
Napoleon has, directly or indirectly, furnished material for an 
entire modern literature in France; and perhaps the work we 
have just quoted, concerning the Empress Josephine, is the 
only one in which, upon the whole, the Charlemagne of our 
days is shown in a favorable light. In nearly all the other 
histories, biographies, memoirs, and souvenirs, whether com- 
piled by enemies or by friends, by authors military or civil, 
the tyrant so outbalances the hero even, and the hero is often, 
to use M. de Narbonne’s phrase, so thoroughly “ midway 
between Olympus and Bedlam,” that in the despotism the 
glory is well-nigh lost, and the giddiness to which ambition 
rose shocks us by the total oblivion it induced of all justice 
and all principle. 

M. Villemain’s new work, La Tribune Moderne, will not 
help to place Napoleon Bonaparte upon an eminence, in the 
eyes of those politicians and philosophers who believe that 
right is in the end stronger than foree, and who hold, with 
Carlyle, that “ two wrongs will never make one right.” The 
act of the Emperor's life which, from its date and its conse- 
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quences, most preoccupies the eloquent writer of the work 
under our eyes, is the one darkest stain upon his earlier 
career, the deed of violence and treachery that severed him 
irreparably from all that was upright, high-minded, and inde- 
pendent in the French nation,—the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien. This most unpardonable act it was that cost 
the Emperor the secession from his service of Chateaubriand, 
than whom at that moment he could scarcely have lost a 
better adherent; and with regard to Chateaubriand himself, 
the resolution to secede from the empire may be said to have 
formed the turning-point in his destiny, and to have caused 
the whole of his later existence to be what it was. 

There were anomalies in Chateaubriand’s character that 
would perhaps have better fitted him to be the agent of a 
great chief like Bonaparte, than the minister of legitimate 
kings. An aristocrat to the very backbone, he had, at the 
same time, lived long enough in our backwoods to dislike 
intensely the conventionalities of aristocratic courts, and the 
laws of etiquette which, under the rule of a Bourbon, made 
him necessarily subordinate in a thousand ways to a Mont- 
morency or a Perigord. <A poet in grain (and none the less 
so that he was steeped in selfishness), there was in the in- 
dividuality of Bonaparte something dazzling, unconventional, 
strange, which attracted irresistibly the author of René. “He 
had not been what he was had ‘ie Muse not been there,” 
he remarked of the Emperor; and no doubt Chateaubriand’s 
imagination was more naturally charmed, and a hundred times 
more easily compelled, by the adventurous young Corsi- 
can, in whom he asked nothing better than to see another 
Alexander, than by the formal brothers of Louis X VL, before 
whom he afterwards bowed down as before the representa- 
tives of a principle, in which it may be fairly questioned 
whether he sincerely believed. 

Not only is M. Villemain’s book extremely curious from 
the profound insight it gives us into the character of Chateau- 
briand, but it is still more interesting from certain peculiari- 
ties it forces us to nete in that of the Emperor, and from the 
description it gives of the juxtaposition in which, for so many 
years, stood the monarch and the earliest in date of the many 
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illustrious writers who adorned the annals of French literature 
during the first thirty years of the present century. The 
Emperor and M. de Chateaubriand were never indiflerent to 
each other, although it may be disputed whether Napoleon 
was at first sight attracted towards Chateaubriand in the 
irresistible fashion the latter would, by his Mémoires d’ Outre 
Tombe, induce the public to believe. Let that be as it may, 
after he had had his attention once called to the young 
royalist writer, there is no doubt that Bonaparte was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to attach him to the imperial govern- 
ment; and this was accomplished through the intervention 
of M. de Fontanes, then Grand Master of the University, and 
a little later President of the Legislative Corps. The Génie 
du Christianisme, with its celebrated episodes of Atala, Les 
Natchez, and others, had already appeared, and its author's 
fame was great. He was despatched to Rome in the ca- 
pacity of secretary of embassy to Cardinal Fesch, the Em- 
peror’s uncle, and at that period ambassador from France 
to the Papal See. What ensued was not diilicult to foresee. 
Chateaubriand’s personal importance was too considerable to 
allow of his coming to a sufliciently cordial understanding 
with his superior, whose talents were by no means on a level 
with his position. ‘This was the cause of endless bickerings 
and annoyances, and nothing is more curious than to read 
the notes addressed by the secretary to the Emperor, in 
which he sneers at the ambassador's want of intelligence 
and dignity, and by the ambassador to his imperial nephew, 
in which he abuses his secretary without mercy, going so far 
as to call him an intrigant, and to add: “ Cet intrigant est 
tout de méme un méchant homme!” The mutual situation 
of the subaltern and the chief grew to be absolutely insup- 
portable; and before a year was past, M. de Fontanes wrote 
to M. de Chateaubriand, informing him that the Emperor 
had appointed him Minister of France to the little Swiss 
République du Valais, then newly recognized. The secretary 
hastened back from Rome to Paris, desired Madame de 
Chateaubriand to join him, and was preparing for his mis- 
sion, when, a few days only before his intended departure, 
he heard a street-crier upon the Boulevard des Invalides an- 
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nounce “the condemnation to death and the execution of 
Louis Antoine de Bourbon, Duc d’Enghien.” M. de Cha- 
teaubriand could not, and, to his credit be it spoken, did 
not hesitate a moment ; neither did his wife seek in any way 
to influence him. His resignation of the diplomatic post 
assigned to him was immediately written and carried to the 
Emperor, who ever after that used to style him “ce cerveau 
boulé de Chateaubriand.” 

We observed above, that between the Emperor and Cha- 
teaubriand indifference never established itself. The proofs of 
this statement are as manifest as they are curious, yet they 
are not generally known. We select a few, At the very time 
when Chateaubriand was regarded as a “marked man,” as 
one with whom it was unwise to hold too intimate relations, 
Girodet, the painter, executed a splendid portrait of him. The 
exhibition of paintings was opened; and the director of the 
Musée thought it best not to allow the picture of Girodet to 
be exposed. Napoleon paid a state visit to the gallery; and 
in the midst of it asked, “ Where is Girodet’s portrait of 
Chateaubriand?” of which he had already heard through 
public report. Great was the perplexity of the courtier tribe ; 
but the portrait was brought forth, and the Emperor, after 
examining for some time the likeness, which was rather 
darker in hue than even the original, turned away, saying, 
“He looks like a conspirator who has got sooty by sliding 
down a chimney.” 

But a much more remarkable act of Napoleon's took place 
in the year 1809. “'The Martyrs” was published, and “ by 
order” every newspaper in France abused the book, which 
the public devoured eagerly, and which raised its author's 
fame higher than ever. Hardly a few weeks elapsed, when a 
cousin of the illustrious historian, Armand de Chateaubriand, 
was seized, upon the pretext of an < illicit correspondence ” 
with some members of the disaffected parties, and made to 
stand his trial before a court-martial. Madame de Rémusat 
applied to the Empress Josephine, whose influence was by 
that time much diminished. Chateaubriand went so far as 
to address to the sovereign himself a petition for his relative’s 
life. The petition was delivered by Josephine to her husband, 
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read, and impatiently flung into the fire. Armand de Cha- 
teaubriand and his friend, M. de Goyon, were shot upon the 
plain of Grenelle, with no witnesses to their execution save 
the soldiers who put them to death; and upon this sad 
tragedy, an act of the most inhuman despotism, not one 
word was ever printed in the journals of the day. Not long 
after, the “Five Classes of the Institute of France” were 
called upon to make a report to the Emperor upon the 
works jadged worthy of receiving the prizes his Majesty had 
awarded to such authors and inventors as should be pointed 
out to him by the Academy. Chateaubriand’s was a name 
held too dangerous to be mentioned; therefore no allusion was 
hazarded to the only book which, for many years, had been 
read from one end of the country to the other. The Emperor 
found the report an absurd one, and signified that he would 
not distribute the prizes. A few weeks later, he caused his 
Minister of the Interior to ask of the director of the “ Class 
of French Literature” at the Institute, why the reporters of 
the prize-works “had chosen to pass over in silence the 
Génie du Christianisme, that work being the subject of public 
attention, and having reached its seventh or eighth edition.” 
It may be conceived what a delicate question this was for the 
Institute. The reply, however, was exacted, and was given ina 
most labored and tortuous style, — literary envy in some, and 
servility in nearly all, struggling against the current of what 
was almost universal admiration. At the same moment, 
Joseph Chénier, the Academician, died, and unanimously 
Chateaubriand was elected to the vacant fauteuil. On the 
evening of the day of the election, M. de Fontanes ac- 
quainted his imperial master with the occurrence. “ Ah!” 
said Napoleon, smiling gravely, “ you try to escape me, gen- 
tlemen of the Institute; you adopt the man, instead of the 
book. I, in turn, will see if there be not some means of 
giving the new member some high literary appointment, such _ 
as, for instance, a general direction of all the public libraries 
of the empire.” 

M. Villemain’s book is full of the records of such facts as 
these. Those who are familiar with the nature of Bonaparte 
will find in it numerous points of view which will enable 
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them to examine it in a thoroughly new light; and as to the 
individuality of M. de Chateaubriand, it may be said to be 
revealed to the public for the first time. It is the éruth 
spoken with regard to that famous personage, after the fables 
of his own Memoirs, given posthumously to the world. As a 
writer, the genius and influence of Chateaubriand are raised 
higher than they have ever been; as a man, he sinks down to 
his natural level of selfishness, vanity, and disingenuousness. 
Never was stricter or more absolute justice done to any one 
than has been done by Villemain to his subject, and assuredly 
never was it done in a more masterly style. 


Art. V.—1. A Memoir of His Honor Samuel Phillips, LL. D. 
By Rev. Joun L. Taytor. Boston: Congregational Board 
of Publication. 1856. 

2. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy for the Academic Year 1857-8. 


Tue failure of a contributor to fulfil his engagement has 
prevented, until this late day, any notice in our pages of 
Mr. Taylor’s Memoir of Judge Phillips. The intrinsic merits 
of the work, as well as the elevated character of its subject, 
deserve a larger space than we can even now bestow. We 
can do little more than to express our high sense of the 
research and fidelity of the writer, and our admiration of the 
“Christian statesman, scholar, and philanthropist” to whose 
intimacy he has introduced us. The ancestry and personal 
history of a man remarkable in all the relations of life, 
sketched in an appreciative spirit and with a skilful hand, 
are never without interest. Especially in these days, when 
politicians are publicly bought and sold at the Washington 
brokers’ board, and quoted daily in the money articles of the 
commercial press like fancy railroad stock or copper-mine 
shares, it is pleasant, for the novelty of the thing, to contem- 
plate the character of a patriot of the olden time. It is a 
consolation, too, to know, that the wealth which now flaunts 
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in the grotesque extravagance of our modern pill and panacea 
aristocracy, once was employed in founding institutions of 
learning, and consecrated with many prayers “ Christo et 
Ecclesiw.” 

Among the distinguished passengers on board the ship 
Arbella, which entered the harbor of Salem on the twelfth 
day of June, 1630, was the Rev. George Phillips, “a godly 
man, specially gifted,” who used to talk to the sturdy old 
Puritans of Watertown “at such a rate as marvellously 
ministered grace unto the hearers.” He was the intimate 
friend, as well as fellow-voyager, of Governor John Winthrop 
and Sir Richard Saltonstall, and seems to have been a lead- 
ing spirit in moulding the civil and ecclesiastical institutions 
of the early New England Colonies. Cotton Mather’s quaint 
epitaph upon him introduces us to his son Samuel: — 


** Hic jacet Georgius Phillippi, 
Vir incomparabilis, nisi Samuclem genuisset.”’ 


This same son, whose lustre had dimmed the father’s 
fame, was an eminent preacher of the Word at old Rowley 
for forty-five years, from 1651 to 1696. Among the fruits of 
his ministry we find, in the line of regular succession, a son 
who inherited the paternal preenomen, though the prophetic 
mantle fell upon a younger brother. We know of this patro- 
nymic descendant, only that he was a successful goldsmith in 
Salem, and that he transmitted the favorite family name to 
the Rev. Samuel Phillips, a man of striking individuality 
and energy of character, whose pastoral relation to the old 
South Church at Andover commenced witk its origin, in 1711, 
and continued without interruption for a period of sixty years. 
His charge of ordination, on the eighteenth day of Novem- 
ber, 1730, to the Rev. Timothy Walker, the first minister 
settled in that “remote part of the wilderness” then called 
Penacook, but now known as Concord, New Hampshire, is 
still extant. Besides this, he left behind him numerous ser- 
mons of marked ability, and three sons, Samve., Jonny, and 
Wittiam, the founders of the Phillips Academies at Andover 
and Exeter. Of these, the first was the father of His Honor 
Samvet Puruirs, Jr, or, as he is more commonly called, 
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Jupce the subject of Mr. Taylor's Memoir. The 
former of these titles, the office of Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, held during the last year of his life, gave to 
him ; the latter he earned by sixteen years’ laborious service on 
the bench of the Court of Common Pleas for Essex County. 
The son of religious parents, without brothers or sisters, 
young Phillips grew up, in the companionship of his elders, a 
grave and manly boy. The defeat of Braddock, the capture 
of Nova Scotia by Massachusetts troops, the repulse of Baron 
Dieskau by General Johnson near Lake George, and the thou- 
sand thrilling tales of the French and Indian wars, stirred 
the blood of his early childhood, and gave a military glow to 
his future life. In his quiet retreat at Byfield Academy, in 
1765, he could hear the forensic thunders which foreboded 
the storm of revolution. ‘The two Adamses were denouncing 
the Stamp Act, and proclaiming the doctrines of republican 
liberty ; the breath of James Otis, like a flame of fire, was 
consuming writs of assistance, and kindling the patriotism 
of his countrymen; the clarion voice of “the Boston Cicero,” 
Josiah Quincey, the honored sire of a no less honored son, was 
waking the echoes in old Faneuil Hall. Having completed 
his preparatory studies at Byfield, he entered Harvard in 
1767. But the silence of its classic grounds was soon dis- 
turbed by the din of martial preparation. The legislature, in 
1769 and in 1770, indignantly refused to sit in Boston, occu- 
pied as it was by British troops, and held their sessions in 
Cambridge. The students caught the spirit of their delibera- 
tions; and some of Phillips’s college themes, still preserved. 
sound more like the Philippics of the Athenian orator, than 
like the literary essays of a smooth-faced boy of eighteen 
summers. He was graduated in 1771, with the Salutatory 
Oration. He seems to have been in college, as he was in his 
whole subsequent life, a model, not only of scholarly industry 
and refined manners, but of pure morals and rational piety. 
In 1773, at the age of twenty-one, he married Miss Phabe 
Foxcroft, a highly cultivated and accomplished lady, his 
senior by nearly nine years, yet his junior in temperament 
and constitutional vivacity. The marriage was eminently 
happy. The wife was a beautiful counterpart of the husband. 
VOL, LXXXVIL.—No. 180. il 
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The self-possessed dignity and solid virtues of her character ad- 
mirably fitted her to preside over his household, and to manage 
his aflairs during the long periods of his absence ; while her 
exuberant hopefulness irradiated the clouds which sometimes 
lay dark in the western horizon of his life. Whether she was 
keeping for him the records of the town, or dispensing a gen- 
erous hospitality, or the “cynosure of neighboring eyes” in 
the social circle, she was always and everywhere to him, as 
he used to express it in his stately, though affectionate letters, 
“his invaluable partner,” “his best friend.” She survived him 
nearly eleven years, and died in 1812, having nearly reached 
the allotted threescore and ten. Some five years before her 
death, she, in connection with her son, contributed $ 20,000 
toward the establishment of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, and thus carried into execution the partially formed 
plans of her husband. ‘This institution was still further en- 
dowed by other members of the Phillips family. His Honor 
William Phillips, cousin of the Judge, bestowed upon it 
during his life $4,000, and at his death left it a legacy of 
$ 10,000. Samuel Abbot, grandson of the Samuel Phillips 
of Salem, and the wife of Moses Brown, great-granddaughter 
of the same, founded the Abbot and the Brown Professor- 
ships, —the former giving for this purpose § 20,000, and the 
latter, together with her granddaughter, Mrs. Sarah W. Hale, 
$ 24,000. It is a noteworthy fact, too, that the Abbot Female 
Seminary had its origin in the munificence of a descendant 
of the same Salem goldsmith. 

In contemplating the career of Judge Phillips, we are 
amazed at the amount and variety of labor which he per- 
formed. There was hardly any sphere of action, public or 
private, into which he did not enter, and in which he did 
not succeed. His body was literally a “living sacrifice” to 
God and duty. Though “he completed his self-immolation 
at mid-life,” yet, philosophically speaking, his death at fifty 
was not premature. He died old and full of years, because 
his life had been crowded with action and with thought. 


** We live in deeds, not years, — in thoughts, not breaths, — 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best."’ 
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At the age of twenty-three years, he was chosen a repre- 
sentative to the Provincial Congress, which met at Water- 
town, July 19,1775. The records show that he was especially 
efficient and influential in all the deliberations of its four 
successive sessions. When the tide of war turned towards 
the South and West, and the people began to think of in- 
augurating a new government upon the basis of republican 
principles, he was elected a delegate from Andover to the 
Constitutional Convention, which met at Cambridge, Septem- 
ber 1, 1779, and was a conspicuous member of the committee 
of thirty-one, chosen by ballot to prepare “a frame of gov- 
ernment and declaration of rights.” His associates were 
such men as John Adams, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
James Bowdoin, Levi Lincoln, John Lowell, Theophilus 
Parsons, John Pickering, and Caleb Strong. There were 
giants in those days. After the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution, he was chosen under it to the Senate, in 
1780, and continued to be re-elected for twenty years, for 
fifteen of which he was President of that body. He ocecu- 
pied this high position, too, it should be remembered, when 
statesmen, as Josiah Quincy quaintly remarks, “were uot 
made out of every sort of wood.” It was during this pe- 
riod, in the summer of 1786, that Shays’s rebellion assumed 
an alarming aspect. The conspirators had gathered in large 
numbers, with arms in their hands, at Northampton and 
various other places in Western Massachusetts. The same 
riotous spirit had begun to exhibit itself in New York and 
Vermont; and in New Hampshire it had menaced the legis- 
lature, then in session at Exeter. John Sullivan, the Presi- 
dent of New Hampshire, (as the governor was called under 
the constitution of 1784,) attempted to convince the insur- 
gents of the unlawful and revolutionary character of their 
proceedings; but “leges in armis silent.” At the point of 
the bayonet they demanded, among other things, an emission 
of paper money, a release from debts, and an equal distribu- 
tion of property. The citizens of Exeter, incensed at their 
audacity, flocked together at once, in such numbers, and with 
such manifest hostility, that the rebels retired to a hill a mile 
distant, where, on the next morning, General Cilley charging 
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upon them with a troop of horse, “they were instantly bro- 
ken, and fled without firing a gun.” The dispersion of the 
rebels in New Hampshire had disheartened their confederates 
in Massachusetts. Governor Bowdoin, February 19, 1787, 
issued his proclamation, “setting a price of £150 upon the 
head of Shays, and £ 100 upon each of the other three leaders, 
Wheeler, Parsons, and Day.” These men soon found it dis- 
creet, if not valiant, to leave the State, and it became evident 
that large numbers of their followers were anxious to return 
to their allegiance to the government. A special commis- 
sion, therefore, was created by the legislature, to treat with 
the disaffected, and receive their submission. Judge Phillips, 
General Lincoln, and Samuel Allyne Otis were appointed 
commissioners. The delicate and responsible trust con- 
fided to them was discharged with most gratifying success, 
and the clouds which overhung the infant commonwealth 
passed away. ‘The next year Judge Phillips returned to 
his position in the Senate, which he continued to occupy 
until he was elected, the year before his death, Lieutenant- 
Governor. In addition to the arduous duties connected with 
these public stations, he served, with eminent ability, as 
one of the judges of the Essex Court of Common Pleas 
from 1781 until 1798,— having been absent in all that 
time in but two cases, when some other public duty ren- 
dered his presence impossible. His associates on the bench 
were Benjamin Greenleaf, Samuel Holton, and John Pick- 
ering. 

It would seem that these manifold civil labors were enough 
to absorb the interest and exhaust the energies of any com- 
mon man. But yet, in the midst of them all, he gave, as 
Knapp expresses it, “incredible attentions to business.” He 
was an extensive and successful farmer. His saw-mill, grist- 
mill, and paper-mill, under his watchful supervision, were 
constant sources of revenue. ‘The powder-mill which he 
had erected in the winter of 1775-6, when Washington was 
compelled to lie inactive at Cambridge for want of ammu- 
nition, and General Putnam was roughly praying, “ Powder, 
powder, powder! ye gods, give us powder!” after playing a 
most important part in the Revolutionary drama, was blown 
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up in 1795. His stores at Andover and Methuen felt the 
influence of his ubiquitous presence, and became places of 
extensive traflic and corresponding income. His thrift is 
sufficiently indicated in the fact, that his property, exclu- 
sive of the estate of Madam Phillips, was appraised after 
his decease at nearly $150,000. But neither the pursuits 
of wealth, nor the discharge of civic trusts, could divert his 
interest from the subject of education. “The times had 
made him a man of business; had associated him with 
powder and politics; had agitated him with public cares, 
and consumed him with public toils; but in all this he had 
shown how completely a far-seeing patriot scholar can sacri- 
fice his predilections in great public exigencies.” His native 
temperament, his intellectual qualities, his moral affinities, 
are all exhibited in his enthusiastic exertions in behalf of 
sound learning and the Christian faith, He gave $5,000 
as a perpetual fund, for the purpose of lengthening the 
common schools of his native town, and scattering religious 
books among the people. As Senator, he was ex officio an 
Overseer of Harvard University for twenty years, and his 
paternal counsels to the students were not the least attractive 
feature of the Senior examinations. He was one of the origi- 
nal members of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
incorporated May 4,1780. His address from the bench to the 
grand-jury, upon the importance of educating the youth of the 
community and the pitiable parsimony of employing cheap 
instructors, is replete with profound thought and wise sug- 
gestions, not inappropriate to these times and this meridian, 
But he is more widely and favorably known as the projector 
of the Phillips Andover Academy. In the establishment and 
well-being of this institution, he exerted a controlling in- 
fluence, and its honorable fame is a monument to him more 
lasting than brass. ‘Though he did not himself bestow upon 
it any very considerable sums of money, yet he “subsidized 
a family of kindred spirits, and unlocked their hoards and 
hearts.” His father gave to it $6,000, his uncles John and 
William $31,000 and $6,000 respectively, and his cousin 
William $28,000. The various benefactions of this extraor- 
dinary family, amounting to more than § 100,000, have 
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made Andover a place sacred for evermore to letters and 
religion. 

But, commending Mr. 'Taylor’s book to the general reader, 
as a beautiful tribute to the fragrant memory of “the accu- 
rate scholar, the enlightened statesman, the accomplished 
gentleman, and the exemplary Christian,” we propose now 
to turn aside, and spend an hour among the trees and in the 
halls of an institution, planted by one of the uncles just 
alluded to, in the pleasant town of Exeter. 

Puituirs Exerer Acapemy was incorporated April 3, 
1781, just six months, lacking one day, subsequent to the 
incorporation of the Phillips Andover Academy. It is the 
oldest institution of learning in New Hampshire established 
by the legislature, Dartmouth College having been char- 
tered by royal grant in 1769. The provisional government, 
which, commencing with the Declaration of Independence, 
was supplanted at the close of the Revolutionary war by 
the constitution of 1784, was then in foree. The act of in- 
corporation, signed by John Langdon, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and Meshech Weare, President of the 
Council, is a liberal and enlightened document, worthy of 
a people who knew that the freedom for which they were 
battling could rest secure only on the basis of intelligence 
and virtue. After setting forth in its preamble the great 
advantages accruing to society from the education of the 
young, the act proceeds: “ Be it therefore enacted, by the 
Council and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened, and by the authority of the same, that there be 
and hereby is established, in the town of Exeter and County 
of Rockingham, an Academy, for the purpose of promoting 
Piety and Virtue; and for the Education of Youth in the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages; in Writing, Arithmetic, 
Music, the Art of Speaking, Practical Geometry, Logic, and 
Geography, and such other of the liberal Arts and Sciences 
or Languages as opportunity may hereafter permit, or as 
the ‘Trustees hereinafter provided shall direct.” The entire 
management of the institution is vested in a Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, not to exceed seven in number nor to be less than four, 
a majority of whom must be “laymen and respectable free- 
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holders,” and a majority, too, non-residents of Exeter. These 
Trustees constitute a close corporation; and whenever any 
vacancies occur in their number, the survivors are authorized 
to fill them by ballot “in perpetual succession for ever.” 
The last clause of the act declares, that “all the lands, 
tenements, and personal estate, that shall be given to said 
Trustees of said Academy, shall be and hereby are for ever 
exempted from all taxes whatsoever.” The Academy was 
named after the person who was the prime mover and eflicient 
agent in its organization, and to whose princely munificence 
it is indebted for its capabilities of usefulness. Of the char- 
acter of “the founder,” the scanty materials at our command 
enable us to give only a meagre sketch, 

The Hon. Joun Puituirs, LL. D., was born December 
27,1719. Of his early youth we know but little. He was 
graduated with distinction at Harvard College in 1735, the 
same year in which Rev. Eleazer Wheelock opened, in Leba- 
non, Connecticut, the school, which, thirty-five years after- 
wards, was removed to Hanover, New Hampshire, and trans- 
formed into Dartmouth College. After his graduation, he 
pursued the business of teaching for several years, during 
which time he studied theology with such helps as he could 
command. The religious element was the controlling one 
in his character. “ An angel had troubled” the fountains of 
his being; and in the outilow of his life there were cleans- 
ing and health. While in charge of a private classical school 
at Exeter, he was unanimously invited to the pastorate of 
the First Church; but not being able to overcome his nat- 
ural diflidence, he declined, and the vacancy was filled by 
the Rev. Woodbridge Odlin. ‘The wonderful eloquence of 
Whitefield, whose preaching at that time in the region round 
about had caused the “ Great Awakening,” seems to have 
elevated the standard of pulpit oratory in the esteem of 
young Phillips to such an unattainable height, that he aban- 
doned at once his ministerial plans, and devoted himself to 
business. The energy and sagacity of a mind vigorous by 
nature and quickened by careful culture, could hardly fail of 
success in any sphere of effort. ‘The unpretending house in 
which he both lived and “kept store,” is still standing, on 
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Water Street, in Exeter. After the decease of his widow, 
who did not survive him a long time, it was the residence of 
Dr. Abbot, the Principal of the Academy; but during the last 
half-century it has experienced various vicissitudes of fortune, 
until now it is said to be devoted by its colored occupants to 
billiards and bad liquor! The dog-kennels of Louis XIV. 
and his kingly successors have become a famous normal 
school at Versailles; the very buildings and grounds, once 
dedicated to pointers and fox-hounds, are now the beautiful 
home of young men and women preparing themselves to be 
the teachers of France. The transformation of the Phillips 
mansion is quite as absolute as that of the royal doggeries, 
though in the opposite direction. 

Dr. Phillips was a vigorous old Puritan, a little sombre in 
his exterior, but genial and warm-hearted with his friends. 
He was punctilious in his exactions of outward respect. 
While expending his fortune for the welfare of the young, he 
would not give a boy a cherry from his trees, unless the favor 
were asked with a low bow and in the most reverent tone. 
The failure of a little girl to make her accustomed courtesy on 
meeting him in the street would overshadow his face with a 
frown, which hours of sunlight could not dissipate. He was 
conscious of his position in society, and was not unwilling 
to receive the homage of youth or age. And yet he did not 
walk in a vain show, nor were his thoughts all concentred on 
himself. He was simple in his habits, and far-seeing in all 
his plans. As a natural consequence, his accumulations of 
property were rapid,— outstripped only by his benefactions. 
The wealth which he acquired was not wasted in personal 
extravagance, nor hoarded with miserly greed; but it was 
used in large measure during his life for noble ends, and the 
residue was consecrated at his death to the promotion of 
knowledge and virtue. His charities did not flow in a single 
stream, but distilled like the dew. He endowed a professor- 
ship of theology in Dartmouth College, and served for twenty 
years as one of the Trustees of that institution. To Princeton 
College also he dispensed his bounties with a liberal hand. 
Every enterprise which his judgment approved, as tending 
to elevate and enlighten the young, was sure to command his 
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sympathy and unwavering support The honor of originating 
the idea of the institution at Andover, it is affirmed, belongs 
to neither of the three brothers referred to above, Samuel, 
John, and William; but rather, as we have seen, to the only 
son of the eldest, Samuel Phillips, Jr. But it is agreed on 
~ all hands, that the execution of the various plans for a model 
school depended to a great extent, if not chiefly, upon the 
intelligent counsel and material aid of Dr. Phillips. The 
benevolent purpose of the nephew would never have taken 
form and fulness, had it not been for the practical wisdom 
and enlightened efforts of the uncle. He was one of the two 
original signers of the constitution of Phillips Academy at 
Andover. From its organization to his death, he was one of 
its most eflicient Trustees, and, during the last five years of 
his life, President of the Board. For its endowment he did 
more than any other man. He gave to it at the outset, in 
equal shares with Samuel Phillips, senior, three hundred and 
forty-one acres of land and the sum of £1,614 sterling. His 
interest in it continued through life, and his contributions to 
it, as has been stated before, were not less than $31,000. 

But, besides these liberal benefactions to Andover, Dr. 
Phillips was the originator and sole founder of the Acade- 
my at Exeter. “ Without natural issue, he made posterity 
his heir.’ How much he gave at various times to the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, it is not easy to determine with 
mathematical accuracy. But it is indebted solely to him for 
all its funds, with the exception of a bequest by Nicholas — 
Gilman of $1,000, the income of which is expended for 
instruction in music, and a donation of § 100 by the late Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, for the library. The present property of 
the Academy may be stated approximately as follows : — 


Real estate, including six or seven acres of land in 

the village, the Academy building, Abbot Hall, 

and the house of the Principal, $35,000 
Productive funds in notes and stocks, —. ‘ $ 100,000 


It is safe to say, that it is altogether the best endowed in- 
stitution of its class in the State of New Hampshire, if not 


in the country. The founder, however, did not merely be- 
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stow his wealth and then leave it to the control of others, 
but he watched over its use with a sleepless interest. The 
same breadth of vision in general plans, and the same 
economy in minute details, which characterized the man of 
business in his accumulations, were characteristic of the 
Trustee in the application of funds which he considered sa- 
cred to God and humanity. He was constant in his attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the Board, as its President, and 
fruitful in his expedients to promote the prosperity of his 
favorite institution, When the burden of increasing years 
grew heavy upon him, he appointed as his successor his 
Excellency John Taylor Gilman; but still he labored on in 
the vineyard of his planting, and death found him watching. 
He died, April 21, 1795, at the age of seventy-five years and 
four months. The Rev. Benjamin Thurston was invited by 
the ‘Trustees to deliver a eulogy upon the deceased, at their 
next annual meeting. This tribute of friendship was paid, 
October 14, 1795, in the meeting-house; but no copy of the 
eulogy has come down to us. The portrait of the founder 
was taken by Stewart, and placed in the library. A marble 
monument in the old cemetery covers his remains, and the 
inscription, from the classic pen of Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Jr., tells us of his manifold virtues. 

The animating purpose of the founder, as expressed near 
the commencement of the Constitution, which he drafted him- 
self, was “the instruction of youth, not only in the English 
‘and Latin grammar, writing, arithmetic, and those sciences 
wherein they are commonly taught, but more especially to 
teach them the great end and real business of living.”  Fur- 
ther on, he expresses himself cn the same point, in a style 
worthy of the elevated sentiment which he is enforcing. 
* Above all, it is expected that the attention of instructors to 
the disposition of the minds and morals of the youth under 
their charge will exceed every other care; well considering 
that, though goodness without knowledge is weak and feeble, 
yet knowledge without goodness is dangerous, and that both 
united form the noblest character and lay the surest foundation 
of usefulness to mankind.” If he had been writing a text- 
book on ethical philosopiy, he could not have enunciated 
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with more conciseness, and at the same time fulness of truth, 
the great proposition which must underlie every system of 
Christian education. Near the close of the Constitution he 
says: “ And in order to prevent a perversion of the true in- 
tent of this foundation, it is again declared, that the first and 
principal design of this institution is the promoting of virtue 
and true piety, — useful knowledge being subservient there- 
to.” ‘To put this purpose more effectually into execution, as 
well as to give special instruction to those who had the 
ministerial profession in view, it was voted at a meeting of 
the Trustees, October 15, 1791, “ to proceed to the choice of 
a Professor of Divinity in the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and joint instructor with the Preceptor thereof.” The Rev. 
Joseph Buckminster was chosen, and his salary fixed at “ one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence, 
lawful money, per annum.” But it does not appear that 
he accepted the responsibilities of the position. No farther 
movement was made in that direction during the life of the 
founder, nor indeed until 1817, when the Rey. Isaac Hurd, 
pastor of the Second Church in Exeter, was elected “ Theo- 
logical Instructor.” The duties attached to this oflice were 
stated lectures on the principal topics of theology, together 
with more frequent moral and religious instruction of a 
familiar character. At a meeting of the Trustees, August 
22, 1838, — present, Jeremiah Smith, Samuel Hale, Daniel 
Webster, and Charles Burroughs, — it was “ Voted, that the 
oflice of Theological Instructor be discontinued from and 
after the eleventh day of March next.” The propriety of this 
action of the Board was sustained in an elaborate report by 
Dr. Dana. Since that time, the moral training of the stu- 
dents has been committed to no particular individual as his 
specialty; but the culture of the heart, as well as of the in- 
tellect, has devolved upon the regular instructors. So far as 
they may be faithful to their trust, ‘the Academy will be 
what its founder intended it should be;—*“not,’ in the 
words of another, “a sectarian school, and not a mere 
scientific school; but a classical and Christian gymnasium, 
in close alliance with the university and the learned pro- 
fessions.” It is proper to add, that, though Dr. Phillips was 
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a thorough Calvinist, yet he did not establish the Academy 
for any one sect. This is manifest from the fact that, of the 
seven original ‘Trustees appointed by himself, two, John Pick- 
ering, LL. D., and Rev. Benjamin Thurston, were Armin- 
ians; and three others, Hon. Paine Wingate, Hon. Oliver 
Peabody, and Hon. John Taylor Gilman, together with the 
second Preceptor, Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., men of his own 
selection at different times prior to his death, all entertained 
theological views at variance with his own. The truth is, 
the school is not, never was, never Was meant to be, and we 
devoutly hope never will be, in any sense sectarian. 

Having thus spoken of the establishment of the Academy 
in connection with the elevated character and aims of Dr. 
Phillips, it is proper to refer to the early teachers, whose 
scholarship and ability are attested, not only by the reputa- 
tion of the institution, into whose inanimate organisin they 
breathed the breath of life, but also by the world-wide fame 
of a multitude of their pupils. 

The first meeting of the Trustees was held, December 18, 
1751, eight and a half months after President Weare put 
his name to the act of incorporation. ‘The school does not 
seem to have been opened in due form until February 20, 
1783, on which occasion a discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. David McClure. It is probable that on that day the 
Rev. Benjamin Thurston, as temporary insiructor, gave the 
first lessons ever given to the students of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. ‘The old records, however, are somewhat misty 
on this point. Witttam Woopsrince, A. B., who had been 
appointed Preceptor by the founder, was not inducted into 
office until the first day of May following, at “two o'clock, 
P.M.” The Academy building, which was of moderate 
size, was situated a few rods west of Tan Lane, on a swell 
of iand now owned by Mr. Jeremiah Robinson. It was 
removed, after the erection of the present structure in 1794, 
nearly a mile, and transformed into the dwelling-house occu- 
pied at the present time by John T. Gordon, Esq. The salary 
of the Preceptor, it was voted, should be one hundred pounds 
sterling per annum. ‘The failure of his health, and his con- 
sequent inability to discharge the duties of instruction and 
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government, constrained him to resign his position. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, on the second Wednesday of October, 
1788, the Trustees tender to him their thanks for his “ faithful 
services and unwearied exertions,” and express the hope, that, 
“in whatever sphere he may hereafter move, his efforts may 
be crowned with distinguished usefulness.” He afterwards, 
in connection with his sister, opened a school for young 
ladies in Medford, Massachusetts, and exercised his gifts as 
a preacher at Jamaica Plain and in other places. Of his 
personal characteristics and history, we have no very definite 
knowledge ; but we infer, from some floating traditions, that, 
though the Trustees wished him well at his departure from 
Exeter, as Christian men should, yet they economized their 
tears on the occasion, and proceeded in a business-like way to 
elect his successor. 

Bensamin Aspsot, LL. D., a native of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, was born September 17, 1762. He labored on his 
father’s farm until he was nearly tWenty-one years of age, 
and then, with his face towards college, he commenced his 
Latin grammar, under the instruction of Professor Eliphalet 
Pearson. He evidently studied to some purpose; for he de- 
livered the Salutatory Oration in the class which was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1788. In the autumn of the same year, 
he was employed as an instructor at Exeter, where he labored 
successfully for two years, when, on Friday, October 15, 1790, 
he was regularly chosen Preceptor, with a fixed salary of one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence, 
lawful money, per annum. Friday did not in this case prove 
to be one of the old Roman dies nefasti. The school, when 
he took charge of it, was small in point of numbers, and back- 
ward in scholarship. There were but fo pupils who had 
looked beyond common reading and spelling into the mys- 
teries of Latin. The aspect of things was soon changed. 
Students were multiplied, a new building was erected for 
their accommodation, the course of study was enlarged, and 
a spirit of order and system “moved upon the face of the 
waters.” It became necessary, in a short time, to procure for 
the Principal some assistance. Inexperienced youth just from 
college proved inadequate to the task; and it was therefore 
VOL. LXXXvil.— No. 180, 12 
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voted, in a meeting of the Trustees, August 23, 1503, “ that 
there be established in the Academy a permanent instructor, 
to be denominated the Mathematical Instructor.” His title 
was afterwards changed, by formal vote, to “ Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy,” and Ebenezer Adams, 
who had been Principal of the Academy at Leicester, Massa- 
chusetts, was in 180s elected to the Professorship. But in 
the course of the next year, he accepted an invitation to a 
similar Professorship in Dartmouth College. ‘The place thus 
made vacant was filled in IS11 by Rev. Hosea Hildreth, a 
man of eminent ability and fine scholarship, full of quaint 
wit and irony, with an exceedingly expressive face, which 
Robert Treat Paine aflirmed might be cut up into a thousand 
epigrams. His connection with the Academy continued until 
1825, when he left it, and devoted himself exclusively to the 
ministry,—a sphere of labor in which his power as a writer 
found scope and verge. The distinguished American histo- 
rian is his oldest son. *Mr. Hildreth’s successors were John 
P. Cleaveland, D. D., Charles C. P. Gale, Joseph Hale Abbot, 
Professor Francis Bowen, and William H. Shackford. In 
1841 the Trustees elected to the otlice Joseph G. Hoyt, the 
present incumbent. In the classical department, too, Dr. 
Abbot was always assisted by some young man who had 
sustained a high rank in college, and who wished to furbish 
here his armor in preparation for the conflicts of life. Among 
these assistants we find no small array of brilliant names, — 
Daniel Dana, D.D., Abiel Abbot, D. D., Peter O. Thacher, 
Judge of the Municipal Court in Boston, Nicholas Emery, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Maine, Joseph 8. Buckmin- 
ster, one of the most accomplished Biblical scholars in the 
country, when 
** Snatched all too early from that august Fame 
That on the serene heights of age 
Waited with laurelled hands,”’ 

Ashur Ware, Judge of the United States District Court of 
Maine, Nathan Hale, senior editor of the Daily Advertiser, 
Alexander H. Everett, the writer, diplomatist, and statesman, 
Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr., the profound lawyer and man of 
letters, the saintly Henry Ware, Jr, D.D.. Nathan Lord, 
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President of Dartmouth College, and James Walker, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

Dr. Abbot combined in himself, in a wonderful degree, the 
various elements of a model teacher. He was a gentleman. 
We do not mean that he was a Chesterfield or a Count 
d’Orsay. He was something more and higher. Though 
scrupulously exact in all the externals of life, yet he was not 
dependent on them for his position either in society or in the 
school-room. ‘The finest broadcloth did not so much dress 
him as he the broadcloth. The lofty bearing of a nobleman 
sat easy on him, simply because he was a nobleman. His 
were not the titular dignities of a partisan parliament, that 


** Hung loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief” ; 


but they were the choicer gifts of imperial nature. He knew 
how to be dignified without being ungenial. There was in 
him the rare quality which Cato attributes to his friend, 
comitate condita gravitas. His greatness did not repel the 
trembling schoolboy, but rather attracted him; and the at- 
traction was the stronger, as in the planetary system, the 
nearer he was approached. His pupils feared him, but not 
half so much as they loved him. They never doubted his 
honor or his truth. They knew that he was their friend, 
great-hearted and strong. There was, it is true, an indefinable 
distance between him and them which was never passed, — 
a sort of aopurt y}, a sacred belt of land, which no Mega- 
rean stripling, however venturesome, ever dared to invade. 
When his face was lighted with a smile, it shone all the sun- 
nier, because its sedate seriousness was not often disturbed. 
The earnestness of his labors left him little time for simpering 
small-talk or idle ceremony. Manners and morals meant the 
same thing to him in his life, as well as in his Latin lexicon, 
He was never surprised into an uncourteous word or an un- 
christian act. Never for a moment, either in the sovereignty 
of his own immediate realm, or in the intercourse of the social 
circle, did he forget or undervalue the beautiful amenities of 
life. 

He was a scholar. The standard of scholarship is variable, 
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— different in different times and places. It is, undoubtedly 
much higher in this country to-day than it was seventy years 
ago. But Dr. Abbot, in his time, was foremost among 
scholars, as he was a primate among teachers. His high 
position in college was but the foundation on which he 
was rearing a superstructure, story after story, all his life. 
He knew that, among regal minds, progress is the supreme 
law ; and he was not content to sit by the road-side, a won- 
dering spectator, while the grand procession moved on. He 
did not, like some men, merely mark time, but he fell into line 
and marched. New books and new educational systems 
did not come and go without his knowledge. By his re- 
quest, his brother-in-law, James Perkins, Esq., who visited 
Europe in 1802, examined the methods of instruction in 
Eton and other prominent schools in England, and trans- 
mitted the fruits of his observations to him. He made the 
Academy the centre of his efforts and his thoughts. Every- 
thing else he compelled to pay tribute to this. Invitations 
to the Boston Latin School and to other positions, though 
oflering larger rewards for less labor, he resolutely declined. 
Prevented by his continuous duties from seeing much of the 
great world, he was nevertheless emphatically a /ive man. 
His mind was a fountain, not a reservoir. His knowledge 
came gushing up from the overflowing depths of his own 
being; it was not drawn up with rope and bucket from the 
moss-grown wells of antiquity alone. He breathed his own 
spirit into the worn text-books of the recitation-room, and 
the mystic page glowed with his inspiration, The Latin 
of Cicero and Horace, his favorite authors, when pronounced 
by him, seemed instinct with new life and meaning. The 
denunciations against Catiline sounded to his electrified 
pupils as terrific as when they were first uttered in the old 
Roman senate-chamber; while the rhythm of the Carmen 
Sieeculare was as masical as when, two thousand years 
ago, it won the “friendly ear” of Diana. He was a scholar 
of breadth as well as depth, knowing something more than 
the mere routine of daily study. Modern literature, politics, 
and theology, as well as the ancient classics, found a place 
in the circle of his reading. Few men were so deeply versed 
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as he in that most abstruse of all studies, the human nature 
of boys. He had striven to obey the precept emblazoned 
on the Delphic temple; and, as a natural consequence of 
his self-knowledge, he had an intuitive perception of the 
modes of thought and springs of action in others. He had 
the faculty of making his classes believe that the particular 
subject on which they were engaged was the most impor- 
tant and attractive branch of study in the world. They 
caught fire from him, and teacher and pupils alike glowed 
with the same enthusiasm. He knew how to put himself 
in communication with youthful minds. Age did not make 
him morose; but he was always fresh in his feelings and sym- 
pathies, and his heart was young to the last in all its pulsa- 
tions. It is fitting to add, that the light of a Christian faith 
irradiated all his intellectual attainments, giving them a 
brighter lustre, just as a lamp in an alabaster vase brings out 
into bolder relief and clearer expression the beautiful figures 
sculptured upon it. 

He knew how to govern. It is not every man whose name 
is tasselled with an A. B. that is able to manage boys. Many 
a college graduate would feel as helpless and unhappy in 
a populous school-room as a frog in a beehive. He may 
find no difficulty in unravelling the knottiest problem, or in 
resolving the longest Greek verb into its elements, and yet 
may fail entirely in his attempts to command the smallest 
company of light infantry. Reducing equations and reducing 
rebellions are very ditlerent things. If of the various attri- 
butes of a teacher Dr. Abbot had any one in pre-eminence, 
it was the attribute of imperial authority,—the auctoritas 
of Cicero. His pupils came from every State in the Union, 
and from foreign countries. There was among them every 
variety of character and disposition,—the spoiled child of 
fortune, the untrimmed sapling from the backwoods, the 
haughty son of the old Castilian; but to all of them alike, 
the ominous shake of that long forefinger was as decisive as 
the nod of Jove. There was no appeal from him,— no escape 
from the penalty of violated law. But in his bearing there 
was nothing harsh or severe, and in his quiet tones no “ sound 
and fury signifying nothing.” Though he had a voice like 
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the voice of many waters, yet he seldom spoke so loud as 
to be heard across the recitation-room. The scarcely audible 
tap of his penknife on his desk hushed his room to silence in 
a moment. However indignant be might be at any act of 
wickedness or folly, his speech was always gentle. Of a 
temper naturally quick and passionate, it often cost him 
a struggle to rule his own spirit. But if the voleano some- 
times heaved and surged, yet the hot lava was never allowed 
to blast the verdure which clothed the outer slopes with 
beauty to the crater’s very rim. ‘The moral suasion of his 
manner was the principal element in his governing power. 
Still occasionally, at rare intervals, there would be an in- 
dividual whose incorrigible depravity required extraordinary 
treatment. But the day when the culprit, especially if he 
had been guilty of a die, was sent up into the library, and, 
after listening for a time in anxious suspense for the slow 
step and creaking shoes on the stairs, was visited at length 
by the Doctor with his rattan, was a day in his history to 
date from and be remembered. He never wished to consult 
the library a second time. 

Dr. Abbot had many characteristics, both as a man and a 
teacher, which belonged also to Dr. Arnold; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that an “old boy” of the latter should be 
struck, as one recently was, with the strong points of re- 
semblance between the school at Exeter and that of Rugby. 
The enthusiastic regard which the pupils of each entertained 
for their teacher is the highest encomium which could be 
paid to their excellence. 

When Dr. Abbot had passed beyond his seventieth year 
of life, he wished to resign his position; but was per- 
suaded to retain it until he had completed a term of /ifty 
years’ service. The reluctant acceptance of his resignation, 
August 25, 1858, was the signal for such a gathering at 
Exeter as is seldom seen. During the half-century, there 
had gone forth from the institution more than two thou- 
sand who had sat at his feet, and now they came thronging 
back to do their old instructor reverence. They came from 
the senate-chamber, the cabinet, the court-room, the guber- 
natorial chair, the hall of the university, the pulpit, the 
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fields of literature, and the laboratory of science; and they 
held a high festival of the heart. The arches of the crowded 
church reverberated with their glad song :— 
‘** From the highways and byways of manhood we “ve come, 
And gather lke children about an old home; 


We return from life’s weariness, tumult, and pain, 
Rejviced in our hearts to be schoolboys again. 

**O, glad to our eyes are these dear scenes displayed, 
The halls where we studied, the fields where we strayed ; 
There is change, there is change; but we will not deplore ; 
Enough that we feel ourselves schoolboys once more. 


‘** Enough that once more our old master we meet, 
The same as of yore when we sat at his feet ; 
Let us place on his brow every laurel we ‘ve won, 
And show that each pupil is also a son. 


** And when to the harsh scenes of life we return, 
Our hearts with the glow of this meeting shall burn; 
Its calm light shall cheer till earth’s school time is o'er, 
And prepare us in heaven for one meeting more.” 


Daniel Webster presided on the occasion, assisted by Edward 
Everett, —the Demosthenes and Cicero of the American fo- 
rum. Eloquent speeches were made by them, and by Judge 
Thacher, Judge Emery, Judge Merrill, Dr. Palfrey, Dr. Henry 
Ware, Jr., Leverett Saltonstall, Jonathan Chapman, A. H. 
Everett, John P. Hale, and many others, whose names will 
illuminate the page of history. Some of the most distin- 
guished alumni were prevented from being present, among 
whom was Lewis Cass—a pupil for seven or eight years, 
-and the commander of the first military company formed in 
the Academy, in 1799 — from whom Dr. Abbot, to the close 
of his life, continued to receive delicate and gratifying evi- 
dences of affectionate regard. After the dinner was over, Mr. 
Webster, in behalf of the old pupils present and of many who 
were absent, presented to their venerable teacher a massive 
and elegant silver vase, as a token of their profound respect 
and abiding reverence. His portrait, taken by Chester Har- 
ding, bad been secured for the occasion, and it now hangs 
side by side with that of his early patron, and constant friend, 
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the founder. Besides this, some two thousand dollars were 
subscribed for the establishment of the “ Abbot Scholarship ” 
at Cambridge, the annual income of which is now appro- 
priated to the college education of some meritorious student 
from the Academy at Exeter. 

Dr. Abbot lived more than ten years after the semi-centen- 
nial celebration, in the full possession of his faculties, honored 
and revered, in the enjoyment of a true fame, and surrounded 
by troops of friends. His pupils did not forget him; but, 
in the beautiful language of one who was worthy to be his 
companion while he lived, and who still dwells among us, a 
cherished remembrancer of the past, “ their kindly visits made 
many a green spot in the winter scenery of his life.” October 
25, 1849, at the age of eighty-seven, he was permitted to rest 
from his labors; “ for so Hr giveth his beloved sleep.” 

His successor in office was Gineon L. Souter, LL.D., the 
present Principal. ‘The prosperity of the Academy continues 
unchecked ; its students are steadily increasing in numbers, 
drawn thither in part by its ancient renown, and in part by its 
present reputation and charities. 

It may be safely affirmed, that no academic institution in 
the country is doing more, pecuniarily, for young men, than 
Phillips Exeter Academy. First, tuition is uniformly remit- 
ted to all whose circumstances require a careful husbandry of 
their resources. More than half of the students pay nothing 
for instruction. Secondly, Abbot Hall, an exceedingly well- 
built and well-arranged brick edifice, with accommodations 
sufficient for fifty students, was built at a cost of more than 
$17,000 expressly for young men of limited means. It con- 
tains, in its four upper stories, twenty-six studies, with bed- 
alcoves attached, all neatly and substantially furnished. Not 
only is no charge made for rent, but the trustees pay one 
fourth of the sixty cents per week which the matron receives 
from each occupant for her services in cooking the food pro- 
vided by the steward of the club, and in keeping the rooms in 
order. ‘Thirdly, in addition to this, about $21,000 of the 
funds have been appropriated to the establishment of twenty 
scholarships. At the close of the first academic term of each 
year, the Trustees elect to these scholarships, from a large 
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number cf applicants, twenty students in indigent circeum- 
stances, ‘t of good character and “ excelling genius.” The 
saccess/.: candidates receive the average sum of $63 each 
per annum, for three years, less as a charity than as a reward 
of merit. It is easy to see, that an enterprising young man 
in the receipt of this stipend, and at the same time exempted 
from all tuition-fees, and allowed to board in Abbot Hall at a 
cost, in ordinary times, of only about § 1.50 per week, may fit 
himself for college without distressing his friends, or involving 
himself very deeply in debt. Among the beneficiaries of the 
institution, we find the names of some of its most celebrated 
alumni. The money bestowed upon such men as Jared 
Sparks, and John G. Palfrey, and George Bancroft, was cer- 
tainly not a bad investment. In the Doric dialect of trade, 
“It pays.” 

The internal economy of the school is not unlike that of a 
well-ordered college. The teachers constitute a faculty, in 
which are vested the government and instruction. Their sup- 
port comes exclusively from the funds. They do not, there- 
fore, “hang on princes’ favors,” or on the still more fickle 
favor of the populace. As a natural consequence, they are 
not obliged, by any considerations of interest, to listen to the 
capricious whims of boys, or to pander to the taste of a super- 
ficial, hurrying people. The precocious youth who disliked 
to join either of the regular classes, but wished to devote 
himself solely to Greek and astronomy, because he expected 
to be a public speaker, could not be accommodated. The 
amount of his tuition was, as Mr. Toots would express it, 
“of no consequence.” The Faculty can be systematic and 
thorough, without becoming a topic for debate and denuncia- 
tion in town-meeting. The ‘Trustees can build a club-house 
or a gymnasium, without increasing anybody’s taxes. A 
rigid classification, without which no institution can attain 
to its highest efliciency, has been adopted, and is enforced. 
There are in the Academy four classes ouly,—the Junior, Mid- 
dle, Senior, and Advanced, — the three first preparatory, and 
the last covering the ground of the Freshman year in college. 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics go together, pari passu. Of 
the students who leave the Academy each year, a majority 
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are fitted for Sophomore standing. The course of study is 
arranged with special reference to young men of ability and 
industry. It is not thought worth while to attempt to thrust 
a liberal education upon drones, and there are eleemosynary 
asylums provided expressly for persons of “ weak understand- 
ing.” The Academy makes no show or parade to catch the 
favor of the public. It has no exhibitions, and seldom pub- 
lishes even the calendar of its terms in the newspapers. It 
seems to act in accordance with the sentiment of Cowper: — 
** Stillest streams 


Oft water greenest meadows ; and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing.”’ 


For its advertising, it depends to a large extent upon the 
friendly interest of its graduates; and, in not a few instances, 
there appear in its general Catalogue three successive genera- 
tions of the same name and blood, —the living stream grow- 
ing wider as it flows on. ‘The area of its usefulness might of 
course be enlarged, if still more ample means were put at its 
disposal. There are new fields in literature and science to be 
explored; new departments of instruction to be filled; new 
books to be placed upon the library shelves. And then, too, 
there is many a soil-stained child of genius in the valleys and 
mountain shadows of life, uttering in the dawn of his awak- 
ening intellect Goethe’s dying cry, “ More light!” 

It is a pleasant thing to be vitally connected with outward 
nature,—to be mirrored in Avon and Windermere, to be a 
felt presence at Marshfield and Mount Vernon. But Dr. Phil- 
lips, in establishing the institution which bears his name, has 
secured to himself an immortality more beautiful and grand 
the» that of poet or statesman. He lives not merely in the 
sacred, though fading, associations of a single spot, but the 
light of his spirit shall shine in every one of the thousands of 
radiant minds, which, age after age, his munificence shall call 
from obscurity and quicken into newness of life. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Aquarium, an Unveiling of the Wonders 
of the Deep Sea. By Puttire Henry Gosse, A. L. 8., ete. 
London: John Van Voorst. 1855. 

2. The Book of the Aquarium and Water Cabinet. By Suir- 
LeY Hisserv. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1856. 


“Tuere is something positively agreeable,’ says Lord 
Brougham, “in gaining knowledge for its own sake. There 
is also a pleasure in seeing the uses to which knowledge may 
be applied; and it is another gratification to extend our in- 
quiries, and find that they are useful to man, though we have 
no chance ourselves of ever benefiting by the information.” 
No class of men seem so habitually to act up to this apho- 
rism as the true devotees of natural science. Witness their 
untiring zeal, their unremitting exertions, to add one leaf to 
the tree of knowledge, which may be likened to those coral 
groves, growing by the slow accretion of ages, as the tiny 
zouphyte year by year deposits its secretions, until myriads 
of separate individuals, bound together in one object, and 
constituting a grand united whole, form a fitting temple to 
the glory of the Eternal Architect. 


** When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! *° 
So sang the poet in the early part of this century. Had 
he lived in our day, naturalists would indict him for a libel 
against “fair Science,’ and show him such wonders in na- 
ture as would make him acknowledge that the visions of 
imagination grow dim, when compared with the sober facts 
they can substantiate 
** Who enter into Nature's holy place, 


Her inner temple, and behold her face 
Unveiled.” 


Each succeeding year presents to us fresh achievements in 
natural history. Patient research, aided by the magical reve- 
lations of the microscope, has opened up unexplored realms, 
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and a new world, rising, like the old, from Father Ocean, 
stands revealed in pristine beauty to our wondering eyes. 

To the old Romans, an aquarium signified only a reservoir 
of water. Gardeners have applied the same name to the tanks 
in which they cultivate the Victoria regia, and other aquatic 
plants; but at the present time the word is understood in a 
more extended sense, and the article itself has grown into 
such favor that the whole English world has gone wild upon 
the subject, and we, as in duty bound, appear to have taken 
the disease in the natural manner. It were well if all the 
freaks of Fashion were as innocent and interesting as this; 
and when for once she has taken a scientific turn, and lends 
her potent charms to search for truth at the bottom of the 
well, let us applaud her wisdom while we can, and analyze 
this Cynthia of the minute ere she turns to some new whim. 

The numerous works upon the aquarium which have been 
issued from the English press during the last few years, have 
served as a Claude-Lorraine glass to invest with new and 
wondrous light the common objects of the sea-shore. As the 
best of these volumes, for comprehensive practical knowledge 
and beauty of execution, we would recommend those whose 
titles stand at the head of this article. These popular trea- 
tises upon the inhabitants of the ocean have established an 
era in its organic life. They have not, it is true, put forth 
any new theory; for, as long ago as Priestley and Ingenhousz, 
it was proved that plants and animals preserved the equilib- 
rium of the atmosphere; but the successful working out of 
this established fact has resulted in the beautiful object to 
which has been given the name of Aquarium, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, Aqua-vivarium. This, as the name implies, 
is no gloomy mausoleum, but a living, moving world. The 
naturalist, instead of collecting his specimens for the cabinet 
and the herbarium, takes them from their watery home, and 
restores them again to their native element, only with new 
surroundings, where he can at leisure watch their habits and 
growth. 

As is usually the case with all popular inventions, there 
are many claimants for the honor of having made the first 
aquarium. It is easy to see how scientific research into the 
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mysteries of the ocean, replete with life, so little known and 
still less understood, should lead its votaries in different lands 
to form similar plans for rendering this microcosm accessible 
to their own and other eyes. Probably the ball was put in 
motion by Mr. Ward’s successful experiments in keeping 
plants in the closed glass cases which bear his name; for 
he stated, at a meeting of the British Association at Oxford 
in 1849, that he had succeeded in growing sea-weeds not only 
in sea-water, but in sea-water artificially prepared. The cages 
made by Mrs. Power, a learned French lady residing in Mes- 
sina, in 1832, although she gave to some of them the name of 
Aquaria, were merely receptacles suspended in the waters of 
the bay to enable her to watch the habits of marine animals. 
The plan of maintaining the balance of nature by means of 
plants was unknown to her. To Dr. Johnson, an English 
naturalist, it appears, should be assigned the first practical 
application of the well-known theory, that the gaseous exha- 
lations of animal and vegetable life mutually support each 
other. In 1842 he published a history of “ British Sponges 
and Lithophytes,” in which he says : — 

“Tt is now about eight weeks ago since I placed in a small glass jar, 
containing about six ounces of pure sea-water, a tuft of the Corallina 
officinalis, to which were attached two or three minute Conferve, and 
the very young frond of a green Ulva, while numerous Rissow, several 
little Muscles and Annelides, and a Starfish, were crawling amid the 
branches. The jar was placed on a table, and was seldom disturbed, 
though occasionally looked at; and at the end of four weeks the water 
was found to be still pure, the Mollusca and other animals all alive and 
active; the Conferve had grown perceptibly, and the Corallina itself 
had thrown out some new shoots and several additional articulations.” 
— Gosse, p. 7. 

In our own country William Stimson, the collector and 
curator of the aquaria in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, without any previous knowledge of Dr. John- 
son’s experiments in England, had, as early as the year 1849, 
made seven or eight small aquaria, which were perfectly suc- 
cessful; inasmuch as he kept some of them in a healthy con- 
dition for several months without change of water. He pub- 
lished no account of his success, not knowing that it was a 
VOL. LXXXVIIL.— No. 13 
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subject which was just beginning to awaken attention in 
England, and fated eventually to excite such universal in- 
terest. ‘To him may safely be assigned the credit of having 
made the first systematic attempt at constructing an aqua- 
vivarium, although in all the works before us that honor is 
given to Mr. Robert Warrington, who in 1850 communicated 
to the Chemical Society of London a paper “ On the Adjust- 
ments of the Relation between the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms.” He placed two gold-fishes in a glass jar, half 
filling it with water, and, putting sand, mud, and pebbles at 
the bottom, he planted a small Vallisneria in the earth, and 
left the whole undisturbed. After a time, the water became 
thick, and a coating of confervoid vegetation obscured the 
glass; but, on introducing water-snails, he found that they 
fed on the mass, and restored the water to a clear and healthy 
condition. ‘Iwo years later, he commenced a marine aqua- 
rium, in which by perseverance he overcame the difficulties at 
first encountered. ‘The red and the brown sea-weeds, with 
which he had experimented unsuccessfully, were exchanged 
for the green series, among which the Ulva or sea-lettuce is 
a genus which grows most readily. Both of these early tanks 
of Mr. Warrington are stiil preserved in a healthy condition. 
Mr. Gosse commenced his experiments about the same time. 
He says that he was not aware, until long afterwards, that 
any one else had proposed to effect the object which had 
been occupying his mind for some time. Mr. Gosse’s suc- 
cess — less perfect than Mr. Warrington’s — was published 
in the “ Annals of Natural History” for October, 1852, He 
at length prepared an aquarium on a large scale, for the 
present magnificent exhibition in the gardens of the Lon- 
don Zoilogical Society. 

By this brief sketch of the history of the aquarium it will 
be seen that it was no sudden discovery, but the growth of 
years; and that its present perfection is the result of many 
patient investigations, trials, and disappointments. 

Mr. Gosse has given us the result of his experience in 
numerous volumes, some published in the highest style of 
art, illustrated with splendid chromoliths ; others prepared in 
a cheaper manner, for the benefit of those who are not able to 
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purchase expensive books. If we could find fault with so 
agreeable a guide, we might remark that he appears to have 
taken a little advantage of the present furor for the aquarium 
to spin out his volumes,* and make the most of his subject; 
but the old adage, “ Make hay while the sun shines,” it 
may have been hinted to him, would apply as well to the 
Sargassum and Laminaria of marine fields as to the Grami- 
new of the terrestrial world. 

The imaginative author of “Ocean Gardens,” Noel Hum- 
phreys, predicts a most wonderful future for the marine 
aquarium. “In its present form,” he says, “it is only a toy; 
but the time will come when we shall have immense crystal- 
walled seas, covering acres of ground, like the crystal palaces 
of the present day, in which the whale, the shark, and other 
Titans of the deep, will disport themselves with their natural 
enemies, for the amusement and edification of man.” When 
that time arrives, young America will not be behind the Old 
World in the race ; but some enterprising Barnum will catch 
the sea-serpent, and imprison that king of the ocean, 


“ Whose monstrous circle girds the world.’’ 


An aquarium, as most of our readers are aware, is a tank, 
three sides of which are generally of glass, set in a wooden or 
iron frame, containing either fresh or salt water. Into this 
mimic pond or sea plants and animals are introduced, in 
proper proportions to maintain life. To imitate their native 
haunts, sand, pebbles, and rocks are so placed as to afford 
them shelter; and this crystal cage, ornamenting our draw- 
ing-rooms, will enable the most recluse lover of nature's 
works to study the habits of many wonderful creatures much 
more successfully than that enterprising French zodlogist 
could possibly have done, who some years ago, it was said, 
proposed to furnish himself with an India-rubber dress, suita- 
ble spectacles, and a breathing-tube, to walk on the bottom 
of the Mediterranean Sea. But although every one can un- 
derstand at a glance the theory of the aquarium, and may 
fancy himself competent to assume the care of one, yet 


* He has published six different works upon the aquarium, and on zodlogy as 
connected with it. 
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the inexperienced will soon discover that some knowledge of 
natural science is required, as well as great care and judg- 
ment. Perseverance, too, is another virtue which will doubt- 
less be called into exercise before the experiment is entirely 
perfected. 

The great error of the young aquarian is overstocking the 
vessel with animal life, forgetting how much carbonic acid the 
animals throw off, and that so much oxygen as they require 
cannot be elaborated by a few plants in so small a space. It 
has been thought by those of experience, that one proportion of 
organic matter to one hundred and sixty of water maintains 
the equilibrium of nature. On account of the desire to have 
a tank appear well-filled, it has been found necessary to aerate 
most aquaria, for which purpose various devices have been con- 
trived. All those in the Dublin Zodlogical Gardens are con- 
nected, by a tube, with a single pair of bellows; and from this, 
branches open into each. ‘The passing of the air into the 
tanks has a very pleasing effect; and visitors are so fond of 
blowing the bellows, that the authorities of the garden have 
found it entirely unnecessary to employ any one to pump 
the air. 

After a certain time, the glass of the aquarium will be 
obscured by the growth of Conferve, whose minute spores 
are always floating about in air and water. To clear this off, 
water-snails in fresh, and periwinkles in salt water must be 
employed. These animals might properly be called mowers of 
the water-pastures, as they are provided with a peculiar ap- 
paratus which removes the superabundant herbage in a 
most artistic manner, leaving circular sweeps, like those of 
a mower in a field of grass. We cannot forbear quoting 
a graphic description of the periwinkle from one of the 
books under consideration. 


“We see the familiar form of the periwinkle (Littorina littorea) 
marching soberly along beneath his massive mansion, stopping to 
munch the tender shoots of some Alga, or leisurely circumambulating the 
pretty tide-pool which he has chosen for his present residence. You 
may tell that all his movements are marked by gravity and delibera- 
tion, for if he does not let the grass grow under his feet (I beg his 
pardon, he has but one foot, though, as that is somewhat of the amplest, 
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he is not deficient ig understanding), he lets it grow over his head. It is 
quite common to see one of these mollusks adorned with a goodly Ulva 
or other sea-weed that has taken root on the summit of his shell, so that 
he habitually sits under the shadow of his own roof-tree.” — Gosse, p. 30. 


Chemistry has succeeded in giving us artificial sea-water, 
which enables those living at a distance from the sea-shore to 
possess a marine aquarium. Papers of the requisite powder, 
or directions for preparing it, may be procured from the dealers 
in articles for the aquarium. Like good wine, it improves by 
age, but is totally unfit for animal life until weeds have 
been growing in it for several days, and even for months, if 
fishes and the higher order of Crustacew are desired. 


“Tt must be understood that, where real sea-water can be easily 
obtained, as at spots near the coast, it is undoubtedly the best, though in 
some respects the artificial preparation is preferable, because less liable 
to certain eccentric changes of constitution, which will fall under our 
attentic:: turther on. Sea-water contains the spores of plants, and the 
germs oi many forms of animal life, which may have development in 
the tank ; and when these births occur, it is a special gratification to the 
possessor. But such germs may also decay and cause putrescence ; and 
if a tank is neglected, the water is liable to get cloudy, the stones 
black, the sides of the vessel semi-opaque, and the animals diseased ; 
..... but I here call attention to the fact, that artificial sea-water is 
much less liable to get out of condition from the very absence of 
organic matter, which on first reflection we should regard as a dis- 
advantage.” — Hibberd, p. 59. 

There is one important fact which all aquarians must 
learn sooner or later, though they may not at first know the 
scientific reason for it, and will perhaps refer their success to 
mere chance. The pleasant writer of “My Aquarium,” in 
the Atlantic Monthly, does not appear to know why her third 
attempt succeeded after two failures, although the fact of the 
presence of the Infusoria is distinctly stated. If we will only 
learn of nature, each stagnant pool in our country-walks 
may teach us that these Jower forms of life are the scaven- 
gers of the water. Hibberd gives the reason of this in the 


following paragraph : — 
“There is one feature which no writer on the aquarium has yet 
noticed ; namely, when a tank is properly stocked, the water soon gets 
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crowded with infusorial animalcule, which swarm among the plants 
and on the sides of the glass in countless thousands, visible only by the 
aid of the microscope. These are in accordance with a natural law ; 
the presence of vegetable matter in water always induces them. But 
observe their value: they contribute to the sustenance of the smaller 
fishes, by supplying them with food; and, strangely enough, the re- 
searches of modern chemists have proved that these minute creatures 
respire in much the same way as plants. While all other animals 
absorb oxygen, and perish if the supply of that gas is withdrawn, 
these minute organisms absorb carbonic acid, and give out oxygen 
in abundance. This has been proved by Professor Liebig, who collect- 
ed several jars of oxygen from tanks containing Infusoriaonly. Every 
one who has had experience in the management of tanks must have 
noticed that the water in a tank which has been established some 
months will sustain a much greater amount of animal life than one of 
the same dimensions but recently stocked. The presence of Infusoria 
in immense numbers is one of the reasons for this.” — p. 9. 


We cannot agree with Mr. Gosse in his opinion, that the 
vegetable kingdom is an appendage to the aquarium which 
must be tolerated on account of its use. To the eye of most 
persons, the soft green of the Ulva, and the delicate crimson 
tracery of the Dasya and Delesseria, are quite as beautiful as 
the fishes and mollusks which sport under their branches. 
A taste for gathering and arranging these lovely forms of 
nature has been prevalent of late years, and no one can 
deny that, when the delicate fronds of the sea-weeds are ex- 
panded and fastened upon paper, they form a more exquisite 
picture than any which the hand of man can make. Why, 
then, should we not admire them even more, spread out in 
their native element, where the grouping of graceful forms 
is more striking than that of the terrestrial flora? Viewed 
through a pocket microscope, these thread-like tissues become 
like the gemmed girdle of a queen, glittering in rich array 
with opals, emeralds, and rubies. 

The “inutilis alga” of ancient classical writers has, in the 
march of modern science, been discovered to contain some of 
the most valuable properties used in medicine and the arts. 
From the manufacture of kelp alone, the islands of the Hebri- 
des realized in one year the sum of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. There are some species of Alga which in 
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many countries form an important article of food. The car- 
ragheen (Chondrus crispus), so abundant on our own coast, is 
made into palatable and nourishing food; and there are doubt- 
less many more uses to which these weeds of the ocean will 
in time be applied. 

The habits of marine animals, as described by those who 
have made that branch of zoilogy a study, seem almost like 
a fairy tale; but we feel sure that the increased facilities the 
aquarium affords for learning their habits, will reveal to us 
more wonders than are now dreamed of in our philosophy. 


“The very jelly-fish,” says Dr. Harvey, “as it swims the wave, 
expanding and contracting its umbrella, and thus propelling itself 
through the water, has its beauty. But few are aware of the singularity 
of its history ; how its eggs are of the nature of seeds, which, sown on 
their rocky beds, sprout and grow, throwing out buds and suckers, 
each of which forms an animal stem quite unlike the parent jelly-tish, 
till at a certain time young jelly-fish begin to be formed, and to be 
thrown off by the several branches, just as flowers are formed and ex- 
pand on the several branches that originate from a vegetable seed. 
And if the abject jelly-fish, whose body consists of little more than 
organized water, have a history so wonderful, shall we not expect to 
find, in tracing the history of other tribes of animals, matter of equal 


interest ?” 


The Actiniw or sea-anemones, although belonging to the 
lowest order of animal life, are among the most beautiful den- 
izens of the sea, and, when transferred to our parlor oceans, 
are their greatest ornament. ‘The name of Anemone was be- 
stowed upon this group from its resemblance to flowers ; and 
even the botanical names of the pink, daisy, ice-plant, &c. 
have been added to that of Actiniw, to designate the diflerent 
species. They were at one time thought to belong to the 
vegetable world, and poets have apostrophized them as flow- 
ers of the sea; but alas! it is sad to take away the lovely 
character which the charms of poetry have woven around 
them, and to assert that they are now known as a most vora- 
cious and carnivorous group. They will snap at a bit of raw 
beef or mutton, and draw it into their mouths with great 
relish; and woe to the unwary inhabitants of the aquarium 
who swim too near their expanded tentacles. Firmly adher- 
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ing to its base, the anemone puts out its arms in quest of 
prey; and nothing once in contact with them can escape its 
deadly touch. It is furnished with weapons offensive and 
defensive, in the shape of highly elastic threads barbed at the 
extremity. These are ordinarily coiled up in oval capsules, 
but at the will of the animal are projected with surprising 
force. Dr. Johnson relates an anecdote of an Actinia crassi- 
cornis who swallowed a Pecten, a sharp-edged shell several 
times larger than itself, which so stretched the body as on a 
ring of wire, as virtually to cut it into two parts. Thereupon 
it pat out from the base a new dise with mouth and tentacles, 
and became a double anemone, to which the zorged shell 
served as a base of attachment. . 

“The Actinia,” says Rymer Jones, “although exceedingly voracious, 
will bear long fasting. They may be preserve:! alive for a whole year, 
or perhaps longer, in a vessel of sea-water, without any visible food ; but 
when food is offered, one of them will devour a crab as large as a hen’s 
egg, or two muscles in their shells. in a day or two, the shells are 
voided through their mouth, perfectly cleared of the soft parts which 
they contained.” 

But some authors do not approve of feeding anemones in 
the aquarium, and they will doubtless live without the aid of 
raw meat or fish, as the Esquimaux can, for an almost indefi- 
nite time; but, as Dr. Kane remarked of his Arctic friends 
that they showed the eflects of abstinence, so it has been de- 
monstrated of the Actini« that, though they will live in the 
tank, they will not grow without feeding. There is also an- 
other analogy to vegetables in their organization, inasmuch 
as they can be cut up like a potato, and each part will form 
a new and perfect whole. William Stimson tried the experi- 
ment of dividing a specimen of a rare species, which he wished 
to increase, into twenty pieces, each of which, in time, became 
a perfect animal, with all its organs fully developed. 

The hydra, one of the lowest order of polypes, not, like 
the corals, fixed and stationary, but crawling about in search 
of prey, was observed by Trembley contending with another 
individual of the same species for an animal which each 
looked upon as a bonne bouche for his own separate enjoy- 
ment. Both had partially succeeded in swallowing it, when 
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the largest put an end to the dispute, by swallowing its oppo- 
nent as well as the subject of contention. Trembley natu- 
rally regarded so tragical a termination of the affray as the 
end of the swallowed polype’s existence; but he was mis- 
taken. After the devourer and his captive had digested the 
prey between them, the latter was regurgitated safe and 
sound, and apparently none the worse for the imprisonment. 

The starfish, or common five-finger, one of the family of the 
Asteria, has been found recently to have committed great 
havoe among the oyster-beds in New York Harbor. ‘The loss 
has been estimated at many thousands of dollars, so that the 
proprietors have petitioned the State to remit the usual tax 
upon the beds; and they assert that, unless some way is found 
to check the ravages of these animals, the oyster is in danger 
of becoming extinct in that locality. The ancients believed 
that the starfish cunningly inserted one of its rays between 
the valves, and thus gradually destroyed its victim, as Oppian 
says : — 

«Sie struit insidias, sic subdola fraudes 


Stella marina parat, sed nullo adjuta lapillo 
Nititur et pedibus scabris disjungit hiantes,”’ 

But modern observation has determined that its mode of 
attack is very different. If the oyster is a large bivalve (one 
which would make the mouth of a crustacean epicure water), 
four or five Asteriw attach themselves to it, and, waiting pa- 
tiently until the mollusk opens his shell, intrude between 
the valves their stomachs, which first, for greater convenience, 
they turn inside out. A liquid is supposed to be secreted by 
the stomach, which acts as an opiate upon the oyster, who no 
longer possesses the power to close his doors against the in- 
truder, and thus becomes an easy prey to these burglars of 
the deep. It is to be hoped that the true lovers of the deli- 
cious oyster, particularly those who are accustomed to study 
the habits of the Radiata in the aquarium, will devise some 
plan to enable the bivalve to retain peaceful possession of his 
own house until he is forcibly ejected for the benefit of the 
lords of creation. 

The family to which these depredators belong possess and 
exert a power which was supposed formerly to be the exclu- 
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sive privilege of mankind, —that of self-mutilation and sui- 
cide. ‘The books on the aquarium relate numerous instances 
where this has been observed. A sea-cucumber (Holothuria), 
which was placed in a jar of water for transportation, being 
made uncomfortable by the jolting of a cabriolet, actually 
ejected his stomach, turning it inside out, and then threw it 
off, together with his head and circle of tentacles. In this 
attennated condition he still showed signs of life, and his 
owner hopes that the remedial powers of nature may yet be 
exerted to replace the missing organs. 

The capture of a species of starfish, Luida fragilissima, 
which is remarkable for claiming the privilege of its race, is thus 
graphically described by the late lamented Professor Forbes : — 


“The first time I ever caught one of these creatures, I succeeded in 
getting it into the boat entire. Never having seen one before, and 
quite unconscious of its suicidal powers, I spread it out on a rowing 
bench, the better to admire its form and color. On attempting to 
remove it for preservation, to my horror and disappointment I found 
only an assemblage of rejected members. 

“ My conservative endeavors were all neutralized by its destructive 
exertions, and it is now badly represented in my cabinet by an armless 
dise and a discless arm. Next time I went to dredge on the same 
spot, I determined not to be cheated out of a specimen in such a way 
a second time. I brought with me a bucket of cold fresh water, to 
which article starfishes have a great antipathy. As I expected, a 
Luida came up in the dredge, a most gorgeous specimen. As it does 
not generally break up before it is raised above the surface of the 
sea, cautiously and anxiously I sank my bucket to a level with the 
dredge’s mouth, «© proceeded in the most gentle manner to introduce 
the Luida to the purer element. Whether the cold air was too much 


for him, or the sight of the bucket too territic, I know not; but in a 
moment he proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and at every mesh 
of the dredge his fragments were seen escaping. In despair I grasped 
at the largest, and brought up the extremity of an arm with its termi- 
nating eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and closed with some- 
thing exceedingly like a wink of derision.” — British Starfishes, p. 138, 

There is still a debatable ground between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, which is occupied by the lowest organic 
forms ; and, like depredators in the border raids of Scottish 
history, the botanist occasionally crosses the line and levies 
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black mail upon the zoélogist, who in his turn claims some 
hitherto recognized vegetable production as endowed with 
animal life. The sponges which, for the last dozen years, 
have been given to the vegetable kingdom, are now re- 
claimed by zoilogists. In his pleasant sketches of the Natural 
History of Tenby (a seaside resort in Wales), Mr. Gosse 
inclines to class them with the animal kingdom. He details 
his microscopic experiments on several species, and asserts 
that they undoubtedly possess those two criterions of animal 
existence, sensibility to touch and spontaneous movement. 
Yet we find these very qualities in some undoubted vege- 
table forms, as sensibility to touch in the leaves of the 
mimosa and the stamens of the barberry, and spontaneous 
movement in the remarkable Dion@a muscipula or Venus’s 
fly-trap, and in that still more mysterious sleep of plants 
which we may any day observe, even before sunset, in the 
acacia, clover, wood-sorrel, and water-lily. This border land, 
which has of late years so puzzled learned men, is an ex- 
cellent field in which the aquarian can exercise his skill, 
by the new means afforded of watching the constant habits 
and the metamorphoses of these lower forms of creation, 
and may eventually run a boundary line which will amicably 
settle all disputes between the two kingdoms. 

Time would fail us to give even a glimpse of what these 
wonderful books reveal. We have a phalanx of authors, — 
Gosse, Sowerby, Humphreys, Lankester, and Hibberd on the 
Aquarium, Harvey’s Seaside Book and Kingsley’s Glaucus, 
all popular treatises, of which only one, the last mentioned, 
has been republished in this country. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that through each and all of them flows a most devout 
and reverential spirit. ‘The crime which brought down the 
curse of Heaven upon the nations of antiquity, — that, know- 
ing God in his works, they glorified him not as God, — cannot 
be imputed to these devotees, who truly “ look through nature 
up to nature’s God.” 

“Science and Religion,” says Harvey, “must not be confounded. 
Each has her several paths, distinct but not hostile. Each in her way 
is friendly to man, and when both unite, they will ever be found to be 
his best protectors; the one a ‘light to his eyes,’ opening to him the 
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mysteries of the material universe; the other ‘a lamp to his feet, 
leading him to the immaterial, incorruptible, and eternal.” 

It is greatly to be wished that some one, who has made 
marine botany and zoilogy a study, would write a popular 
work concerning our own coast. The great desideratum is 
a handbook sufficiently easy for beginners, which would 
enable them to classify and name the objects of interest most 
generally found on the New England seaboard; for we all 
know, Shakespeare to the contrary notwithstanding, that a 
rose by any other name does not smell as sweet. Already the 
loungers at fashionable watering-places begin to be affected 
by the mania for marine explorations, it having been found 
that there is a more rapid way of consuming time at the sea- 
shore than in the smoke of cigars over yellow-paper novels. 
The great stumbling-block in the way of an American book 
appears to be the new and unclassified species, differing from 
the European forms, with which our waters abound; but 
still we think he who would give even a partial insight into 
that portion of the great Atlantic which beats upon the rocks 
of the various summer resorts in Massachusetts Bay, would 
bring his labor to an excellent work. 

Now that a large portion of the American people are 
taking their annual hegira, forsaking comfortable city houses 
and suburban residences for the purpose of breathing the sea- 
air through the medium of fashionable first-class hotels, or 
the less aristocratic quarters of little coves and fishing towns, 
we would say to one and all, Commence an aquarium. If 
your sojourn at the sea-side is to be brief, or if you do not 
feel disposed to purchase one of the glass tanks of the dealers 
in aquarian wares,—a race which has recently sprung up “ all 
along shore,” — take a wash-basin, a milk-pan, or a foot-bath, 
and you can improvise an aqarium that will occupy all your 
leisure moments, which are usually so many and hang with 
such leaden weight upon the scores of summer idlers, who, 
their daily bath and bowling over, look with dismay upon the 
weary hours which must intervene before they can again go 
through the same diurnal process. Those who seek the shore 
for health will find an object to keep them in the open air dur- 
ing fine weather, and, when a rainy day comes, a new resource 
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which will take the place of books, business, and home oc- 
cupations, in studying the habits and watching the beauty of 
the specimens they have collected. Whoever has seen the 
forlorn faces of men, women, and children, drawn together 
without occupation in the common room of a sea-side board- 
ing-house, during a rainy week, will bless the man who first 
invented the aquarium. 

Let not the zealous aquarian go to his work with the 
high expectation that his feeble farthing candle will become 
a Pharos to the world. But as the lowest orders of marine 
organic life by congregating together light up the whole ocean 
with a phosphorescent glow, so systematic co-workers in this 
delightful pursuit will aid one another, and in time illumine 
the depths of the great sea itself with such a flood of knowl- 
edge that nothing can remain hidden beneath it. 

We cannot better close this article than in the words of © 
a celebrated writer : — 

“Tn wonder all philosophy began, in wonder it all ends, and admira- 
tion fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is the offspring of 
ignorance, the last is the parent of adoration. The first is the birth- 
throe of our knowledge, the last its euthanasy and apotheosis.” 


Art. VIL—1. Practical Landscape Gardening, with Refer- 
ence to the Improvement of Rural Residences, giving the 
General Principles of the Art; with full Directions for 
planting Shade Trees, Shrubbery, and Flowers, and Laying 
out of Grounds. By G. M. Kerx. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach, Keyes, & Co. 1855. pp. 328. 

2. Landscape Gardening; or Parks and Pleasure-Grounds. 

ith Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens. By Cuartes J. Surru, Garden Archi- 
tect, ete. With Notes and Additions, by Lewis F. Auien, 
Author of “ Rural Architecture,’ &c. New York: C. M. 
Saxton. 1853. 


Since the publication, in 1849, of Mr. Downing’s treatise 
on Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture, no work 
VOL. LXXXVII.— NO. 180, 14 
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of standard character in this department has appeared in 
our country. Before Mr. Downing’s day, this field of au- 
thorship was almost wholly unexplored by Americans. He 
carefully studied and digested the writings of European 
authors, and incorporated with the principles therein de- 
veloped whatever precepts his own judgment and taste 
deemed suited to the wants of American planters and build- 
ers. It might have been expected, therefore, that those who 
came after him would be gleaners in a well-reaped harvest- 
field. ‘The book placed first at the head of this article is to 
some extent a volume of gleanings. In treating of the prin- 
ciples of the art, it draws largely, both in formal extract and 
otherwise, from Repton’s “ Sketches and Hints on Landscape 
Gardening,” and from Wheatley’s “ Observations on Modern 
Gardening.” In the chapters devoted to Practical Opera- 
tions, there is little which is new; and, indeed, were there 
more, it could hardly be correct and valuable. They are a 
brief and excellent summary of the rules everywhere followed 
by successful planters. ‘The chapter on Rock-work strikes us 
as of little worth, and the wood-cuts representing artificial 
“ rockeries ” will do little towards advancing the public taste. 
The chapters concerning Public Parks and Cemeteries are 
valuable, though altogether too short, and, of course, treating 
the subjects inadequately. A good end will be gained, how- 
ever, by calling public attention to these matters. Some 
of the plans given in this volume, for laying out pleasure- 
grounds and cemeteries, are well conceived and executed, 
even to the minutest details. 

The second book named at the head of this article is of a 
somewhat different character. It is an English work, and 
has quite an English air about it. The author acknowledges 
his “willingness to sit at the feet of Wheatley, Price, and 
Gilpin,” yet maintains that there is something more to be 
learned than can be found in the works of any master. His 
book, accordingly, betrays an affectionate study of the litera- 
ture of his subject, and is not without originality. As might 
have been expected, some parts of it are of little practical use 
to American readers. In particular, the chapters on the hardy 
trees and shrubs appropriate for English parks and lawns, 
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must be taken with more qualification than the American 
Editor has seen fit to give in his Notes. The laurels, hollies, 
rhododendrons, deodars, and yews, of which the author speaks 
so familiarly, may thrive very well in the mild winters and 
under the weeping skies of England; but their successful 
culture is an impossibility in the cold, dry, and variable cli- 
mate of our Northern States. And we could heartily wish 
that Mr. Allen had told us more distinctly and fully which of 
our native trees and shrubs may be substituted for these 
fragile foreigners. 

This book, as a whole, has afforded us much pleasure and 
information. It is eminently practical, and is written in a plain, 
unambitious style. Presuming that the reader's taste is al- 
ready somewhat formed, and that his zeal needs little stimulus, 
it comes to guide that zeal and to help that taste in work- 
ing out real and important results. Our country abounds 
with persons intent upon laying out new or improving old 
grounds, and who wish to create scenes of beauty around 
their homes. They have read in prose and poetry of velvet 
lawns, leafy groves and thickets, groups and masses, statues 
and vases; but they have no clear and definite conceptions 
of what they wish to accomplish; much less do they know 
how to produce in actual existence the scenes dimly floating 
in their imaginations. They do not know where to cut 
down a tree, or where to plant one; where to clear up shrub- 
bery, or where to set it; where, or when, or how to plant ever- 
greens or deciduous trees, singly or in groups. ‘To such per- 
sons this volume will furnish many valuable suggestions. 

In the works above referred to, some of the general princi- 
ples on which ornamental planting should proceed are pre- 
sented with clearness and force. It is noticeable here, 
however, as it is with most writers on this subject, that it is 
made the highest end of landscape art to produce a scene 
which shall be simply beautiful or picturesque or grand 
The appeal is to the eye rather than to the mind. But may 
we not proceed a step farther? May we not so plan and 
plant our grounds, as both to awaken and to express some 
of the loftiest sentiments of the soul? Each scene will of 
course demand its own expression. It may be dignity, pro- 
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portion, grandeur; or grace, whether of motion or repose; or 
cheerfulness, tranquillity, security. ‘The Creator, it is believed, 
has given to each vegetable structure and form its own ex- 
pression, and these, variously combined, may be used to typify 
some of the noblest ideas and purest emotions. And the 
artist who knows how to interpret nature can set about the 
creation of new scenes, certain of success in his work. He 
will not be satisfied with simply adorning his grounds with 
arbors, statues, grottos, and other works of art, or with plant- 
ing trees, shrubs, and gay flowers; he will desire to go beyond 
the senses, and to address the memory and imagination, the 
poetical and moral sentiments. If one tree is essentially 
beautiful, he will plant it for the sake of its beauty. If 
another, though deficient in beauty, yet appeals in some way 
to man’s higher nature, he will plant it for that reason. A 
quasi amateur once said he would not plant a certain tree in 
his grounds, “ because it was not fashionable.” The thought- 
ful gardener will not inquire what is fashionable, but what is 
truly fit and beautiful, and what is interesting from its expres- 
sion and for the associations connected with it. 

This principle of association, in its relation to ornamental 
gardening, deserves more thought than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. Dismissing, therefore, other topics suggested by the 
books before us, we wish to dwell a short time upon this. 
No small share of the interest we feel in all objects, times, 
and places, arises from the operation of this principle. The 
rusty coins which the antiquarian treasures up, because they 
bear the image and superscription of ancient kings, and com- 
memorate important events in history, would not be received 
at the bank, and would hardly sell for old copper or brass. 
The relics of ancient Egypt and Assyria, obtained at great 
expense and stored up in museums with pious care, — what 
are they worth more than the lumber in a thousand garrets ? 
Are the waters of the Jordan and the ‘Tiber better than those 
of the Chippewa River or the Great Pedee? Of what value 
is a fragment of Plymouth Rock above any other piece of 
granite,— or a branch from the “ Charter Oak,” or from the 
trees overhanging Washington’s tomb? The chief attraction 
of our national holidays, of our annual State festivals, and 
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our various domestic anniversaries, — does it not lie in the 
memories they revive? We love our country, our State, our 
native town, doubtless because they are ours; but how much 
is that attachment increased by the interesting events which 
we know to have transpired within them! And the home of 
our childhood, — what makes it the home it is, separating it 
from all other places on earth, hallowing its soil and endear- 
ing its very walls, unless it be this principle of association ? 

Many trees and plants are interesting for a similar reason. 
They may or may not possess the element of beauty; yet if 
they have become linked with historical facts, or if they sym- 
bolize poetical and moral sentiments, or in any way deeply 
affect the mind and heart, they are worthy of special regard. 
To illustrate our meaning, we might allude to the cedar. 
This was peculiarly the tree of Palestine, bristling along the 
ridges of Lebanon, and crowning the hills around the Holy 
City. The temple and the palace were built of this tree: “all 
was cedar; there was no stone seen.” It was believed that 
“ God loved it more than any other tree.” The palm-tree has 
both a sacred and a classical importance, having been used 
from the earliest times as an emblem of integrity, constancy, 
fruitfulness, patience, and victory. So of the olive-tree: it is 
associated with the subsidence of the flood, and with impor- 
tant events in the life of the Saviour. It has always been a 
token of peace. 

Unlike those we have named, the oak is a tree of all times 
and latitudes. Under this tree Abraham spread his tent at 
Mamre. Under an oak, Joshua set up the tabernacle of Je- 
hovah for divine worship. Throughout all the East, no spot 
was more desired for a burial-place than the shade of an oak. 


In Greece, it was 
Jove’s own tree, 


That held the woods in awful sovereignty.” 
In England, it has been from the first a national tree, flourish- 
ing around her cathedrals and baronial halls, and imparting 
grandeur to her parks and hunting-grounds. Her navy proudly 
sails in “ oaken walls”; her army fights with “ hearts of oak.” 
The elm is not without classical associations. The Ameri- 
can white elm surpasses all other varieties in beauty, and has 
14* 
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been so universally planted as to have become, with the maple, 
almost a national tree. It is associated especially with the 
older towns of New England, with their training-fields, their 
village streets and ancient farm-houses. 

Perhaps no tree or plant is more suggestive than the vine. 
Originating in Persia, it found its way very early into India, 
Greece, Sicily, and all the temperate regions of the Old World. 
One has observed, very justly, that “ the classics seem to have 
been written under its shade: their pages exhale the sweet 
odor of its fruit.” It is mentioned very frequently in the Old 
and New Testaments, as furnishing a pleasing shade, a health- 
ful fruit, and an invigorating and wholesome beverage. It is 
often used as a symbol of peace and plenty. Our Saviour 
has for ever hallowed it by styling himself “'Tue Vine,” and 
by constituting the juice of iis clusters a perpetual emblem of 
his love. 

But we need not speak at length of other trees and plants 
in their mythological or historical relations. Some trees have 
a marked expression which renders them suggestive, and 
others have poetical and moral associations which are worthy 
of notice. Evergreens, as a class, suggest ideas of protection, 
seclusion, shelter, —of smiles amid surrounding gloom, of 
constancy amid changes, of life amid desolation and death. 
In particular, the hemlock and the deodar cedar are pliant 
and graceful; the balsam-fir is the very image of precision 
and immobility; the pine is grand and solemn. Deciduous 
trees are more varied in expression. ‘The maples are com- 
fortable and well-to-do; the white ash is neat and trim, and 
in the autumn robes itself in royal purple; the elm is grace- 
fully dignified ; the Lombardy poplar is all aspiration; the 
aspen is timidity trembling at every breeze; the oak is 
strength and sturdy endurance; the willow is affection bend- 
ing over the dust of the departed. 

Nor are flowering plants without expression. Where is 
there gayety and vanity, if not in the tulip and poppy? or 
purity and modesty, if not in the lily and primrose ? or fop- 
pery and ostentation, if not in the cock’s-comb and peony ? 
Every eye sees deceit in the monkshood, immortality in the 
amaranth, hope, even in misery, in the bachelor’s button, in- 
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dustry in broom-corn. The snow-drop and crocus are friends 
in the storms of adversity; unconscious beauty is in the 
daisy, ambition in the hollyhock, woman’s affection and fidel- 
ity in the clinging ivy and honeysuckle, delicacy in the lily- 
of-the-valley, unchanging love in the myrtle, remembrance in 
rosemary, domestic virtues in sage, and substantial worth in 
thyme. 

But aside from this universal floral language, there are 
thoughts connected with flowers which words can hardly ex- 
press. ‘They are the poetry of the vegetable kingdom. They 
address our most delicate sentiments, and awaken our tender- 
est emotions. They charm us by their richness of form, color, 
and fragrance. Their very fragility attracts us; it touches 
our sympathy, and makes us love them with almost human 
affection. If proof were needed of the firm hold which flow- 
ers have gained upon the universal heart, we might instance 
the fact that they are used, in one way or another, to adorn 
all our daily life. ‘They are woven into our carpets, garments, 
window-hangings, and nearly all domestic fabrics. They are 
sculptured in marble, carved in wood and ivory, embossed on 
gold and silver, cast on our stove-patterns, stamped on our 
wall-papers, engraved in our books, and painted everywhere. 
Children love them almost instinctively; maidenly beauty de- 
lights to twine them in her hair; they adorn the bride for her 
husband; they enliven the chamber of sickness ; they grace the 
banquet-table, and are fitly strewn upon the grave. Poets 
have always rejoiced in them. ‘The pages of Shakespeare and 
Milton are full of them. Burns’s name is identified with the 
daisy, Wordsworth’s with the primrose, Shelley’s with the 
sensitive plant, Goldsmith’s with the hawthorn-blossom, and 
our own Bryant's with the yellow violet and the fringed gen- 
tian. Poetry sees in flowers a meaning which escapes the 
common eye. To her they are the “footsteps of angels” :— 
“stars that in earth’s firmament do shine ”;— 

‘* Jewels and rare mosaics, dotting o’er 
Creation’s tessellated palace-floor ; — 

‘* Or cups and beakers of the butterflies, 
Brimming with nectar; or a string of bells 
Tolling unheard a requiem for the hours ; 
Or censers swinging to the skies “* ; — 
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** Floral apostles, living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book.”’ 

In respect to their moral associations, it may suflice to 
mention that the pages of Holy Writ are strewn with gar- 
lands of floral imagery, symbolizing man’s resurrection as well 
as his frailty, representing human virtues and God’s provi- 
dential care. They “typify the benign intent of the uni- 
verse.” Springing up as they do, on all the face of the earth, 
they speak of the boundlessness of God’s love; they show 
that he is not satisfied with making man’s abode simply en- 
durable, but would have it a paradise of delight. 

Trees and plants have domestic associations also. Not to 
speak now of fruit-bearing trees and vines, the locust, maple, 
elm, and balsam-fir, the lilac, rose, and honeysuckle, have been 
so long planted about every country house, as to form almost 
an essential part of a rural homestead. Some of the pleas- 
antest recollections of childhood cluster about these familiar 
objects. But aside from long-established associations, there 
are others which grow up in one’s individual experience, and 
to which every passing year gives new sacredness and power. 
When a man sets out to establish a permanent home, the 
land, timber, bricks, and stones which he buys are only a cer- 
tain number of acres and a certain amount of building mate- 
rials, costing so many dollars. But as soon as he enters upon 
the construction of his house and the arrangement of his 
grounds, the land and lumber begin to increase in value. 
The apartments which he plans with care, seeking to make 
them attractive to his family and guests, the furniture which 
he selects for their comfort and pleasure, are all worth more 
than the materials of which they were made. And every year, 
as it adds its varied experience to the history of the household, 
only heightens their value. So, too, in the arranging of his 
garden and grounds, if he does it with zeal, embodying his 
own individuality in it, he finds that the object of his labor is 
the object of his increasing love. Let him but plant a tree 
with his own hands, he at once becomes attached to it. Let 
him brace it against the riotous winds, water its thirsty roots, 
cleanse it of insects, and give it all the care it requires, and no 
sooner will its rootlets shoot out and grasp the soil, than his 
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affections will fasten upon it, and upon the very earth in which 
it grows. He will watch its expanding leaves with an interest 
he never felt in tree-leaves before, and every year he will take 
new delight in its spreading boughs and thickening shade. 
Other trees added to his collection will add new objects of in- 
terest. In planting this, a darling child held it upright, or 
with his little spade tried to help, but hindered, the work, and 
when all was finished named it his tree. That was the wife’s 
choice, and in its early growth was nurtured by her tender 
care. ‘This came from the old homestead, the gift of a vener- 
ated father. Yonder shrub was presented by a friend now far 
away, and this flowering plant was the gift of a beloved sister 
now in heaven. How can one live and walk among such 
trees and plants, and not feel that they possess a value beyond 
price? Each has a history of its own, and is bound up with 
his history. Nay, each has a life and soul, to which his own 
heart is linked by the strongest ties. 

This reference to some of the associations of trees and flow- 
ers will suflice to show that the work of planting and training 
them may be made an interesting and elevated employment. 
Some persons have no appetency for gardens. A splendid 
equipage, costly furniture, samptuous entertainments, and a 
surplus at the bank, are with them the chief good. With 
others, gardens are places of mere amusement or sensuous 
gratification. What more comfortable than to lie out. 
stretched upon a velvet lawn, beneath a spreading shade-tree, 
regaled with the sight of brilliant flowers, and half intoxicated 
with their perfume?) And then gardens are fashionable; no 
gentleman’s establishment is complete without one. Others 
have no higher conception of gardening than as the mere me- 
chanical operation of laying out surfaces in artistic shapes, 
planting them by rule, in some conventional method, and em- 
bellishing the whole with works of art. But, rightly viewed, 
it is something more than this. It is dealing with associa- 
tions at once sublime, tender, and beautiful. It surrounds us 
with the past as with a continual presence. The patriarch 
sits with us again under the “ gnarled, centennial tree” he so 
much loved. Sages discourse philosophy under the revolving 
shade of our plane-trees. Orators and poets sweep past us in 
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their robes, meditating themes of eloquence and song. The 
great and good of every clime and age are here again, and 
repeat before us the words and actions of their daily lives. A 
thousand fancies flutter amid the branches over our heads, 
and nestle in the flower-cups at our feet. We hear “ the voice 
of the Lord God walking in the garden,” reminding us of his 
continual presence and fatherly care. We find a new charm 
added to domestic life, which grows stronger with every passing 
year, and makes home the full realization of its sacred name. 

The necessary inference from what we have said is, that 
the principle of association should be regarded in all attempts 
at ornamental gardening. . It is not enough to set out a few 
of the most common trees and plants, which are of rapid 
growth and easy culture. The ailanthus, maple, elm, horse- 
chestnut, and silver abele are excellent trees ; the cabbage-rose, 
the common lilac, and the syringa are pleasing shrubs, and 
should be universally planted ; but these alone will not consti- 
tute grounds well furnished. Something more is wanted than 
trees enough to occupy a given space, and to afford a given 
amount of shade. We want those which are intrinsically fit 
and beautiful, whether common and fashionable or not, and 
those likewise which are interesting from their suggestiveness. 
The balsam-fir, for example, is a good and serviceable tree ; 
but where the climate would permit its culture, we should 
prize the Lebanon cedar more highly. For the same reason, 
we would plant the oak in preference to the button-ball or 
bass-wood. The syringa and lilac are handsome; but we 
would not fail of the hawthorn, the holly, and the yew. The 
verbena and petunia are gay and desirable flowers, but we 
would not neglect the violet, the myrtle, and the bee-haunted 
thyme. 

Why should not one’s grounds contain as great a variety 
of trees and plants, from different countries and different cli- 
mates, as the space will permit, — at least, so far as this can 
be without sacrifice of essential fitness and propriety? A 
daily walk in such grounds would be a daily delight. It 
would bring before us many of the rare and beautiful pro- 
ducts of other regions, without the fatigue and exposure of 
travel. It would give us some little idea of the richness 
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and variety of the productions of the vegetable world, and 
it would furnish a very pleasing study to note their peculi- 
arities of form, structure, and growth, as compared with the 
productions of our own country and neighborhood. That 
some of these trees and plants would require more pains 
to cultivate them than the common trees of the wayside, 
would be no objection. This very care would only attach 
us to them by an additional tie. Nor would we object to 
this mode of planting grounds because it requires more study 
and reflection. Here the pursuit of information would be its 
own reward. And he who should construct such a garden- 
scene would perform a work honorable to himself and full 
of interest to every intelligent beholder. It would be some- 
thing above the tangled mass of a wild forest, something 
better than the formal and monotonous rows of trees and 
bushes so common in our door-yards; it would be a scene 
in which the scholar, the poet, the man of sensibility, the 
Christian, would each find something to quicken his thoughts 
and to yield him a perpetual delight. This, it seems to us, 
would be the perfection of ornamental gardening. 

The subject we have considered leads us to venture a criti- 
cism upon a certain canon of writers on landscape gardening. 
It is commonly recommended that, in choosing a site for a 
country residence, one should be selected, if possible, that 
is already covered with native trees. This would answer 
very well, if trees were wanted only to furnish an abundance 
of shade. But this is a small part of their use. They are 
wanted for their individual as well as combined beauty, 
for their fitness and for the associations connected with them. 
When forest-trees have grown in open situations, detached 
from one another, they are, sometimes, all that could be de- 
sired on the score of beauty. But where such cannot be 
found, it is much better to choose a naked site, cultivate 
the soil thoroughly, draw up a well-considered plan accord- 
ing to which the grounds shall be planted, select trees and 
shrubs suited to the place they are to occupy, and then rear 
them with all possible care. In a few years they will pre- 
sent to the discriminaing eye a finer scene than could be pro- 
duced by any number of tall, naked denizens of the woods. 
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But however this may be on the score of simple beauty 
and fitness, we maintain that the aboriginal growth of the 
soil till now uncultivated is deficient in one important respect, 
the charm of association. The wild forest-trees of Massa- 
chusetts have not the interest which attaches to the ancient 
trees of Cambridge and the Boston Common. The venerable 
elms overshadowing the New Haven Green are more ven- 
erable than elms of the same size and age in the woods of 
Connecticut. ‘The trees around our oldest family mansions 
derive their chief interest from the domestic history which 
has transpired beneath them. We maintain, accordingly, that, 
in choosing a site for a country dwelling, it is not important 
to select one already covered with forest-trees. Such trees 
have no history. Their associations, so far as they have 
any, are those of savage life, or of a wild, unpeopled solitude. 
And were a new home established among them, there would 
be no proper connection between them and the life-experience 
of that home. Very pleasant, indeed, it would be, on many 
accounts, to have trees already grown about one’s door- 
step, — it would save a vast deal of time and labor and care ; 
but a thoughtful man would always feel that there was 
something out of keeping between the new home and the 
old trees, that it would take many years to civilize them, and 
that, at best, their early history would be barren, utterly void 
of any human interest. He would rather plant his trees 
when he plants his house, and let both grow together and 
have a common history. 

In this connection, we will venture another criticism. It 
is deemed important by many, in preparing new grounds, to 
remove into them very large trees, for the sake of producing 
an immediate effect; or, in other words, of giving to a new 
estate the appearance of an older one. ‘This work is accom- 
plished by taking up the trees in winter with huge balls of 
frozen earth attached to the roots, raising them by means of 
pulleys or machines constructed for the purpose, and haul- 
ing them to the desired place by powerful teams of horses 
or oxen. Operations of this kind have been performed in 
England and in this country with a good degree of success. 
Undoubtedly, there are some advantages in this plan, yet 
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we think it open to objections. To say nothing about the 
mutilation of trees thus removed, from which they seldom 
fully recover so as to regain their native health and beauty, 
trees thus planted lack the associations which should be- 
long to them; nay, they acquire some unpleasant associa- 
tions. There is a species of felt deception about groves and 
avenues made to order by machinery. They did not grow 
there; they are interlopers; they were brought thither while 
men slept, by some kind of trickery, or at least by some 
artificial process, and set up full-grown to impose on all 
beholders. 

In speaking of ornament in architecture, Ruskin says that 
its agreeableness arises, not only from its abstract beauty, 
but also from “the sense of human labor and eare spent 
upon it”; from the fact that “the record of thoughts, and 
intents, and trials, and heart-breakings, — of recoveries and 
joyfulnesses of success,” — has been associated with it. “ As 
a woman of feeling would not wear false jewels, so would 
a builder of honor disdain false ornaments.” He should use 
ornaments “wrought by the human hand, not those cast in 
moulds or cut by machinery to imitate the work of the hand. 
He should abhor all short, cheap, and easy ways of doing 
that whose difliculty is its honor.” So say we in regard to 
landscape gardening. Pleasant as it might be to have our 
trees and shrubs brought and planted for us full-grown, as 
by magic, we should hesitate to accept the gift. They would 
be false, machine-made ornaments, entirely wanting in any 
flavor of human thought and labor and care. If a few old 
trees happened to occupy our chosen building-site, we would 
not cut them down: rather would we be thankful for their 
comforting shade while trees of our own planting were grow- 
ing. But we would not transplant old trees into our grounds. 
We would select young trees and shrubs, some for their 
native beauty of form, branches, leaves, and flowers, others 
for their associations, whether historical, poetical, domestic, 
or otherwise. These we would group together into one 
harmonious scene. We would do this work, so far as pos- 
sible, with our own hands,—at least, it should be done 
under our personal supervision. Our own life should be 
VOL. LXXXVII.—No. 15 
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mixed up with the life of each tree and plant. The 
hearts and hands of those we love should be interested and 
occupied in their cultivation. Day by day, and year by 
year, we would watch their progress, nursing their feeble- 
ness, rejoicing in their healthy growth, until at length we 
might sit beneath their expanding boughs or pluck their 
abundant flowers and fruit. Such a garden would be worthy 
of the name. Its very ground would be hallowed. On the 
branches of every tree would hang gentle thoughts and pleas- 
ant memories. Its shrubs and plants would suggest ideas 
as varied as the forms of their leaves, and fancies as airy 
as the fragrance of their flowers. Such a garden would be 
a charmed spot, because linked with so much that is deeply 
and permanently interesting to the mind and heart of man. 


Arr. VILL — La Civilization au Vieme Siecle. Introduction & 
une Ilistoire de la Civilization aux Temps Barbares, suivie 
dun Essai sur les Ecoles en Italie, du Vieme au XIII. Siecle. 
Par A. F. Ozanam, Professeur de Littérature Etrangére & 
la Faculté de Lettres de Paris. Paris: Jacques Lecoflre 
et C®, 1855. 2 vols. pp. 395, 433. 


Tur time has gone by when the charge of frivolity can 
with justice be brought against the French as a_ nation. 
Although still distinguished for their exquisite taste and skill 
in the ornamental arts, they now actively pursue the more 
practical interests of life, and during the last twenty-five 
years have made wonderful strides in all material improve- 
ments. The prejudices of a great monarchical and military 
people against the occupations of the middle classes no longer 
exist; and a marquis of the old noblesse, whose ancestors may 
have figured in the Crusades, no longer hesitates to work a 
paper-mill, to head a railroad company, or to join in any 
commercial enterprise from which profit is likely to acerue. 
With few exceptions, there are no longer any idle men in 
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France. The injunction, “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” is obeyed by nearly all; and those who do not 
subsist by the work of their hands, toil with the brain. The 
French, in one word, have become a serious people. A writer 
like Tocqueville, a painter like Paul Delaroche, a mathemati- 
cian like Ampére, may be fairly taken as representatives of the 
French of our day. The deep and conscientious study, labo- 
rious research, and attentive examination of cause and eflect, 
which distinguish these three men, are no longer uncommon 
qualities among their countrymen; and there is no field in 
which these qualities have been more frequently displayed 
than in that of history. ‘To penetrate the hidden motives of 
those illustrious men in whose hands Providence at various 
periods has placed the fate of nations, and to give life to the 
pictures of the past by details characteristic of the epoch they 
design to portray, has been the aim of all the writers of the 
modern French historical school, whatever the diversity of 
their political creeds. The revolutions which have succes- 
sively swept over France have, on the whole, been favorable 
to progress; and whatever momentary checks Liberty may 
have received, she is still welcome to all thinking men. It is 
in a liberal spirit that her historians pursue their labors; and 
Catholicism, which in the South of Europe prohibits all free- 
dom of thought and inquiry, as supported by the Gallican 
Church puts no unhealthy check on the speculations of the 
politician or historian. 

Of this statement M. Ozanam’s works afford undeniable 
proof. Himself a sincere and fervent Catholic, his works 
bear the impress of the candid spirit and love of trath which 
characterized him. From early youth it appears to have been 
his earnest desire to do something for the cause of religion, 
and amidst all the vicissitudes of life, and notwithstanding 
delicate health, he persevered in this object. To write a liter- 
ary history of the early centuries of the Christian era, which 
should define what and how much the Church had inherited 
from the scholars of antiquity ; to trace the origin of Christian 
art and Christian science, and then show how such men as 
Boethius and Bede carried light from one end of the empire to 
the other, and how Charlemagne and Alfred labored in the 
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cause of knowledge; and, finally, to refer the literature of 
modern Europe and the foundation of modern languages to 
their sources, — was the object he proposed to himself, but 
which he was able to accomplish but partially. 


“ Before so vast a plan,” wrote he, on entering upon his task, “I 
cannot conceal from myself my own insufficiency. Where materials 
are innumerable, questions difficult, life but short, and the air of the 
times full of storms, it seems presumptuous to begin a book to win the 
applause of men. But I seek not glory, which is the award of genius 
only; I fulfil a conscientious duty. In the midst of a sceptical age, 
God granted me the blessing of being born among the faithful; he 
placed me while a little child on the knees of a Christian father and of 
a pious mother; he gave me for my first instructress a sister, intelligent 
and pure as the angels whom she so soon joined. At a later period, 
the sounds of a sceptical world fell upon my ear. I knew all the horrors 
of those doubts which prey upon the heart during the day, and at night 
visit a couch bedewed with tears. The uncertainty of my eternal des- 
tiny left me no repose. I clung desperately to the sacred dogmas which 
I felt crumbling beneath my touch. It was then that the pious instrue- 
tions of a philosophical priest saved me.* He restored order and light 
to my bewildered mind. From that time I enjoyed perfect faith, and, 
touched by so great a blessing, I promised God to devote my days to 
the service of that truth in which I had found peace.” 

Strictly adhering to this promise, he thenceforth made every 
act and pursuit of his life subservient to the one end. He 
visited Italy several times, spending many hours in the public 
libraries of Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, finding everywhere fresh 
materials for the studies he was pursuing, and strengthened 
by all he learned in his ardent belief in the progressive spirit 
of Christianity. Where Gibbon had beheld antiquity insulted 
by the presence of the humble Franciscan friar amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, Ozanam saw the triumph of love and 
charity over brute force ; and where the English philosopher 
could find nothing but decay, he hailed the dawn of a higher 
and better civilization than the world had ever known. 

The history of nations is a long series of alternate triumphs 
and reverses, and the most brilliant epochs have invariably 
been succeeded by periods of lassitude and apparent decay ; 


* The Abbe Noirot, Professor of Philosophy at Lyons. 
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but it is during these that a new order of things and a fresh 
and vigorous generation are maturing. The husbandman 
might as well despair of the rich harvests of summer, because 
nature yields to the long, dull sleep of winter, as the Chris- 
tian historian allow the vicissitudes of a nation to lead him 
to think that Providence will sufler the germs of good it con- 
tains to perish. Ip the economy of nature nothing is wasted ; 
all that droops and withers around us revives in some other 
form. Why, then, should we doubt that it is thus with the 
imperishable thoughts of man ? 


“Heathen antiquity,” says Ozanam, “believed itself under the law 
of hopeless decay. It is with the Gospel that the doctrine of progress 
begins. The Gospel not only teaches human perfectibility ; it requires 
it. ‘Be perfect,’ it says; ‘be perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’ Christianity, therefore, far from retarding the pro- 
gress of human knowledge, has assisted it; she has placed before us an 
ideal, towards which the noblest among us are constantly striving, and 
although in this world knowledge and virtue must ever be limited, we 
have visions of both, such as it was never given to heathen antiquity to 
conceive.” 

In every page of the work before us, as in the life of its au- 
thor, we trace this constant aspiration towards the true and 
the beautiful. Published since his death by a subscription 
among his friends and admirers, it contains the lectures deliv- 
ered by him at the Sorbonne during a period of two years; 
and although something of the fervid and graceful eloquence 
which charmed all who listened to him must be lost in the 
printed page, enough yet remains, independently of the in- 
trinsic interest of the book, to attract and delight the reader. 
A Preface, by M. Ampére of the French Academy, gives some 
extracts from Ozanam’s private letters, and from his manu- 
scripts, Which breathe the tender, loving, and truthful spirit 
which endeared him so much to his personal friends, and, added 
to his uncommon eloquence, gave him so great an influence 
over the young men who frequented his lecture-room. 

The first two lectures in the present volumes serve as an 
introduction to the course, and embody Ozanam’s ideas on 
the progressive spirit of Christianity. Thoroughly opposed 
to those modern reformers who substitute a creed of their 
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own for that which Christ has given us, and whose wild the- 
ories have produced such fearful results in the last and the 
present century, he teaches that true progress is inseparable 
from Christianity. At the same time, although he considers 
this law of progress to be inevitable, he always insists on the 
entire liberty of individual man, and in some pages of great 
beauty shows how the two may be reconciled. 

At the end of the fourth century, the Paganism of classic 
antiquity, the rude creeds of the barbarian hordes who were 
then overrunning the Roman empire, and Christianity, all met 
together on the stage, and it is no easy task for the historian 
to separate these conflicting elements, so as to harmonize the 
apparent confusion which reigned at that period, and to trace 
the dividing line between the old and the new order of things. 
The learning and perseverance of Ozanam have enabled him 
to throw light on this portion of history, and to show how 
much Christian civilization retained, and how much it re- 
jected, of the law, the literature, and the religious ceremonies 
of the Roman world. It was but slowly that the new faith 
penetrated the great mass of the Gentiles; the rustics and the 
unlearned still clung to the superstitions and religious obser- 
vances of their ancestors. Even as late as the eighth century, 
the pious pilgrims of Northern Europe were astonished by 
the Pagan dances which still profaned the public squares of 
Rome. Indeed, the Church, which has always aimed at be- 
ing all things to all men, far from condemning all the ceremo- 
nies of Pagan worship, suffered the introduction of many of 
them into her own. ‘The use of incense and flowers, the gor- 
geous dresses and processions, which still gratify the senses 
and appeal to the imagination of the people of Southern 
Europe in their religious festivals, are not of modern origin; 
they have their source in the customs of Greece and Rome, 
and it is sometimes diflicult, when witnessing the pious cele- 
brations of the Italian peasant, to imagine that we are not 
looking upon a festival in honor of some ancient divinity. 

We know of no more striking case in point, than the 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine of the Madonna del Arco. 
It is the object of this pilgrimage to cail down upon the 
earth the benediction of the Virgin. It takes place at Pente- 
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cost, in a village at a short distance from Naples. Men, 
women, and children, dressed in garments of the gayest 
colors and most picturesque fashion, enter a cart drawn by 
the magnificent gray oxen of the Campagna, bearing in their 
hands the thyrsus, intertwined with green leaves, fruit, and 
flowers, from which also hang amulets, chaplets, and images 
of the Virgin and the saints. ‘Their brows are crowned with 
vine-leaves, or with branches of the lemon-tree in full blossom; 
bunches of broom and lavender adorn the wheels of the cart, 
and the yoke of the peaceful animals who draw it bears green 
branches and unripe wheat. ‘The procession is headed by 
two children, one of whom sounds a sort of rattle formed of 
three movable hammers, and peculiar to the Neapolitans. 
The tambourine and castanet, accompanied by singing, re- 
spond to this singular instrument. Young girls dance around 
the car, which is followed by an immense crowd on foot, on 
horseback, on donkeys, or in calessi. Every maiden considers 
it a point of honor to appear at this féte, and the time has not 
long gone by when some required that their future husbands 
should promise by contract to take them to it. Leopold Rob- 
ert selected it as the subject of one of his most charming pic- 
tures, which is a true representation of Italian peasant-life, 
but in which the attitudes recall the sculptured ornaments of 
some antique vase. 

Paganism, as we have said, was slow in perishing. With 
the false religion was mingled that which is religion itself, the 
intercourse of man with the invisible world, and the means of 
establishing this intercourse by external forms, by temples, 
fetes, and symbols. ‘The Church, therefore, crushed idolatry, 
but retained all that was admissible of the heathen and the 
Jewish ceremonial. This fact is too often overlooked by 
those who deride the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and 
who might feel more respect for them, did they remember that 
some are as ancient as the days of Moses. Even in the early 
ages of the Church these concessions were considered by some 
as unworthy ; but to the sincere Catholic they only prove how 
well the Church understood human nature with all its weak- 
nesses, when, requiring it to struggle against its passions, she 
asked for no useless sacrifices, and left imagination, which, 
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however some creeds may strive to repress it, is a gift of God, 
and must have its place in human life, to find external satis- 
faction in the pomps of religion, while ministering to its 
higher wants by the legends of the saints. Thus, Sicily long 
resisted all attempts for its conversion; but after the Council 
of Ephesus, when the worship of the Virgin Mary was placed 
before men under a new and charming aspect, the Sicilians 
yielded to her gentle sway. By degrees the clergy succeeded 
in replacing all the heathen festivals by others consecrated by 
the Catholic Church, thus conforming the Christian year in 
some measure to the heathen calendar. Bede informs us that 
Candlemas took the place of the Lupercalia, and the peasants 
of Enna, accustomed to celebrate the feast of Ceres after the 
harvest, offered their sheaves of grain on the altar of Christ at 
the feast of the Visitation. 

How gradually and reluctantly Paganism yielded its power 
may be judged by the following fact. In the middle of the 
sixth century, after Rome had been fifty years in the power 
of the Goths, the idolaters endeavored to reopen the temple 
of Janus and to restore the Palladium. That a superstitious 
belief in the power of the ancient divinities still clung around 
men’s hearts, the early history of Florence offers a still more 
striking proof. The Florentines had consecrated the temple 
of Mars to St. John, but instead of destroying the statue 
of the god, they transported it to the Ponte Vecchio. In 
1215, the murder of Buondelmoate, whence sprang the long 
war between the Guelphs and the Ghibelines, took place on 
this spot, and the historian Villani, a wise man in most 
respects, but influenced on this subject by the opinions of his 
times, gravely says that the enemy of the human race had 
doubtless preserved a certain power in this ancient idol, since 
at its feet was committed the crime which plunged Florence 
into so much woe! 

The Church, while authorizing, as we have seen, all that 
was innocent in the ceremonies of the ancient worship, 
labored unceasingly to abolish all the superstitions and idola- 
trous practices connected with it. The Middle Age has been 
unjustly accused of originating the study of astrology and 
magic, as well as the bloody laws which repressed these 
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errors. It must not be forgotten, that the occult sciences 
prospered under Augustus, and that the Caesars trembled be- 
fore that art of divination, which had announced the rise of 
their fortunes, but which also predicted their speedy downfall. 
Tiberius banished the astrologers; Diocletian and Maximi- 
nus proscribed them, and it was from the heathen emperors 
that the laws were derived by which sorcerers were judged in 
the Middle Age. But notwithstanding the rigor with which 
they were pursued, the occult sciences flourished until the 
light of the seventeenth century dispelled them. And even 
then Paganism did not perish with them; it lived, it still 
lives, wherever the heart of man is not subject to the will of 
God, wherever a vain attempt is made to substitute the good- 
ness and greatness of man for the Divine love and omnipo- 
tence. The crimes and follies of the French Revolution had 
their source in this fatal error. Had the philosophers of that 
time contented themselves with urging upon those who gov- 
erned the necessity of reform, and showing those who were 
governed that the abuses they deplored could not be removed 
in a day, but only by a course of patient effort, they would 
have acted well and wisely; but forgetting, as Pascal has so 
admirably said, that “it is dangerous to show man his great- 
ness without also showing him his littleness,” they swept 
away all faith in any power higher than human, so that the 
disciples of the school they had formed considered it an act 
of condescension on the part of Robespierre to establish the 
worship of “I’Etre Supréme !” 

In his sixth lecture M. Ozanam shows how much Rome is 
indebted for her fame to her system of jurisprudence, which 
not only survived her conquests, but after her downfall was 
adopted by those whom she had once regarded as barbarians, 
and still forms the study of the most enlightened nations in 
the world. At the same time, he expresses his just indigna- 
tion at the total indiflerence to human life and liberty which 
marked this system of legislation, and dwells on the great 
fact, that, although the Founder of Christianity did not at- 
tempt to abolish the past at one blow, as earthly legislators 
have done, the spirit of his religion gradually infused itself 
into laws, institutions, and letters. In the reign of the best 
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Roman emperors, in those days which have been considered 
the golden age of the empire, the time of Trajan and of the 
Antonines, slaves were still thrown to the beasts of the amphi- 
theatre, and the same bloody entertainments were continued 
which had delighted the eyes of Nero. Even in 402, Symma- 
chus, the Prefect of Rome, and one of the most polished men of 
his time, laments, in a letter to a friend, that twenty-nine of the 
Saxon prisoners whom he had purchased for the pleasures of 
the arena had perished by their own hands! And this in the 
days of St. Augustine. ‘I'wo years afterwards an edict of the 
Consul Honorius forbade the public games, and thus destroyed 
one of the most powerful links which yet bound the people to 
the old religion. From that hour a great moral revolution 
commenced. The abolition of these bloody and inhuman 
spectacles was a signal victory over the fierce and selfish pas- 
sions that swayed the heathen breast. The new doctrine 
that man was made in the image of God was now beginning 
to penetrate the masses, and brought with it a respect for the 
rights of man, whether poor or rich, bond or free, which had 
been hitherto unknown. 

There is no point, however, in which the beneficent influ- 
ence of Christianity is more apparent, than in the change it 
wrought in the lot and position of woman. The heathens 
beheld, at first with surprise, but afterwards with admiration, 
the Christian women abstaining from all worldly pleasures, in 
order to devote themselves to the happiness of their husbands 
and children, to the consolation of the needy and the afflicted, 
to almsgiving and prayer, and willing, when persecution ren- 
dered it necessary, to die for the faith they professed. The 
early Fathers preached and wrote to encourage woman in the 
faithful discharge of all her duties, and to enlighten her as to 
the best manner of educating children. The correspondence 
of St. Jerome is peculiarly interesting in this respect. Like 
that Roman who attributed the first corruption of eloquence 
to the lessons of ignorant nurses and pedagogues, he requires 
that children should have attendants of serious and modest 
demeanor, with whom the name of God is a familiar one ; and, 
inveighing against the vanities of the age, he insists that their 
ears should not be bored, nor their faces stained with red or 
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white paint! Were it not for his evident earnestness, and for 
the importance of the subject on which he wrote, we should 
be almost tempted to smile at the idea that the man who had 
passed so many years in the austere and solitary life of an 
anchorite should not think these details beneath his notice. 
But he was never weary of instructing those who sought the 
benefit of his experience and wisdom. It was at the request 
of two Christian matrons, not satisfied with the wisdom they 
drank from his lips, or with his verbal commentaries on the 
sacred writings, that he was induced to undertake the great 
work which established his renown, and which at once 
stamped him as the master of Christian prose,—the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. And when his translation, like most 
other innovations, met with strong opposition, and exposed 
him to unjust remark and accusation, he wrote to Paula and 
her daughter Eustochium, who had founded several monas- 
teries at Bethlehem, where, according to the rules of the Greek 
Church, Hebrew and Latin were taught: “ You are competent 
judges of the controversy respecting texts; open the Hebrew 
originals, compare them with my translation, and see if I have 
altered a word.” 

Tertullian, Cyprian, and Ambrose, following the example 
of that Saviour who comforted and instructed feeble, suffer- 
ing, and ignorant women, wrote expressly for the weaker sex. 
But there is no more striking instance of the reverence felt by 
the Fathers of the Church for woman, than that of St. Augus- 
tine, who, won from the evil ways of his youth by the prayers 
and tears of his mother, has given her an immortal place in 
his writings, by declaring that to her alone he owed his pas- 
sion for truth and for the things of eternity. 

We now come to one of the most interesting portions of 
M. Ozanam’s book, — that in which he shows how the Latin 
became a Christian tongue. 

The Latin language was at the outset essentially that of 
war, of agriculture, and of the law; it expressed the material 
wants of society, and was adapted to the practical purposes 
of life rather than to the theories of philosophy or the dreams 
of poetry. It was only by borrowing from the Greek that 
it became the language of Cicero and of Virgil, and then, 
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having reached its maturity, it began to decline. But, as 
fruit, when perfectly ripe, bursts open and restores its seed 
to the earth, so from the decay of the old language a new 
language sprang forth. St. Jerome, already familiar with the 
best writers of Greece and Rome, had applied himself with 
all the energy of his character to the study of Hebrew, and, 
when he entered on the translation of the Old Testament, de- 
termined to bend the Latin tongue to the exigencies of the 
subject, and yet to mar neither its elegance nor its euphony. 
“To translate,” said Chateaubriand, who had passed years in 
endeavoring to render “ Paradise Lost” into French, “is to 
devote one’s self to the most diflicult and ungrateful of tasks.” 
The work of St. Jerome is one of those great efforts of the 
human mind which we can never too much admire. It was 
in its pages that the genius of the East first mingled with 
Roman civilization, not because the Latin language adopted 
a few Hebrew words, such as Amen and Hallelujah, but be- 
cause a new and bold phraseology and an immense number 
of images were introduced into it, and those expressions 
coined, the want of which could not but be felt wherever 
Christianity made its appearance. It has been remarked by 
one of the greatest living writers of Italy, Manzoni, that 
the Italian language, which seems to have reached perfection 
in the hands of both poets and historians, is inadequate to 
express the wants of modern civilization and political life. 
The Latin of St. Jerome became the Latin of the Middle 
Age, and assisted in moulding the principal languages of 
modern Europe. 

From this subject the transition to Christian poetry and 
Christian art is natural. 

It was impossible that the introduction of a religion at 
once so superior to and so different from those before known 
as was that of Christ, should not produce a new order of 
poetry and new forms of art. The eflorts of the poets of the 
first centuries of the Christian era were confined to the ver- 
sification of scenes or dialogues from the Scriptures, with 
expressions and embellishments borrowed from Latin authors. 
By degrees, attempts were made to imitate these poems in 
the new tongues of modern Europe. Thus the Anglo-Saxon 
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priest, Cadmon, undertook to sing the origin of the world 
and the fall of the first man; and the monk, Ottfried, in the 
time of Charlemagne, in a poem called “ The Harmony of the 
Gospels,” first sounded the praises of Christianity in the lan- 
guage of the Franks. 

The two men, however, whose poetical writings deserve 
to be more especially noticed, are Paulinus and Prudentius. 
The former, known in early life as Meropius Pontius, be- 
longed to an illustrious Roman family. Born in the environs 
of Bordeaux, he had been educated in the schools of Gaul, 
and had learned the art of versification from the poet Auso- 
nius. The heir to a large fortune, and laden with honors, he 
might at the age of thirty-six have aspired to any dignity in 
the empire. But in 398, without the knowledge of his rela- 
tions, he espoused Christianity ; and having soon after lost his 
only child, he divided his goods among the poor, and retired 
with his wife from the turmoil of the world to Nola, in Cam- 
pania, where they passed their lives in voluntary poverty and 
prayer. His relatives were indignant; his worldly friends ab- 
jured him; his spiritual friends opened their arms to him, 
The esteem and affection of Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome 
consoled and strengthened him. He became a theologian of 
some eminence, and at the same time a poet. Ausonius, his 
former instructor, deeply grieved by his conversion, wrote to 
him, entreating him to return to the worship of the Muses. 
Paulinus replied in verse : — 

“ Nothing can cause me to forget thee; during all the years granted 
to mortals, as long as I remain in this body, whatever the distance 
which separates us, I shall bear thee in my heart. I shall behold thee 
in thought, I shall embrace thee in my soul; and when, delivered from 
this prison of the body, I rise from earth, in whatever planet our com- 
mon Father may place me, I shall have thee in remembrance, and the 
moment that sets me free from earth will not end my tenderness for 
thee; for this soul, which, surviving its ruined organs, exists in virtue of 
its celestial origin, must preserve its affections as it keeps its existence. 
Full of life and of memory, it can no more forget thee than it can die.” 

These are thoughts which Ausonius, with all his intellect 
and learning, could never have reached. 

Aurelius Prudentius was born in Spain in 348, and was 
VOL. LXXXxvil.— No. 16 
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educated for the legal profession, in which he obtained great 
reputation. He was chosen chief magistrate in two cities of 
his native country, and was afterwards employed at the court 
of Honorius; but at the age of fifty-seven, weary of honors 
and of public affairs, he resolved to devote his remaining 
years to the service of God. He composed several theological 
and poetical works, the most famous of which are his reply 
to Symmachus, Prefect of Rome, who had petitioned Valen- 
tinian to re-establish the Pagan altars; his “ Psychomachia,” 
or the Soul’s Combat; and his “ Cathemerinon,” or hymns 
for the festivals of the Christian year. His writings unite 
energy and grace, and were much admired by the authors of 
the succeeding centuries and of the Middle Age; but his pas- 
sionate admiration of the martyrs, and the homage he every- 
where rendered to the saints, prevented him from being ac- 
ceptable to the Reformers, so that he has been chiefly read 
and edited in Roman Catholic countries. 

We now turn to Christian art, the earliest traces of which, 
rude and imperfect it is true, may be found in the Catacombs 
of Rome, that wonderful labyrinth of subterranean passages, 
which, if we may believe popular tradition, repeated by the 
shepherds of the Campagna, extend even to the sea. It had 
been the custom of the ancients to decorate the interior of 
their tombs with flowers, animals, figures of victory, etc. The 
early Christians followed their example; but there were no 
great artists among them, — these were all in the employ of 
Nero, — and they were often reduced to copying the allegori- 
cal figures used by the Pagans. Thus, in some cemeteries, 
we find the figure of Orpheus, represented in the same way 
as by the ancients, but adopted as a type of Christ, who 
draws men’s hearts towards himself and touches even the 
rocks of the desert and the wild beasts of the forest. Some 
specimens of sculpture may also be seen, although fewer than 
of painting; for sculpture was essentially a Pagan art, and, 
the images of the gods being more frequently executed in 
marble or ivory than on canvas, it was natural that it should 
find but little favor with the Christians. Still, they did not 
hesitate to use some of the Pagan symbols, such as a flower 
to express the fragility of life, and a vessel in full sail to 
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denote the rapidity of our days, while they added others to 
them, like the dove with the olive-branch to signify hope and 
immortality, and the ark of Noah, which received men to save 
them from the abyss of waters. It was especially in bas- 
reliefs that these artists sought to express the ideas called 
forth by the new religion. The Vatican, Ravenna, and Arles, 
once the capital of Gaul, offer fine specimens of the Christian 
statuary of those times. From the earliest period we find 
that churches, both in the East and West, were ornamented 
with paintings and sculpture. In Judea alone, probably to 
avoid shocking the prejudices of the Jews, it was otherwise. 
As early as 424, Pope Celestine I. ornamented the church of 
St. Sabina with mosaics, and in 433 Sixtus IIT. had those 
executed which are still extant in Santa Maria Maggiore. 
And here, again, we trace the influence of the ancient types. 
In the baptistery of Ravenna, for instance, the Jordan is rep- 
resented as a river-god, crowned with sea-weed, and lean- 
ing on his urn, whence rush the sacred waters in which 
the Redeemer is plunging. Charlemagne was disturbed by 
this mingling of Pagan and Christian figures; but with all 
his power he could not effect its disappearance from the 
churches of his time, so strong is the hold of custom on 
all but the most original minds, and so slow was the tran- 
sition from the architecture and sculpture of Rome to the art 
of the Middle Age,— from the rude sketches on the walls of 
the Catacombs to the works of Giotto and of Cimabue, — from 
Virgil to Dante. But that it was a transition, M. Ozanam 
insists, and we with him. Neither the arts nor letters died 
out in what are commonly called the Dark Ages,—dark to 
us, indeed, because studied so little, and because so few have 
looked at them, as our author has, by the light of Chris- 
tianity. 

Eleven years have elapsed since an article on Dante and 
the Catholic philosophy of the thirteenth century first brought 
the name of M. Ozanam before the readers of this Review. 
Holding a creed directly opposite to his, and with a mind in 
many respects very diflerently constituted from his, the young 
writer of that article had been attracted by the profound learn- 
ing, the earnest and tender piety, and the winning eloquence 
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which made Ozanam so remarkable. Since that time, both 
have passed away from this earthly scene, — one in the prime 
of life, the other long before he had reached that period; 
but while they lived, they lived nobly, and to both may be 
applied the words of Ozanam himself: “ We are here below 
to fulfil the will of God. This will must be done from day 
to day, and he who dies leaving his task unfinished is as far 
advanced in the eyes of Supreme Justice as he to whom 
leisure is given to finish it entirely.” 


Arr. IX.—A Year of Revolution. From a Journal kept at 
Paris in 1548. By the Marquis or Normansy, K. G. 
In two volumes. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
Longmans, and Roberts. 1857. Svo. pp. xvii., 481, 431. 


Tuis book has, in every way, made a great sensation upon 
the other side of the Atlantic; in England, because it was 
written by an English diplomatist, in the full exercise of his 
diplomatic functions, a somewhat unusual thing; in France, 
because French politics was its theme, and because it was 
generally believed that the author was perfectly sincere, and 
spoke his mind frankly upon men and things. Before the 
merits or demerits of the work itself were discussed, it was 
much disputed whether the writer was justified in writing it. 
Prima facie, this was, by all observers of tradition, decided in 
the negative; and to a certain degree he was condemned be- 
forehand. In France, particularly, the large and influential 
party of the Orleanists (still by far the largest and most in- 
fluential party in the nation) made haste to cry out as loudly 
as possible that Lord Normanby had been guilty of the most 
enormous indiscretion, in publishing his observations upon 
events which took place while he occupied in France the 
post of British Ambassador to Louis Philippe’s court. The 
Orleanists had wind of some of the statements which Lord 
Normanby would make, their own uneasy consciences led 
them to guess at a good deal more, and their desire was to 
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discredit the book and to raise a prejudice against it before it 
should be read and impartially judged by the public at large. 
This it has now been; and we think we may say the opin- 
ion given has been unquestionably in its favor. The party 
we have alluded to in France naturally remains hostile ; 
for there is not one of the pages of the first volume which 
does not prove that for all that has occurred in France since 
the year 1840 (the date of M. Guizot’s coming to ollice as 
prime-minister), for all the troubles and catastrophes and 
humiliations which the people of France have been forced to 
endure, in having every shadow of liberty and every hope of 
participation in the task of self-government wrested from 
them, the Orleanist party, personified by Louis Philippe and 
M. Guizot, are entirely and absolutely responsible. We are 
not aware that there is anywhere to be found a clearer, sim- 
pler, or more “unvarnished tale” than this, told by Lord 
Normanby, of the faults, short-comings, and blindnesses of the 
men who, in the name of the “ Revolution of July,” misruled 
France for the last eight years of Louis Philippe’s reign, and 
provoked the outbreak styled justly enough by Lamartine 
the “ Revolution of Contempt,” thus bringing on the present 
state of servility to which the country has been gradually 
but inevitably reduced. In this respect the book is an incon- 
testably useful one; for it sets before men’s eyes the events 
and the men that are now too soon passing out of mind. We 
will quote the author’s own words as to the importance of the 
narrative. 

“TI am convinced that a sufficiently vivid recollection has not been 
retained, by the very generation amongst whom the events oecurred, 
of the real character of that revolutionary spirit which in 1848 para- 
lyzed the governmental action of most of the countries of Europe. They 
should be reminded of the moments of fatal import to the very existence 
of society, the dangers of which were escaped almost by miracle. The 
abortive result of so many day-dreams of Utopian perfection left almost 
every individual less happy, every country less prosperous, every peo- 
ple not only less free, but less hopeful of freedom hereafter, — for what 
rational hope for the ‘mmediate future could be retained where the re- 
action was produced by the universal odium which the most popular 
form of government had upon experience excited in the vast majority 
of the very people with whom the movement originated? There are, 
16° 
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too, others of opposite tendencies, to whom salutary reflection, founded 
on accurate information as to the events of 1848, might operate as a 
useful warning. <A dissecting exposure of its lame and impotent results 
should be preceded by a searching retrospect of its predisposing causes ; 
and rulers of every country, not excluding our own, would do well not 
to forget that the perversion alone, through corruption to selfish pur- 
poses, by clever men, of that very form of government which we are 
accustomed to consider the most perfect, produced the révolution de 
mépris.” 


In what he here sets forth, Lord Normanby is right. The 
causes, the character, and the non-duration of that popular 
movement, entitled the Revolution of February, have, if ever 
properly studied, been forgotten, and consequently the lesson 
they contain has been unapplied. The work now lying be- 
fore us fills up two or three important gaps in the contem- 
porary history of Continental Europe, and is therefore, even 
to us, advanced sentinels of another world and of a new civ- 
ilization, fraught with the deepest interest. 

Lord Normanby’s book treats of what happened in France 
between July, 1847, and December, 1848, when the first Presi- 
dential election gave her present master to the nation, and 
took supreme power from the hands of perhaps the only real 
republican, and the only really disinterested and virtuous citizen, 
that nation ever had,— General Cavaignac.* Of the period 
of time after the establishment of the republic, and thence to 
the election of Louis Napoleon, we know enough from various 
sources, and comprehensive and minute accounts are not want- 
ing of the events of these nine or ten months, — accounts too, 
which, coming from different sides, keep one another in check, 
and enable the reader to ascertain where the truth is to be 
discovered. But with regard to the Revolution of February 
itself, this is by no means the case, and the only statements 
extant concerning it are either incomplete or ex parte state- 
ments; for the very good reason that, more or less, all the 
capacities of France belonged to the vanquished forces, and 


* A great deal would need to be said, were we writing the history of the “ Re- 
public” of 1848, upon the sad irresolution and weakness of General Cavaignac, to 
which the entire civil war of the month of June may be ascribed; but it was his 
way of leaving the Presidency that showed him so great and good a citizen. 
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that, however they might, before the catastrophe, have been 
divided into the “dynastic” and “opposition” camps, they 
were, after it, united by the one vast and common ruin of all 
their hopes and expectations. In the defeat, which made little 
or no distinction between any of its victims, but huddled to- 
gether adversaries so bitter even as M. Guizot and M. Thiers, 
in order to make room for men like Marrast and Arago,— in 
this utter defeat there was no sense in recrimination, and no 
advantage could come of their telling tales of one another. 
No tales, therefore, were told; and it is perfectly true, as Lord 
Normanby observes, that the causes and the conduct of the 
Revolution of February — what provoked and what destroyed 
it — have been so marvellously plunged into oblivion, that the 
very individuals who, by their blind obstinacy and their nar- 
row and miserable ambition, made the insurrection inevitable, 
are now associated in the minds of thousands with those who 
in 1848 were their uncompromising foes, and systems are built 
up in which such a reunion is to be the best and surest guar- 
anty of a constitutional future for France. Of the reasons 
against these and other similar illusions, Lord Normanby’s 
work gives us the best explanation we have seen. He has a 
right to the “ conviction” he himself avows, of being “a com- 
petent and trustworthy witness,” and he gives us information 
which no one else could have so easily commanded, and which 
those who could perhaps have obtained it were too devoted to 
the views of party to communicate. Lord Normanby’s book 
is valuable beyond measure from the portrait it gives of the 
politician who, together with Louis Philippe, is responsible 
for all the tribulations and disasters of France since 1848,— 
of M. Guizot; and should all the antagonists of the Bonapart- 
ist régime, for a thousand petty reasons, unite to laud even 
more than they have the man who connived at the corrup- 
tion and disgrace of a great country during eight years, and 
should, for equally petty reasons, his sometime enemies agree 
to remain in silence, and the host of lookers-on who con- 
demned him let their determined belief sink into oblivion, — 
should all these saving circumstances unite to rescue M. 
Guizot’s renown, the simple, straightforward, and true record 
kept by the English ambassador will yet be at hand to dis- 
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prove all favorable allegations patched up after the event, and 
to overthrow all fictions, showing the last prime minister of 
the Orleans dynasty as he really was, an unscrupulous, un- 
conscientious, and arrogant, rather than an ambitious man. 
There are in France many, perhaps, who now, for the sake 
of small interests oftheir own, would try to seem disdainful 
of Lord Normanby’s recent publication, and who would like 
nothing better than to deny his assertions in the gross; but 
facts are there, — hard, inevitable facts, — and there is no man 
involved in the world of politics in France, who, if such and 
such passages of the book under our notice were placed be- 
fore his eyes, could venture for one single instant to say, 
“ That is not true.” But the facts, authentic as they are, 
have been forgotten, —that is all; and Madame de Stael’s 
words are once more applicable: “If the French had not 
such a marvellous capacity of forgetfulness, no two public 
men would be able to meet without cutting each other's 
throats.” As we have said, Lord Normanby’s work con- 
tains the truest portrait of M. Guizot which anywhere exists 
at the present day. But this is not all. At the same time 
that it shows how unstable must be the political edifice built 
up on the momentary good intelligence of men who not long 
ago were, for serious motives, standing with daggers drawn, 
it also contains a grave warning to the actual rulers of 
. France; for while painting the evils which resulted from the 
base corruption and occult absolutism of Louis Philippe, it 
clearly paints the perils that are every day courted now by a 
system whose corruption is still more radical, and whose 
absolutism is far more offensively obtrusive. 

Before going further, we must say a few words upon the 
reproach that has been cast on Lord Normanby for having 
divulged what ought to have remained for ever buried in the 
grave of diplomacy. Lord Normanby has so little incurred 
this blame in any part of his book, that he in no one single 
instance allows his official character to bear upon what he 
writes, and even goes so far as, when events are irrevocably 
past, to refrain from making any use of what his official po- 
sition might have put him in the way of knowing. Out of all 
his many diplomatic conversations with M. Guizot, he does 
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not quote one, but judges him from circumstances which lay 
open to the judgment of all men, yet which, in France, have 
been insuiliciently recorded, from the want of impartial minds 
to appreciate them. Of what took place between himself and 
M. de Lamartine after the establishment of the provisional 
government, and before that of the republic, Lord Normanby 
has spoken more fully, because during this period his situa- 
tion was changed. There was, at that moment, no British 
embassy, for the court to which it was accredited had disap- 
peared, and after the Orleans dynasty had been overthrown, 
until the Republic had been formally set up as the national 
government of France, the late ambassador of Queen Victo- 
ria was no longer an official, but rather an officious agent, not 
accredited to any individual or to any body assuming the 
responsibilities of a state, and merely, by his presence in the 
capital, reassuring the timid herd of his astonished compatri- 
ots, who could not imagine how a throne could be shattered 
as had been that of Louis Philippe, in twenty-four hours, be- 
fore their eyes. Having glanced at this unfounded accusation 
against the author, we will turn to his book, and examine, 
first, what, to a spectator so well placed for seeing all that 
was going on, were the indications of impending evil prior to 
the sudden outburst. 

The first entry in Lord Normanby’s Journal bears the date 
of July 30, 1847. He looks as dispassionately as forebod- 
ingly at the general aspect of France seven months before 
the Revolution of 1848, on the anniversary of the Revolution 
of 1830. July, 1847, is also a date coincident with the vir- 
tual close of the session of that same year, and for these two 
reasons the English ambassador, who had, as he himse!f says, 
“been for a long time a constant and most attentive observer 
of all that was passing in France,” felt desirous to render to 
himself a clear and just account of what was the real condi- 
tion of the country. The anniversary of the Trois Glorieuses, 
as they were called, was just over, and the last rocket had 
gone up from the Pont de la Concorde, (a strange name, 
given, one would think, almost in derision,) leaving the vast 
and crowded area of the Champs Elysées and Place Louis 
XV. in darkness, when the representative of the monarchy of 
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“ Old England,” who had purposely mingled all the even- 
ing with the groups of people in the streets, returned to his 
princely residence, and there, undisturbed by any outward 
sight or sound, plunged in silence and in reflection, recalled 
to his own mind, in a distinct and definite shape, what had 
been the impression produced upon him by the attitude of the 
populace a few hours previously. 


“TI wish I could arrive at any other conclusion,” writes Lord Nor- 
manby, “than this, — that a very great shock has been given to public 
confidence in the future duration of a government which (however pre- 
carious its original foundation) has latterly been accepted as a settled 
member of the European powers.” 


After this remark (which proves less for the writer's per- 
spicacity than for his candor, since thousands of persons 
partook of these fears, but refused to own them) the English 
diplomatist continues : — 

“T believe, in the present state of society in this country, and putting 
the dangers of the struggle out of the question, no change for the better 
would be likely to result from such a struggle.” : 


The event has, alas! but too amply justified the belief ex- 
pressed above; and there is one other lesson contained in this 
book which we have omitted to note, — the proof how perpet- 
ually the French nation loses its best chances of political 
weight and well-being by its impatience, by its undue haste to 
attain to something (it seldom well knows what) that shall be 
different from, and, in its imagination, immeasurably prefer- 
able to, the existing régime. “ A force de chercher le mieux, 
Chomme perd le bien, et tombe dans le pire,” says the Prince de 
Ligne. This is true of every moment of French history for 
the last seventy years. We have only to read any of the his- 
torians (barring the u/fras on either side) of the so-called 
“Great Revolution,” to perceive that, had not impatience got 
the better of the ignorant masses, and of their nearly as igno- 
rant leaders, there were scarcely any of the constitutional 
liberties of constitutionally free England to which France 
would not gradually and necessarily have attained, with 
Louis XVI. and the institutions he was ready to sanction. 
Upon the mind of whomsoever takes the trouble to read atten- 
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tively the three volumes published five years ago by M. de 
Barante, containing Mirabeau’s correspondence with M. de 
Lamarque, and Mirabeau’s Memoirs and Reports, submitted 
to the king himself, there can remain no doubt of the possi- 
bility that existed of averting the worst calamities of the Revo- 
lution of 1793, and of the certainty, had these been averted, 
of the French nation’s securing to itself a government more 
stable, more entitled to universal esteem, and more liberal by 
far, than any it has ever enjoyed. Impatience and want of 
sound political sense destroyed everything; and the sternest 
of military despots crushed the country that had rebelled 
against the idea of being led. Under the empire alone may 
France be said to have been powerless to modify, or indeed in 
any way to meddle with, her own destinies. Here she was in 
the hands of a master, whose mere instrument she was, and 
who did not care for her co-operation. For this, too, Bona- 
parte fell. With the Restoration the old game was played 
over again. As long as Louis XVIII. lived, constitutional 
government in all sincerity was established, and the nearest 
approach to genuine prosperity and liberalism was made that 
has been noticeable in France since the days of Henri IV. 
On the advent of Charles X., however, the old susceptibil- 
ities burst forth, the frantic fears of both parties —ultra 
Royalists and Jacobins — took entire possession of each, and 
the incurable impatience of the race complicated all. The 
events are even now staring one in the face, which prove that 
France will quietly submit to fifty times worse than what 
Charles X. and the Polignac ministry had contemplated in- 
flicting upon her by the coup détat of 1830. It is not, 
therefore, the act of oppression itself, decided upon by the 
king, that is to be regarded as the cause perfectly adequate 
to the consequences entailed; it is the over-haste of the na- 
tion, which, finding itself able to vanquish the resistance it met 
with, rushed onward with heedless, headlong speed, neither 
looking behind nor forward, but simply bent upon the work 
of destruction, and full of the false fancy that whatever might 
be and was nol, was to be preferred to what was. 

Charles X. was a weak rather than a foolish man; he was 
in the hands of a party so absurd and retrograde, that, had the 
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parliamentary institutions (which he had no thought of sus- 
pending) lasted a few months longer, it must necessarily have 
been set aside and rendered innocuous. He was a mistaken, 
let us say the word,—a bad king; but the force of consti- 
tutionalism was still great in France, and had patience and 
moderation been on the side of the opposition, there can be 
no doubt now that the king and his government would have 
been quietly, and without violence, obliged to pursue such a 
line of conduct as would have shortly insured to France a state 
of things infinitely preferable to all she has been subjected to 
since. But her childish impatience would have it otherwise. 
The Revolution of July succeeded, vanquishers and vanquished 
being (as in 1548) equally unprepared for the event. A mon- 
archy, that had none of the advantages of either a monarchy 
or a republic, was set up. Charles X., with the Duc de Bor- 
deaux, went to Holyrood, Louis Philippe took his cousin’s 
place at the Tuileries; we purposely omit to say his cousin's 
throne, because it was designedly left undecided by the politi- 
cians of the hour, when “ concession” was the universal watch- 
word, whether there was a “throne” or not. Hence all the 
mischief. Louis Philippe’s power never was clearly defined, 
and he labored during eighteen years to secure surrepti- 
tiously what he did not dare openly to lay hands upon. Here 
was the history of all his various ministries, agreed with to- 
day, treacherously suffered to drop to-morrow. He was for 
ever between two distinct sets of ministers, — those who boldly 
contradicted and opposed, and those who mischievously flat- 
tered and succumbed to him; both illegal and unconstitutional. 
But, as by the fact of duration itself many vices of origin 
may be wiped out, so, in its tenth or twelfth year, the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe had grown to be one which, with pru- 
dence and honesty, might yet have been the source of much 
future benefit to the nation. Both prudence and honesty 
were wanting, and the impatience we have already noted was 
there to take the first, worst, irreparable advantage of their 
absence. 

Here we recur at once to what we said in the beginning, 
that there exists nowhere so good a portrait, so thorough a 
likeness, of M. Guizot, as in Lord Normanby’s work. Most 
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truly does the British diplomatist assert (and, if we are not 
mistaken, he is the only individual who has ever so expressed 
himself): “It was not the English alliance which made M. 
Guizot unpopular, but his own personal unpopularity, which 
had its influence upon public opinion as to that alliance.” 
This is profoundly true; the national dislike to M. Guizot 
had risen to such a height, that any line of policy advocated 
by him would have been distasteful to the country. Let us 
briefly recall what were the exterior circumstances of the 
eventful time marked by the downfall of the Orleans house. 

It will be remembered that one remark often made, and 
with truth, is, that never since 1830 had Louis Philippe’s 
power appeared to repose upon a basis so solid or so strong 
as at the period of the election which last preceded the catas- 
trophe of February. And never did a general election return 
a Chamber of Deputies whose majority was so devoted to the 
maintenance of the existing order of things, so disdainful of 
the notion of there being any prospect of danger, or so thor- 
oughly, entirely, blindly “ satisfied” with every act and thought 
of the government. And herein lay the mischief. “ Les satis- 
faits,” as the ministerial majority was termed, (at whose head 
and whose chief spokesman was, curiously enough, Count 
Morny,) lost the ministry and the crown by the very fact of 
their “ satisfaction.” Had they been less “ satisfied,” the pop- 
ulation out of doors would have conceived it had a better 
right to be content; and this is easily explained in a few 
words. 

Let it be remembered that the electoral corps of France, 
nominally of nearly three hundred thousand souls, was, by the 
signal and deplorable carelessness of Frenchmen as to the 
exercise of their political rights, reduced to an acting body of 
not much more than forty thousand, little more than the 
number of electors who send members to Parliament for the 
city of London. Evidently, the action of self-interest was 
available to an unscrupulous government over such a com- 
paratively small portion of the country. We think it is more 
than questionable whether, upon any preconceived plan, M. 
Guizot or the king ever sought to make a deliberate and in- 
geniously combined system of corruption a means whereby 
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to render France subservient to their designs; but her readi- 
ness to be corrupted soon forced itself upon their observation, 
and they profited to the utmost extent by the experience each 
day aflorded them. If we hold fast by this double thread, — 
the corruptibility of France and the expediency of corruption 
admitted by the government,— we shall quickly seize upon 
what Lord Normanby aptly terms the “real operating causes 
which produced what was called the great conservative ma- 
jority of 1846,” which “majority,” had it been either less 
“great” or less “conservative,” might have given to the 
institutions it involved | in its ruin a chance of outliving its 
dissolution. 

“ There exists,” writes Lord Normanby, in July, 1847, “in the pres- 
ent state of France no attachment to any individual, and no respect for 
any institution ; and the system [the monarchy of July] has been main- 
tained by its identification with the material interests of the middle 
classes. * Hurichissez vous!’ has long been said to be the paternal ad- 
monition addressed from the throne to the people.” 

Now, as our author himself subsequently observes, there 
cannot be a better or firmer foundation of power than the 
wealth of the race ruled over, and the honest and independent 
eflorts made by it to secure that wealth. But in promoting 
this state of things, if any genuine advantage is to be reaped 
by the nation and its government, the part played by the 
latter must be an indirect one. So long as, by its prudence, 
its liberality, its honesty, its tendency to advance with its age, 
it protects industry and capital, and by the equity of its laws, 
the natural workings of its institutions, and the impartiality 
shown to all, it helps the utmost development of national 
trade, whilst attracting both the commerce and the wealth of 
foreign countries, so long does the government of a country 
do its best and utmost to establish itself durably, and to make 
the commercial, nay, the pecuniary ambition of its population 
its surest source of prosperity. But so soon as a government 
descends to play a direct part in the schemes of a portion of 
the governed for gaining money; so soon as it plans, specu- 
lates, and jobs for and with these, bartering for parliamentary 
support an influence which it illegally wields, and which, from 
the moment of the transfer, it can only temporarily endure ; — 
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so soon as this becomes the practice of the government, 
changes and revolutions may be foreseen in the state,— 
revolutions whose less or greater degree of violence de- 
pends upon the character of the race that undertakes them, 
and upon the predominance of its political good sense over 
its impatience, or vice versa. 

With the government of July financial speculation and 
robbery were caught at as the surest means of political cor- 
ruption. ‘The end to be gained momentarily was the mainte- 
nance of M. Guizot in office, and to effect this end, which, 
in the narrowest legal point of view, depended upon a parlia- 
mentary majority, that parliamentary majority was simply 
secured by purchase, or the promise of purchase. The depart- 
ment chiefly forced into serving this dishonest purpose was that 
of Public Works; and here, the abuse of ministerial patronage 
and influence in connection with great public enterprises, in 
order that the resources of the government might be brought 
to bear upon the elections, was something passing description. 
But for the hour success crowned the eflorts (we are inclined to 
say the intrigues) of the ministry and of the king, and a for- 
midable majority backed M. Guizot in 1817 against the nation; 
yet so overstrained were all the springs of parliamentarism, 
that the institution itself paid the penalty for the crimes of 
those who had falsified it, and it has since become possible 
for despotism to represent a constitutional government in the 
eyes of the French nation, as one in which the interests of 
the mass are deliberately sacrificed to those of the infinites- 
imally few, and in which what should be the frank and free 
discussion of the country’s affairs is simply a pretext for the 
self-glorification of half a dozen rapacious and ambitious men, 
who merge every other consideration in that of their own 
lust for power, and the various advantages secured to them by 
office. If it has, within the last six or seven years, been pos- 
sible, not perhaps to make the French nation actually believe 
this, but to make it listen not incredulously to the assertion, 
the responsibility of the fact lies with M. Guizot. Wilfully 
or not, —that is unimportant, — parliamentary institutions 
were betrayed by M. Guizot in such a manner that he, more 
than any man or any circumstance, has to answer to his coun- 
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try for its loss of a constitutional form of government. Yet 
—and here lies the proof of that forgetfulness inherent in 
Frenchmen which makes Lord Normanby’s book so useful — 
it is now a fashion, a general habit in France, to rank M. 
Guizot among the foremost parliamentarians of the day, and 
to name him loudly at the head of those at whose hands, 
should the empire ever be overthrown, the lovers of constitu- 
tional freedom would have most to expect in the formation of 
any future and more genuinely national government. It is a 
common thing within the last two or three years to see, placed 
side by side in opposition to the imperial régime (which never 
could have existed except for their faults), the names of those 
very men who in 1847 and 1848 passed their days in publicly 
declaring their mutual disesteem for each other’s characters. 
The following passage upon the Guizot cabinet in the last 
months of 1847 is worth quoting :— 


“The position of the two leading members of the government is as 
different as their characters are opposite, and therefore it has been sup- 
posed that M. Guizot is the one who has influenced his colleagues to 
cling on to the last...... I have been told by those who know him 
well, that he is comparatively ignorant of the details of administration, 
or of the bearings of any commercial or financial question, on a clear 
view of which, in time of peace, the relative value of statesmen must 
depend. In all these respects he is said to be completely dependent on 
his connection with M. Duchatel, who, on the other hand, is personally 
popular, successful in dealing with men, and unrivalled in his aptitude 
for affairs, though the peculiar facilities he possesses are neutralized by 
an overpowering ar] increasing indolence. With his large fortune and 
careless habits, no one suspects him of personal corruption. He has, 
however, yielded to the wishes of M. Guizot, who exercises over him 
that ascendency which, in public affairs, always belongs to a strong will 
over a weak one. Such being the disposition of the sovereign and his 
ministers, with whom during the recess the matter rests, I do not ex- 
pect that there will be any change of government, even should the 
resignation of Marshal Soult furnish an occasion for it; but that, on 
the contrary, M. Guizot will be gratified for a few months with the 
Presidency of the Council, to which title he is said to look with an 
almost childish ambition.” * 


* A proof of this is recorded in the Memoirs (to be published only after his death) 
of one of the highest functionaries of that time. It is as follows: “The day M. 
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Here allusion is made to a trait of M. Guizot’s character, 
insufficiently observed by some (for a reason we will give 
anon) or purposely forgotten by those who from personal ex- 
perience could not choose but recognize it,— his excessive, 
incredible vanity. Because his attitude in public and the 
characteristics of his oratorical genius savored of haughtiness, 
and because disdain suited him so well that it was at last said 
of him, in vulgar phrase, “ J/ pose le dédain,” he was supposed 
to be proud, and not vain; but the truth of the matter was, as 
all those who had lived with him and penetrated him well knew, 
that he was both vain and proud. ‘The ostensible friendships 
—we mean by that term those friendships from which he took 
honor to himself in public —even of Louis Philippe’s minis- 
ter, were all based upon his vanity; and the attachment, no- 
torious to all Europe, which had such an influence over all his 
acts, and which mainly contributed to all his mistakes, had its 
principal root in the gratification it afforded that same vanity 
from the high rank of the person concerned, and the position 
occupied by that person in the diplomatic world of Europe. 
Nay, we will go farther, (and we shall not be contradicted by 
any one who was familiarly acquainted with M. Guizot, and 
least of all by any of his colleagues,) and we will assert that 
the fatal Spanish marriages (about which at the same time 
England made far more noise than they deserved) had a part 
of their raison d’étre in M. Guizot’s vanity ; and had the settle- 
ment of the alliance brought to him less importance and fewer 
coveted distinctions, he would have been much more disposed 
to attend to the susceptibilities of the British government. 

This forces us to a digression concerning the social civiliza- 
tion of modern France. Had M. Guizot been an Englishman, 
and placed in England in the position corresponding to that he 
occupied in France, his vanity might have for ever lain dor- 
mant; for his social superiority would have been so frankly 
admitted, that he would have never found any occasion save 
for affability. This is not so in France. There is still a so- 
ciety superior to all others in that country, in a purely social 


Guizot was made President of the Council, he called on reaching home for his eldest 
daughter, and addressed her thus: ‘My child, embrace your father; for at this hour 
God only and the king are above him in this kingdom of France.’” 
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point of view, and that very society is politically nothing. The 
old noblesse has lost none of its superficial superiority, and it 
makes greater pretensions than in the days of St. Simon. We 
repeat it, politically this “closed caste” is less than nothing, 
but socially it is still a great fact, and the proof that it is so 
lies in the cireumstance that every other superiority, no matter 
of what kind, is irresistibly attracted towards it. Now, this 
society disdained the “men of July,” as they were called, and 
many of them by no means disdained it. In this antagonism 
(ever to be deplored, for it multiplies and perpetuates the petty 
divisions and dislikes that distract the social state of France) 
is to be discovered the source of the vanity which, had he 
been the really proud nature that was imagined, could never 
have sprung up among M. Guizot’s faults. In this vanity 
we have the answers to so many recent questions; for exam- 
ple, Why does M. Guizot become all at once an ardent legit- 
imist, mindful only of the “rights of the elder branch,” and 
oblivious that whatever he is in the pages of French history he 
owes entirely to the defeat of that branch, and to the acces- 
sion of the Orleans family to power? And again, Why does 
M. Guizot in the Académie Fran¢aise side only with the party 
that represents, not the aristocracy of talent, but the talent of 
aristocracy, forgetful in his sudden sympathies with M. le 
Comte de Montalembert that he is a sectary of that Protes- 
tant faith which his noble friend would willingly reduce to 
wander homeless over the world like the legendary Jew; pre- 
ferring his place as colleague of M. le Duc de Noailles to a 
connection with any untitled poet or historian, however illus- — 
trious; and foremost in the work of excluding the members of 
that noble literary profession, to which he owes his celebrity, 
his political career, and the possibility afforded him of rising 
sufficiently high in the social scale to appear to treat it with 
contempt? Each of these questions provokes but one answer, 
Vanity. But, at the same time, it is not merely interesting to 
watch the existence of this foible in a man of distinguished 
intelligence; it is also important to note in what degree it is 
derived from, and is made almost inevitable by, ‘he peculiari- 
ties of a social civilization strong and enduring as ever, yet 
alone of its species in the world, and opposed to the spirit of 
the age. 
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We give Lord Normanby no small credit for having discov- 
ered M. Guizot’s “ childish” vanity; for though acknowledged 
by those who had opportunities of studying the man, it was, 
as we have said, a defect the less obtrusive, because it seemed 
incompatible with another supposed to be the minister’s ruling 
sin, — with that pride which M. Guizot sought to make more 
evident every day, and inseparable from the mere mention of 
his name. Now if to this secretly active vanity we add an 
indifference to truth that has perhaps seldom been carried so 
far in any man, — particularly in any man of intellect and ed- 
ucation, — we shall be in possession of the first causes of all 
that M. Guizot ever was, and shall have clearly laid before us 
the principia of the philosophy on which he acted. His vanity 
led him to commit many of his mistakes, but did not place 
him face to face with what proved them to be such; Whereas 
his disrespect for truth brought him into collision with an an- 
gry nation, and lay in fact at the bottom of all that ended in 
his overthrow. 

M. Guizot’s utter indifference to truth amounted to a psy- 
chological phenomenon. It was not only that he had no 
scruples about asserting what was not true. Men in public 
life have been known to do this in order to avert personally 
vexatious consequences, or to extricate themselves from embar- 
rassment, yet still recognizing the value and power of truth in 
the abstract ; but he did not believe the true to be better, or 
stronger, or more fruitful than the false. He fancied that a 
constant appearing to be was the same thing as being in real- 
ity. He was persuaded of the solidity of fiction, of the use 
and trustworthiness of what was not, and all his historical 
studies did not prevent him from holding the absurd theory, 
that a deception may be so well organized as to serve the pur- 
poses of a reality, and that an entire nation may be perma- 
nently governed by pretences, perpetually cajoled and “taken 
in,” provided only that they who are charged with this work 
play their parts sufficiently well, and are never off their guard. 
Louis Philippe’s last prime minister was seriously convinced 
of the possibility that human ability and finesse should get the 
better of eternal truth; and it must be confessed he had to deal 
with a sovereign whose principles and practice tended in no 
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way to weaken such opinions. Louis Philippe, like his minis- 
ter, believed that Providence could be outwitted. Both these 
miscalled statesmen were perfectly aware how they had pro- 
duced the conservative majority of 1846; they knew that it 
was a parliamentary or constitutional majority as unreal as 
ninety-nine hundredths of the promises whereby they had 
succeeded in framing it; yet they leaned upon it as though 
they were not of all human beings those best acquainted with 
its frailty. They alone could not be deceived in what was 
going on; they had with their own hands fabricated and 
painted an image, meant to represent what they knew it was 
not, and they then exposed this same image to the attacks of 
the cheated and furious public, as though it had been of ada- 
mant. ‘They had not forgotten its weakness, but in their dis- 
respect for the true they actually believed the nation would 
take it to be strong. Such utter contempt for a whole race, 
and for the immortal principles of truth, was perhaps never 
before shown by the governors of any country." 

What happened? “ The recent prostitution of the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, to screen the corruption of the 
ministry,” (here we quote Lord Normanby,) “had directed 
public attention afresh to this branch of the legislature.” 
Thither, where the lie had its foundation, —all the rest being 
but a superstructure, — thither was the attention of the coun- 
try turned at once. Misgovernment was a consequence, cor- 
ruption was a consequence ; that which made all practicable, 
and covered all, was the falsehood of the so-called parliamen- 
tary majority, composed in the proportion of more than one 
half of public functionaries. It has often been wondered at 
that the French ministry in 1848, and the king at its head, 
should have stood out so determinedly upon what seemed a 
question of detail, and upon what by the public generally was 
characterized as a reform threatening none of the main-springs 
of government. Such was not the view taken of the case by 
M. Guizot and the king. They saw at once, on the contrary, 
that, with any modification in the mode of parliamentary rep- 


* The same reproach may be addressed to the present government in France; but 
it does not take in the country ; it rules as if over a conquered people, which «quite 
alters the position. 
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resentation, the main-springs of their governing machinery 
must be destroyed. With them the question was, “ To be or 
not to be,” — nothing less; and had this not been the case, 
the stand that was made would never have been dreamed of. 
From the moment that the words “ electoral reform ” had been 
spoken in France, the “system” personified by Louis Phi- 
lippe and his minister was condemned, and the struggle had 
commenced between those two most incompatible elements, 
the False and the True. It was a common thing to hear in- 
different lookers-on say, “ What do all those snobs and cheese- 
mongers who shout ‘Vive /a Réforme !’ know about the ques- 
tion?” and the inquiry was in some respects a fitting one. 
They did individually know little or nothing of what they were 
clamoring for, yet their clamor was just, and in raising it they 
obeyed the promptings of the public conscience, which but 
echoes the whisper of Providence, and, whilst clearly explica- 
ble perhaps to no one single man, forces onward a whole na- 
tion to what is its immediate aim. 

The revolution of February was perverted from its original 
intent so rapidly, that, as the author of the book we are treat- 
ing of remarks, too little recollection of what its origin was 
has been retained. Its origin was universal contempt for the 
then governmental system of France, and it was all the more 
easily and rapidly perverted from its origin, because this feel- 
ing of contempt was universal, and by no means confined to 
this or that isolated and particular object. ‘The revolution of 
February had no /eaders in the beginning; Lamartine, Arago, 
Ledru Rollin, and the rest, were ifs associates, but had not at- 
tempted to direct it to any definite purpose. This absence of 
leaders ensued from the fact, that the revolution of February 
was not a political one; it was moral, even more than social. 
It was the sudden and almost involuntary uprising of a popu- 
lation in disgust; but in disgust at a tendency rather than at 
a fact. It was even more a coup de /éte than a coup de nation, 
as it was styled; and this alone can explain both the want of 
resistance on the part of the government before what was felt 
to be a national protest of overpowering sincerity, and the 
failure, on that of the revolution, to transform into a political 
movement what had been merely an outburst of passion. 
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If one had asked an insurgent on the Boulevards what 
were the workings of ministerial corruption, and how they 
would be checked by that reform he was even then fighting 
for, gun in hand, he would have been unable to give a satis- 
factory answer; but as a part and parcel of offended France 
he knew, by the intuition which is God’s secret, that he was 
cheated, cajoled, langhed at, taken in, and that the man who 
did all this, and who had faith in the possibility of going on 
doing it ad infinitum, was M. Guizot. ‘Therefore he rebelled, 
and succeeded in his rebellion, throwing down all before him, 
simply because this movement, as far as it went, was a gen- 
uine and sincere one,—it was the revolt of truth against 
falsehood. 

Now where did this movement end? It ended on the night 
of the 23d of February, with the one universal ery of “ A bas 
Guizot !” —with the spontaneous illuminations of all the great 
Parisian thoroughfares on the news of the minister's fall, — 
with the joyous hand-shakings and embracings in the open 
streets of men who had never met before, who knew not each 
other’s faces, but who were comrades in exultation over a 
common enemy’s defeat. Al/ this was genuine; what was 
not so, was what followed. The part played by the nation — 
by a// the honest elements in it, a part, it must be admitted, 
as unreflecting as it was full of indignation — came to its end 
with the change of ministry, and before the fall of the king. 
Few or none had contemplated the overthrow of the throne. 
When we say this, we say it as comprehensively as possible, 
and we aflirm that, previously to the event itself, even the 
ultra republicans — communists, socialists, demagogues, or 
by whatever name they may be called — had not plotted 
for the destruction of the Orleans dynasty, because they im- 
agined that this “consummation ” of their wishes would come 
about inevitably at the king’s death. Premeditatively, there- 
fore, (if the word may be allowed,) nothing was settled on 
the eve of the outbreak of 1848; and a further proof of this 
may be found in the fact that, when the utmost which could 
happen had happened, no one was prepared, and Armand 
Marrast himself adjured M. de Lamartine not to dream of the 
republic, but to be content to try the regency. No! what 
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was sincere, and consequently powerful, in the uprising of 
February, was spontaneous and unreflecting. Regardless of 
what might ensue, it had but one object and aim, — the 
victory over the Guizot ministry. 

“When the National Guard was called out for the first time on the 
Wednesday morning (23d),” says our author, “most of the battalions 
then mustered received the first word of command with cries of * A bas 
Guizot !’ No one who had not passed the few preceding weeks in 
Paris could have any idea of the amount of unpopularity which that 
minister had accumulated upon himself. Jt was universal. It per- 
vaded alike the salons, the cafés, and the crowded streets. This torrent 
of popular odium, continually rising, threatened to flood the very benches 
of the majority; and its foree was every day fed by the whole of the 
press, with one solitary exception.” * 

We think, therefore, that it is perfectly just to assert, (and 
indeed events are explicable only from this one point of view,) 
that M. Guizot was the determining cause, as his downfall 
was the immediate object, of the revolution of February. It 
is therefore obvious, —as the writer of the book before us ob- 
serves, — that the circumstances of the revolution are almost 
entirely forgotten in France; and this simple fact is probably 
big with endless mistakes and perplexities in the future his- 
tory of that country. 

It might perhaps gratify curiosity to show to what a degree 
of unconstitutionality M. Guizot, by his culpable connivance 
with the king, and by his own utter want of political probity, 
had brought the workings of the French government. In 
fact, the rule of the prince who had been raised to power by 
the insurgents of July, and whose first step to the throne had 
been a barricade, was far more arbitrary than had ever been 
the rule of the unlucky monarch whom he supplanted. It 
ought not to be forgotten that something analogous to what 
passes now in France, when France is confessedly under a 
despotic government, went on under Louis Philippe when 


* The Journal des Débats. But here Lord Normanby is mistaken. The Revue 
des Deur Mondes had so thoroughly gone over to the ministry, that, on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1847 (two months before the catastrophe), it opened its pages by a long 
article in vindication and praise both of minister and majority, which was nick- 
named “ Le Programme des Satisfaits,” and which, to make the circumstance more 
curious, was written and signed by none other than Count Morny. 
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France was assured that she was the freest of nations. What 
says Lord Normanby in 1847, six months before the final out- 
break, but when the popular sense was awakened to the dan- 
ger, and had fastened upon electoral reform as a necessity ? 


“ At this moment the Mayors of the Communes are, at the command 
of government, forbidding the deputies to meet their constituents at po- 
litical dinners, even within doors ; a step either producing needless irri- 
tation, or showing an ominous necessity.” 


In the same connection, it is proved from the example of 
the luckless Courier Frangais (a journal which, for attack- 
ing ministerial corruption, was most arbitrarily dealt with) 
how questionable was the freedom of the press. Then, again, 
when the struggle came in the Chambers, let it not pass from 
the memory what were the arguments by which the friends 
of the ministry defended it. Let, for instance, that famous 
séance of the first days of February be recalled, in which 
M. Hébert, the Minister of Justice and Keeper of the Seals, 
tried to reply to the accusations of the opposition by argu- 
ments which would, at the utmost, have been in their proper 
place in the mouth of the minister of some avowedly auto- 
cratic government. 


“ Yesterday,” writes the British ambassador, under date of the 10th 
of February, 1848, “the exasperation reached its height (in the Cham- 
ber), when M. Hebert, the Garde des Sceaurx, delivered a speech con- 
taining doctrines which certainly no minister for the last one hundred 
and fifty years would ever have ventured to pronounce in England.” 


Assuredly Lord Normanby is right when he says this ; for 
the doctrines set forth by M. Hébert aimed at nothing less 
than to show that “the right of political discussion had never 
been intended to be conferred upon Frenchmen,” that no such 
right was specified by the charter of 1830, and that “ no liber- 
ties were secured but those which were there enumerated”! 
Any one who takes the trouble to consult the Moniteur of 
February, 1848, will find that M. Hébert repeated this asser- 
tion several times, and persons present could not but feel 
that the whole attitude and bearing of the Minister of Justice 
depended upon those of his chief, and that his words were 
but the issue of M. Guizot’s constant inspiration. This is all 
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the more strange when we consider, that on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1830, M. Guizot himself, then Minister of the Interior, 
had uttered the following sentence: “ Yes! the citizens have 
the right to meet to discuss amongst themselves public affairs ; 
it is good they should do so, and never will I contest that right.” 
“ Other times, other customs,” as the French say. With the 
extraordinary facility of forgetfulness inherent in the men of 
his nation, M. Guizot had probably not the dimmest remem- 
brance of ever having committed himself to the maintenance 
of the right of popular discussion. But what is more 
strange is that his enemies also had apparently forgotten 
the fact; for they took the arguments for urging their accusa- 
tions from another point of view. Instead of proclaiming him 
in absurd and flagrant contradiction with himself, they pre- 
ferred proving him to be more absolute and arbitrary than the 
government to which the Orleans dynasty had succeeded. 
“This is Polignac and Peyronnet!” exclaimed Odilon Barrot, 
when M. Hébert’s speech was ended; and he then added, that 
indeed M. de Peyronnet would not have spoken as the Garde 
des Sceaux had just spoken; for that in the spring of the year 
1830 he, Odilon Barrot, had found it perfectly possible to pre- 
side over a political reunion similar to that which the govern- 
ment was now trying to prevent, and that the then ministers 
had respected his rights. 

A question often asked at the present day is this: “ How 
came it that France, who can now sit down so tamely under 
the suppression of all her liberties, should have suiliciently 
eared for any one of those liberties to make a national stand 
for the acquisition of it?” And it is concluded that the Revo- 
lution of February was not a national movement, but merely 
the work of a few ambitious and disappointed men, whose 
instruments were the ultra Republicans, socialists, communists, 
and the like, —these instruments having, when the victory 
was gained, got considerably the better of their employers, 
and established absolute anarchy and unbearable insecurity 
in the place of what was bearable unconstitutionality. This 
is the position assumed by the champions of the Guizot 
ministry ; but it is utterly false, and it is, in our opinion, of 
extreme importance that as few persons as possible should in 
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any country be misled upon this subject. It is certain that 
the French nation does, at this moment, quietly submit to the 
most uncompromising despotism that can be conceived ; but 
it is not true that France never cared for the freedom her 
neighbors enjoy. We will in a few words recapitulate the 
progress of events during the period of M. Guizot’s long 
ministry, and it will be seen that, up to the moment when 
the whole country “lost its head,’ France gave no one a 
right to advance the opinion that she was fitted only to en- 
gender a race of slaves. 

When M. Guizot succeeded M. Thiers, in the year 1810, he 
had against him chiefly the more warlike and anti-English 
portion of the nation, —the portion which saw in every step 
taken by the government a concession to la perfide Albion. 
Naturally all his efforts were directed at first towards the 
means of damping this excessive ardor, and, by associating to 
himself all the great industrial and manufacturing interests of 
France, he did really for a time draw over to the government 
the steadier and more responsible part of the population. 
But this very circumstance, by showing him how easy it 
might be in France to make interest predominate over chival- 
rous zeal, misled both the minister and the king, and they 
went too far, got beyond their depth, and were lost. The 
violent cry raised against England, and against the system of 
what was termed “ Peace at any price,” was not the result of 
a very deep-seated or real feeling in the nation; whereas 
the industrial movement was a genuine one, and the develop- 
ment of the national production and of the national wealth 
was a fact on which much might have been based, and which 
might have been endlessly prolific in good results. This 
freedom was more than ever required, and a pure-handed 
government, dealing impartially with all, was a sine gua non. 
Louis Philippe and M. Guizot, however, liked narrow and 
tortuous ways, believed in them, and pursued them. For 
four or five years they perceived that the force of reaction 
against the wrong-headed exalté war-party had summoned 
around the government the more sober part of the com- 
munity, and they forthwith set to work to make well better, 
and to put the majority necessary to their existence out of 
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the reach, as they thought, of contingencies. Meanwhile the 
country looked on, not perhaps quite approvingly, but at least 
with comparative indifference. These small manceuvres of 
the king and his prime minister were conducted in an under- 
hand manner through the years 1845-45, and only every 
now and then a slight scandal rose to the surface, and bore 
witness by the bursting of all its bubbles to what was passing 
beneath. Public opinion became uneasy and _ preoccupied. 
Still a certain conviction remained that France was governed 
by parliamentary institutions, that Louis Philippe was a con- 
stitutional king, and that, if the ministers did not do their duty to 
the nation, the nation possessed, in; the form of its constitution, 
the necessary means of getting rid of men who had betrayed 
their trust. So long as this belief continued, the country was 
patient, relying upon its power of appeal to the majority in 
parliament, which was its representative and the guardian 
of its rights, and supposing that, after all, when the ministerial 
corruption should become intolerable, and its excesses be 
proved to the majority, that majority would turn round and 
defend the country by putting the ministers to shame. 

This is a cireumstance in the history of the events that 
preceded the Revolution of 1848, which has never, we think, 
been sufficiently dwelt upon, and contemporary historians 
have passed too lightly over that delicate turning-point in the 
affairs of the French people of our day, when they exchanged 
a state of confidence in the institutions by which they were 
governed, for one of suspicion, and took the resolve, for 
the first time, of examining the integrity of their parliamen- 
tary institutions themselves. In 1846, as we have already 
observed, first came into play the absolutely fictitious majority 
framed and fabricated by M. Guizot and the king. Some 
slight doubt still lingered in the popular mind, and it waited 
and watched the details of each discussion with intense 
anxiety, every laborer even devouring the contents of one or 
more daily papers. ‘The majority worked well for its cre- 
ators, — too well; for its imperturbably regular movements 
were not natural. Scandal after scandal burst forth; the 
majority remained unmoved. Proof after proof of corruption 
was brought before it;— it disdained them all, and went on 
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working better than ever. But this could not last. With this 
would-be majority “satisfied” with whatever the ministers did 
or did not do, content to receive all their explanations, and to 
throw a veil over all their mistakes, the country ended by de- 
ciding that it would not co-operate ; and its next most logical, 
most necessary step was to resolve upon discussing and re- 
forming the source whence such a majority could be derived. 
It is difficult to see how the country could behave otherwise 
than as it did in the beginning. Afterwards, every one must 
agree that a more deplorable scene of weakness and confu- 
sion can scarcely be imagined, than that presented by France 
between March, 1848, and December, 1851, or one that more 
necessarily prepared the country for the ambitious and unjus- 
tifiable designs so cleverly put into execution by the man who 
has now subjected the French people to his despotic will. 
Everything contributed to render the Revolution of February 
abortive. ‘The obstinacy first, and then the non-resistance, of 
the king; the arrogance of M. Guizot; the absence of any 
plan on the popular side, and the want of any leader, —all 
these several circumstances combined to provoke a national 
‘explosion, and to render its consequences profitable only to 
those who cared little for the dignity or the welfare of the na- 
tion. Had Louis Philippe not lost his best friend and adviser, 
Madame Adelaide,* he would have abandoned all thought of 
obstinate opposition to the desires of the country upon the 
question of electoral reform, and would have done so four or 
five months at least before the affair of the Banquets, which 
would then have had no pretext. Or, when once what had 
originally been the peaceable, though determined, expression of 
the nation’s opinion, had degenerated into an anarchical demon- 
stration threatening all the property-holding classes, had the 
king resisted, by the means offered him by Marshal Bugeaud, 
the evils of the Revolution of February would have been avert- 
ed. But the king did neither. He resisted the honest indig- 
nation of the country, honestly expressed, until that country 
was exasperated, and rushed on, without plan or chief, to it 
knew not what; and he yielded to the noise and bluster of an 
ephemeral faction, that spread before his eyes all the worn- 


* The king's sister, who died a few months before the winter of 1848. 
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out paraphernalia of revolt, all the “ used up” machinery by 
which he himself had, eighteen years previously, been helped 
to mount the throne. But by yielding to the parti du dés- 
ordre, as it was termed, after he had so long held out against 
the nation, he not only lost for his sons their part of royalty in 
France, — he gave France over to her worst enemies, to those 
whose aid she never invoked, and who, when the unlooked-for 
triumph came, turned round upon her to say that they had 
conquered in her name. 

This is the one most important feature of the so-called Rev- 
olution of February, and the one which he who desires to 
study contemporary France should strive to impress most dis- 
tinctly on his mind. The immense majority of the nation, the 
most enlightened, the freest, the most honest Frenchmen of 
all classes, did spontaneously, unanimously, and upon great 
and sullicient provocation, rise to protest against the unconsti- 
tutional practices of a ministry, whose dismissal they demand- 
ed from the king; and the immense majority of the nation did 
not ask for any change in its fundamental institutions, did not 
even contemplate a change of dynasty, and submitted, with 
the king, who deserted his trust, to the threats and violence of 
a desperate and well-armed mob. When we say that the 
greater part of the country submitted “ with the king,” we do 
not mean to imply that any sympathy bound together Louis 
Philippe and the people, (for he had forfeited all the people’s 
sympathies,) but merely that the anarchical movement of 1848 
was so far from finding in France an accomplice, that, on the 
contrary, France was its victim, in the same degree and at the 
same time with the king. 

In our regard, there are few events of modern history more 
worthy of the political or philosophical student’s attention than 
the revolution, so often termed “inexplicable,” which is sup- 
posed to have begun by dethroning Louis Philippe in order 
to win more liberty, and which ended by casting thirty-five 
millions of human beings under a despot’s heel. But in the 
whole event there is from first to last one thing “ inexplicable ” 
except to those who are intimately acquainted with the po- 
litical temperament of France, and that is the boundless pas- 
siveness with which nearly a whole nation suffered a compar- 
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atively small minority to establish a form of government in 
antagonism to all the national habits and predilections. This 
is an extraordinary fact, and to attempt accounting for it 
would carry us far beyond our present limits. What we have 
sought to do in these pages, is to restore its precise and real 
character to the outbreak of February, 1848, and to vindicate 
France — the most enlightened, perhaps, of all Continental 
countries in this most enlightened nineteenth century — from 
the disgraceful charge of utter indifference to political freedom. 
Lord Normanby’s book is, in this respect, deserving of all 
commendation. He puts men and things in their true and 
proper places, and leaves the impartial reader no choice save 
to acknowledge that, had constitutional institutions been large- 
ly, liberally, honestly upheld by the government in France, 
those institutions would in all likelihood have continued to 
exist for an indefinite period of time; that it was to punish 
the deliberate perversion of constitutional institutions, and to 
render such perversion less easy for the future, that the major- 
ity of the nation, in obedience to public opinion, rose in 1848 ; 
and that M. Guizot, being the man who, with the blindest ob- 
stinacy and most determined disregard for truth and honesty, 
perverted the constitutional and representative institutions of 
France, — indirectly if not directly, — is the cause of the dis- 
repute into which it has been possible to throw parliamentary 
liberty. 

We recommend the “Journal of a Year of Revolution” to 
those who do not think monocratic despotism the ideal of all 
governmental forms, yet who may be curious to see how, by 
the mismanagement of its rulers, a free country may be re- 
duced to look upon even this as a refuge. 
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Arr. X.— Le Pays Basque. Sa Population, sa Langue, ses 
Meurs, sa Littérature, et sa Musique. Par Francisque- 
Micuet, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, de I’ Acadé- 
mie Impériale de Vienne, de l’Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences de Turin, des Sociétés des Antiquaires de Londres 
et d’Ecosse, ete. Paris: Didot. 1857. 8vo. pp. 547. 


Asout five miles beyond Bayonne, on the way along the 
coast of France to the Spanish frontier, is a small village of 
white-washed cottages, cafés, and restaurants, of which an 
experienced tourist wrote, a few years since, that, excepting 
its bathing, its rocks, its views, and its occasional society, “ it 
must be the dullest place on earth.” The exceptions are 
important ; and in these last seasons the patronage of the 
imperial household has dignified this dull locality. The fash- 
ion of Paris pursues hither its sacred leaders, and the aristo- 
cratic belles of the Faubourg St. Germain are charmed to see 
an Empress floating on corks, with a broad-brimmed hat. An- 
eedotes from Biarritz find entrance into the columns of La 
Presse, and formal bulletins therefrom into the court record 
of the Moniteur. A few more annual Napoleonic visits will 
make of Biarritz an Ostend or a Newport, and cover its cliffs 
with gayer architecture and crowds of pleasure-seekers. 

But beside the attraction of its picturesque scenery and its 
fashionable bathing, this remote French watering-place offers 
to its curious visitors an interesting ethnological question. 
Who are these strange peasants, in grotesque dress, half 
Greek, half Gaelic, that come, with merchandise of eggs or 
poultry in one hand and a club in the other, to chaffer in 
barbarous jargon with the keepers of the lodging-houses ? 
What race is this, which goes shod with hempen sandals, 

displaying the muscular legs of Highland men, and the long 
tresses of Seminole women, marching with a fierce stride, as 
unlike as possible to the awkward stalking of their shepherd 
neighbors on the sandy Landes? It is an ethnological 
problem of which M. Francisque-Michel has furnished, in the 
volume before us, the latest explanation. An interesting vol- 
ume it is, —learned, ingenious, well ordered, modest, clear, if 
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not eloquent, in its style, and full of valuable matter. The 
author does not tell us whether he is one of those Basques 
whose country he so well describes, nor does he pretend to be 
more than an investigator. Yet we cannot help thinking that 
he has more than a scholar’s interest in his subject, both from 
what he keeps back and what he brings forward. He passes 
hastily over that part of Basque life which is coarse, crude, and 
repulsive, and dwells with more fulness and fondness on the 
history, traditions, and literature which make the race re- 
markable. Nearly all the volume is occupied with the poetry 
and romance, the drama and the bibliography, the music and 
song, the intellectual and imaginative character, of that people 
who retain the noble Escuara; a language, as they believe, 
the most ancient in existence, spoken by 'Tubal-cain, the son 
of Lamech, whose primitive forges were in their mountains. 
It is a singular fact, that in the compact empire of France, 
the limits of which remain substantially as they were in the 
days of the first Capets, there should still be four distinct 
and dissimilar languages, each having a vigorous life in daily 
use, if not in literature. The Basque, the Provengal, the 
Breton, and the proper French, are not merely various dialects 
of the same tongue, but are separate from one another, as 
much so as the English and the Welsh, the Swedish and the 
German. ‘The Basque and the Breton, indeed, though spoken 
on opposite sides of the same bay, are very unlike, and have 
scarcely any characteristics in common. The claims of the 
latter have been ably and pertinaciously presented. Brittany, 
birthplace of authors and statesmen, has never suffered for lack 
of “a sacred poet.” M. Souvestre continues to illustrate those 
legends which captivated the imagination of Lamennais and 
Chateaubriand, and M. Mérimée has done for its Druidic 
ruins what M. Daru has for its general history. From Frois- 
sart to Mrs. ‘Trollope, there has been no want of piquant 
description of the uncouth peasantry, the odd houses, the 
queer superstitions, and the inflexible loyalty of the Breton 
peninsula. The Basques have been less fortunate. The 
names of those who have written about them have not been 
names of popular writers, but of patient and plodding schol- 
ars, whom no one knew before their works appeared, and of 
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whom no one knew after their works were finished. Who 
has ever heard of the two octavos of Basque history by the 
Viscount de Belsunce, albeit they are but ten years old? 
Who has ever seen the works of Bastide, or Bidassouet, or 
Darrigol? The learned history of Baudrimont, published in 
1854, rests quietly on the shelves of booksellers and libraries. 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Germans have all written about 
the Basques, but in such a way as to hinder rather than 
attract attention. ‘The work of M. Francisque-Michel may 
right the injustice, and restore, at any rate, the race of French 
Basques to its proper rank as the most primitive and peculiar 
tribe within the limits of France. 

The southwestern corner of every land seems to retain 
the longest its original rudeness, and to keep a rough and un- 
subdued people when the other races have been incorporated 
and accustomed to civilized habits. In ancient Canaan the 
Philistines on the southwest coast resisted long after the 
other tribes had been vanquished, and Gath sent up to the 
hills a giant with an immense army of chariots. Calabria 
continues still, as it has been for twenty centuries, the home 
of the most singular of Italian races. ‘The quaintest legends 
of Germany belong to the Black Forest. Cornwall is in- 
habited by a tribe that has no affinity with any other English 
stock; a journey from Plymouth to Penzance is virtually 
foreign travel. Every one who has visited the Lakes of Kil- 
larney knows that among wild Irishmen there is, in that south- 
western county, a wilder variety. Nay, the rule holds good 
even on this side of the ocean. ‘Texas is our Basque prov- 
ince, with a fame for lawless rangers and eccentric dialect ; 
the southwest point of Connecticut was notorious in the 
Revolution as the home of Ishmaelite Cowboys and Skinners 5 
and we remember hearing a description in the Massachusetts 
Senate, some years ago, of “ Boston Corner,” as a place where 
there was neither decency, piety, nor law, inhabited by a class 
of people who owned no allegiance, paid no taxes, did no 
work, and were fit only to be cut off from the State and left 
to vegetate in isolation. Massachusetts rejected them, while 
New York would not take them. 

The Basque people in France occupy only a small south- 
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western corner, — but a little more than a third of one of the 
least important departments, that of the Lower Pyrenees. 
In Spain they constitute the principal population of five 
provinces, bordering on the Pyrenees and the Gulf. The 
number of the race on the French side of the mountains is 
135,000, on the Spanish side about 700,000; so that the 
whole Basque people—all who inherit the customs and 
blood of the race — is considerably less than a million of souls. 
The number of those who adhere to the ancient Escuara 
language is still smaller. Both the French and Spanish 
governments have for some centuries steadily discouraged the 
use of this language, and tried by every possible method to 
root it out. Schools have been established, numerously on 
the Spanish side, in which the modern dialects are assiduously 
taught, to the exclusion of the ancient, and the powerful influ- 
ence of the priesthood has been enlisted for the same object. 
This work of extirpating the former language has gone on 
within the present century with increased vigor, so that in the 
province of Spanish Navarre it has almost disappeared, and 
is not known to the younger generation. The mountainous 
districts still obstinately resist the change, and it is likely that 
the Escuara will survive for some ages in the households 
of those districts. It is maintained, not only by the sparse- 
ness of the settlements, but even more by the patriotic pride 
of a people whose glory is their history. The Basque peas- 
ant is as proud of his lineage as a Bedouin or an Hungarian 
noble. He boasts that, when the rest of Iberia and Gaul had 
submitted to Cwsar, his ancestors held out; that the land 
which he inhabits has never been subjugated to a foreign foe, 
and rarely occupied by a conquering army ; that the untam- 
able Cantabrians, whom Strabo describes as no better than 
“wild beasts,” have vindicated their reputation by trans- 
mitting the spirit of freedom; and that they alone remain to 
represent the spirit and blood of the first inhabitants of the 
land. This boast is sustained by the best ethnologists, De 
Sacy, William von Humboldt, and others, who have written 
concerning the original people of Spain. It is by no means 
certain, however, that the Basques are the on/y pure descend- 
ants of the ancient Cantabrians, or that the language which 
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they now speak is the same which Agrippa heard when he 
ravaged their country. 

The most interesting study in connection with the Basque 
people is that of their singular and musical tongue, its origin, 
its history, and its relation to other tongues. Numerous the- 
ories have been broached as to its origin. George Borrow, 
the friend of Gypsies, is confident that the Basque is only a 
dialect of the Tartar. Rask and Arndt, two wise Teutons, 
look northward for its source, and identify the tongue of the 
Lower Pyrenees with that of the Finns. Leibnitz intimates 
that the Copt and the Basque are streams from the same foun- 
tain. William von Humboldt finds that the “Escuara” is 
only a variation of the Greek. Bastide is certain that it is 
only modernized Hebrew; and the pious assurance of the 
‘Abbé Bidassouet crowns all, by aflirming that it is substan- 
tially the language of heaven, the primitive language of men 
and angels. “I know not,” he says, “if the language of the 
Eternal Father was Escuara; I shall not be bold enough to 
maintain that the Eternal Father spoke Basque; but this is 
certain, that the name of the ark, in Basque, arkh, arkha, and 
that of the kind of wood of which the ark must have been 
made, are Basque words. ..... Shall we not, then, agree that 
there is no language in all the world which approaches nearer 
to the language which the Eternal Father gave by inspiration 
to Adam?” Some of these theories are fantastic, and no one 
of them is satisfactory. The last is that which the Basques 
themselves prefer. ‘There are curious coincidences between 
the radical letters of the Hebrew and many of their words, 
They have words which radically contain ideas of the crea- 
tion, the deluge, and the Messiah. 

The assertion that the Basque language is altogether origi- 
nal, and free from foreign admixtures, is not sustained by 
careful examination. The best vigilance in avoiding literary 
connections has not prevented foreign words from insinuating 
themselves, to supply waste, and to conform the dialect to the 
exigencies of successive times. ‘The Roman conquerors left 
an infusion of Latin; the Goths brought another element; and 
the bordering French and Spaniards have supplied still more. 
Yet the language remains in this Celtic region, with far more 
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affinity to the Asiatic idioms than to the idioms which sur- 

round it. Its inflexions, its augments, its combinations, are 

far more Oriental than European. Its base is the monosyl- 

labic radical, very simple and easy of articulation, which ex- 

pands itself by various efllorescence into polysyllables, as long 

and as musical as the names of our Indians. Its grammar 

knows as parts of speech only the noun and the verb, but 

‘ these are made to serve every purpose of epithet and descrip- 

' tion. With twenty letters all the necessary sounds are 

i formed; prefixes and suflixes and changes of vowel-sounds 

help to “conjugate” and “decline”; in the variations of the 

| verb, a single word expresses at once subject, predicate, and 

object, weaving into one not only the nominative and its verb, 

as in the Latin, but the following pronoun also, and distin- 

| guishing even the gender of the pronoun. The combinations 

| of the verb “to be,” as M. Francisque-Michel gives them, are 

very curious and beautiful, quite unlike anything in the 

Western languages. It is to be feared, however, that, in spite 

of the charm of investigating a primitive tongue, and notwith- 

: standing the fact that a Bonaparte has recently made the way 

easy to its acquisition, most linguists will content themselves 

with such superficial examination as the imperial polyglot, 

| Charles V., gave to the Basque. “ Nafurroan gari asco?” — 

“Ts there much cheese in Navarre?” — was the limit of the 

monarch’s vocabulary. The literature of the Basques can be 

judged tolerably well from translations, and M. Michel's in- 

dustry and skill in this regard are very convenient. His vol- 

ume contains, we imagine, a very considerable part, and prob- 

ably the best part, of the Basque literature. It is more handy 

to take his spirited versions, than to study painfully the words 

of the original text. We are enabled, nevertheless, to do both 

if we wish. The original text is given, and the contrast be- 

tween the French and the Escuara is made more striking 
when we see the two languages side by side. 

We could wish that, in the chapter on Basque Proverbs, the 

author had made more extensive extracts from the collections. 

But what he has given are enough to show that certain prov- 

erbs are indigenous in all tribes. “The great rogue makes 

the little rogues hang,” is found in some form in every dialect : 
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“Rome was not built in an hour,” is a proverb among those 
who have always hated Romans; “ He who has nuts to crack, 
will find stones to crack them,” is a pleasant turn to an old 
saw; and in how many forms have we heard the sentiment, 
“Rouen cloth, even at a good bargain, is dear”! Several 
collections of Basque proverbs have been made. ‘Two hun- 
dred years ago, Oihenart published at Paris a volume contain- 
ing five hundred and thirty-seven, to which he added seven 
hundred and six in a supplement. The smaller collection of 
Voltaire was republished in Paris in 1845. In Belgium, in 
1852, M. de Garay issued a volume of Basque sentences and 
maxims. These are useful as indications of ancient manners 
and customs, as well as amusing for their wit and shrewdness. 
Scarcely any of them are historical or local. They deal with 
the weather, with trade, with business, with domestic life, and 
with practical ethics. Their morality is rather worldly-wise 
than Christian. Their philosophy is a philosophy of reckless 
indifference, of Horace and Ecclesiastes, of “carpe diem” 
and “vanitas vanitatum.” “ Yesterday that, to-day this, what 
next I know not.” The sea, which is so important an ele- 
ment in the life of the Basque people, has inspired some of 
their best proverbs. “The sea has no branches to which a 
drowning man may cling.” “If you know not how to pray 
to God, go to sea, and learn.” “ A sailor’s wife is bride in 
the morning, widow in the evening.” Good dietetic rules, 
too, we find in these proverbs. “ 'To-day’s meat, yesterday’s 
bread, last year’s wine: use these,—and good by to the 
doctors!” 

Equaliy characteristic are the dramas of the Basque peo- 
ple, both in comedy and tragedy. It is a mistake to imagine 
that the theatre is most flourishing in the centres of wealth and 
population. The mountaineers of the Pyrenees are quite as 
fond of this excitement as the shopkeepers of Paris, and are 
not less precise, anxious, and critical in getting up their pas- 
toral performances than the managers of the “ Varictés,” or 
the “Grand Opera.” They rely upon native talent, expect 
their most prominent citizens to take the lead in the work, and 
make the preparation, rehearsals, costumes, and all the ap- 
pointments an affair of great consequence. The orchestra is 
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usually small, —a flute and a violin, with tambourine accom- 
paniment. The dresses are brought together from all the houses 
and chateaux, and public opinion compels the owners, what- 
ever their station, to lend them for this purpose. The actors 
are chiefly young men: maidens may attend as spectators, 
but rarely appear upon the boards. In this respect the cus- 
tom is unlike that of the Tyrol, where the characters are sus- 
tained almost entirely by female performers. The small 
enclosure of the theatre, and the free admission, with only a 
few reserved seats, insure a dense and suffocating crowd ; but 
such is the enthusiasm, that the discomfort for four or five 
hours is patiently borne, and the groans and sighs are far less 
from personal suffering than from sympathy with the woes 
and wrongs, the pathos, the wrath, and the heroism, of the 
rude stage. Woe to an actor that trips in his part; he will 
catch a surname that he cannot soon shake off. Well for an 
actor with a good enunciation, plenty of gesture, and a fac- 
ulty for mimicry. He will be crowned by a thousand con- 
senting voices. A solemn prelude to the performance is a 
procession of the actors through the streets of the village, in 
which they are arranged according to the importance of their 
parts. The Dervi/ is first to go up the steps of the theatre; 
since it requires more talent to play well the part of the Prince 
of Darkness than any other. This performer, however, is a 
huge, ugly puppet, moved by machinery, and fastened on one 
side of the stage. His name is Allah, the Moslem God, and 
his business is to fill up the intervals between the acts with 
his hideous grimaces, to scowl and rage when virtuous char- 
acters appear on the scene, and to applaud every wicked act. 
This puppet condenses the traditional hatred and horror of 
these mountaineers for the religion of Islam. 

The admission is free; but, nevertheless, the actors get 
respectable pay, partly, as in the Paris jardins, from the sale 
of refreshments, partly from the premiums given by the dan- 
cers, whose feats of agility end the sport. The first three 
chances at these feats are put up at auction, and the “ first 
jump” is frequently bid off at thirty or forty dollars. The 
second chance usually brings from four to ten dollars, the 
third from three to six dollars. The money thus earned, after 
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the expenses of the representation are paid, is usually devoted 
by the actors to a grand ball, which not unfrequently ends in 
a street row, since actors and their friends, here as almost ev- 
erywhere, are not stinted in their enjoyment of wine. The 
professional dancers, who appear in the interludes, with their 
cocked hats, their red vests, their ribands, canes, and bells, 
seem to deserve the name of Sa/ans, which is their popular 
designation. 

The dramatic pieces represented in these primitive theatres 
are chiefly old, handed down from the Middle Age. Their 
authors are not known. Their subjects are mostly religious ; 
either Scriptural, as the pastorals of Moses, Abraham, and 
Nebuchadnezzar; or legends of the saints, from St. James to 
St. Geneviéve ; or stories of the religious wars, as of Charle- 
magne, Godfrey, Richard the Norman, and the Sultan Mus- 
tapha. ‘The most recent is a threefold drama of the first Na- 
poleon, — his Consulate, his Empire, and his Exile. Thirty- 
four pieces are contained in M. Michel’s collection. Of these 
he gives analyses of two, the tragedy of “Clovis” and of 
“ Mary of Navarre.” In these tragedies, history is freely altered 
to suit dramatic necessities. Satan and the Moors figure con- 
spicuously, and there is a fair supply of monks and angels. 
The prologue of “ Clovis” elaborately explains to the audience 
the facts which it is proposed to dramatize, and acquaints 
them with the Christian basis of the play. M. Michel adds 
to these a shorter account of the drama of “ Napoleon as 
Emperor,” in which all the princes of Europe appear on the 
scene, and all the world does homage to France. In this 
drama the Basque country is not neglected. To the descrip- 
tion of Basque plays in general, M. Michel adds a special 
and very thorough notice of comic, satirical, and masquerade 
plays, and asserts their superiority, in point of decency and 
good morals, to the plays of the cities. Second marriages, 
mercenary marriages, mercenary judgments, drunkenness, and 
all popular vices, are ridiculed, but in language which could 
not offend the most fastidious ear. 

Besides this original drama, the Basques have two other 
amusements of which they are passionately fond, — dancing 
and tennis-playing. ‘Two hundred years ago, Le Pays sarcas- 
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tically said that a Basque baby could dance before it could 
call the name of “ papa,” and that a priest was sure always to 
“ead the ball.” All classes engage in this sport. The kitchen 
of every house is turned in the winter into a dancing-hall. 
The women, indeed, are not expected to join very warmly in 
the amusement, and on the French side of the mountains this 
passion is included with the three capital sins, and the priests, 
far from joining in the dance, severely denounce it. On the 
Spanish side there is more license given, and the alcayde of 
the village frequently leads in the saltatory exercises. But the 
great game, as dear to the Basques as Punch to the Neapoli- 
tans, or bull-fights to the Madrilefias, second only in absorb- 
ing interest to a real battle, is the game of tennis, or paume, 
the French equivalent to cricket. Excellence in this game 
requires an amazing agility, and is attained by very few. 
The fame of a good tennis-player is the glory of his family, 
village, and province, and his exploits are rehearsed in all the 
land, as once were the exploits of Paladins. National rivalries 
direct parties in the more imposing conflicts, and Spanish and 
French Basques contend for the prize, which usually stays with 
the party of Spain. The crowd of spectators which throngs 
to witness a public contest is like the crowd at the Ascot 
Races. They come from all the neighboring country, on horse- 
back, on foot, until around the space left for the game there is 
packed a mass of many thousands. Breathless they await 
the striking of the parish bell, the signal for the strife. The 
first fall of the ball, if it be well launched, calls forth shouts 
and acclamations, which are wrought up by successive blows 
into frenzied clamor. ‘The game lasts for five or six hours, 
until the strength of the parties is fairly expended. A jury of 
three persons then decides the victory, and to their award the 
combatants are bound to submit. In France public scorn, 
and in Spain imprisonment, are the penalties for contumacy. 
This necessity, nevertheless, does not prevent partisanship, 
and the defeated champions have still their friends and abet- 
tors in the crowd, 

These national sports arouse the imagination of the people, 
and give themes to their poetry. But such themes are not 
less furnished by the peculiar occupations and movements of 
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the race, as well as by their very numerous superstitions. 
The contraband traffic has been for ages the source of liveli- 
hood to a large and famous class, and no stringency of law 
has prevailed to suppress it. Custom-houses are as hateful 
on the Basque frontier as they were in America at the time 
of the Stamp Act. The very magistrates whose duty it is to 
arrest smugglers are often active in these gangs, and the most 
noted leaders are men of high general reputation for sobriety 
and honesty. If arrested and condemned, they pay the penalty 
without murmuring ; but when released they turn back, with 
no sense of shame, to their old occupation. No disgrace fol- 
lows punishment for this offence. Its very danger and diffi- 
culty give it attractiveness. And where the peasant does not 
belong to one of the organized companies who carry on the 
contraband trade on a large scale, he risks his life by small 
private operations. The heroes of this illicit trade are to the 
admiring villagers what Robin Hood was to the North of 
England men, welcome in every home, and famous in house- 
hold stories. Ganis, or John, is the most celebrated of re- 
cent Basque contrabandists. This chivalrous and courteous 
bandit, the protector of the poor, the friend of the suflering, 
the soul of honor, is a smuggler of a very different order from 
the Dirk Hatteraicks of Britain, or the Greek “ Kings of the 
Mountain,” and deserves his fame as a popular hero much 
better than the Smyrniot Yani Katergi, or the Italian Garibaldi. 

Another occupation, hardly less hazardous, but less excep- 
tionable, which has supplied material for popular legends, is 
the whale-fishery. Before Nantucket enterprise began to 
colonize the ocean with its hardy voyagers, the Basques, in 
their stormy bay, had become adepts in the art of whale- 
killing. In vain to-day do the bathers at Biarritz watch for 
Leviathan. No monsters of the deep now vex those waves, 
But in the thirteenth century there were towers along the 
steep, and sentinels were posted all through the winter to give 
the alarm of whales in the offing, when the sea was instantly 
alive with boats, and there were no bounds to the energy 
with which the monsters were captured and destroyed. The 
method was substantially that which is still used in the whale- 
fishery. From fishing in their own bay, the Basques gradually 
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extended operations, launched into the open sea, sailed north- 
ward to the Frozen Ocean and westward to the American 
coast, and brought back such freights of oil and bone as 
would delight the heart of a New Bedford ship-owner to-day. 
When the whales were scarce, they solaced themselves by 
making prey of smaller fish; and the historian Cleirac affirms 
that, a hundred years before Columbus sailed, the Basque fish- 
ermen had found the Grand Bank of Newfoundland, and 
learned to take the cod from those vast soundings. Other 
nations sought them for their skill in this art. The fisheries 
of the Low Countries were carried on by Basque sailors and 
captains, and statues of the most distinguished harpooners 
were raised in the streets of Amsterdam. They were, it must 
be confessed, better versed in fishing than in navigation; and 
the same Cleirac, who tells of their courage in killing whales, 
says that they were more given, like the Northern nations 
generally, to emptying the bottle, drinking brandy, and smok- 
ing tobacco, than to observing the compass and quadrant, and 
handling the rudder adroitly. 

The movement of the Basques in our day is of a very dif- 
ferent kind. It is emigration, not adventure, which now draws 
them from their native mountains. The countries along the 
La Plata have enticed thousands. Lying agents have cheated 
the peasantry by their promises of fabulous gain, and the 
pressure of misery has induced too many to yield to this 
temptation. Since 1850, this emigration has gone on to an 
alarming extent, and the public officers have been obliged to 
interfere to save some neighborhoods from entire depopulation. 
Once, it was a pleasant sight to witness the descent of the 
shepherds with their flocks from the hills, for bette’ pasturage 
on the sandy downs of the Landes; but now, when a shep- 
herd leaves the hills with his sheep, it is to sell them in the 
market of Bayonne or Bordeaux, that he may find the price 
of a passage to the Western land of promise. 

More fruitful than either smuggling or fishing, in the mate- 
rials for popular poetry, are the superstitions of the Basque 
people. No race is more ardent in its love for signs and 
wonders. ‘The presence of the Gypsies among them, that 
mysterious Pariah race, confirms the rooted credulity, and 
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assists the native sorcery. In our day, the Gypsies are less 
at home among the Basques than they were in former ages. 
Their position in the Pyrenees is very different from their 
position in Hungary or Wallachia. Severe edicts make them 
outlaws; they live only in small communities; they are hated 
and hunted; and they are compelled to make thieving a pro- 
fession. The towns know them chiefly as street-beggars, 
mule-barbers, and venders of cheap straw-hats. Their social 
habits justify their bad reputation. The bonds of marriage 
among them are dissolved by chance and whim, and the rela- 
tions of home are as promiscuous as in Utah. A mother and 
her daughter will be wives to the same husband, and an ex- 
change of spouses is a common transaction. M. Michel men- 
tions a noted Gypsy woman in the Canton of St. Palais, 
who has realized the case which the Sadducees pressed upon 
the Divine Teacher, and has had seven husbands. Disconso- 
late Gypsy mothers bewail rather the failure of support for 
their children than the absolute loss of their husbands, and 
among them is found the illustration of the passage in the 
Greek song : — 
KaraiSedos Wuxopaydet, kai 
dvdpa rd madi rod Oa ; 

Like the Druses in Syria, the Basque Gypsies pass for a 
race of hypocrites, observing religious rites, while they have 
really no faith and no God. They conform from expediency, 
and are baptized for the sake of getting the good oflices of 
their neighbors, — of making the Christian people of the region 
stand as godfathers and godmothers. ‘Though their children 
attend the schools in the villages, their wild nature is not erad- 
icated by culture: like partridges, they take to the woods when 
their wings are grown. Ailzean yaiac, aitzerat nahi,—“ One 
who is born in the woods loves to go back there,” — is their 
maxim. Once fairly loosed from civilized oversight, it is diffi- 
cult to keep trace of them. ‘The popular superstition main- 
tains that Gypsies do not die like other men, but quietly disap- 
pear, nobody knows where. Mr. Weller facetiously insists 
that nobody ever saw a dead postboy or donkey. According 
to M. Michel, his theory of the immortality of these races ap- 
plies equally well to the wild Zincali tribe. Nobody ever saw 
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a Gypsy’s grave, and none of another race are ever called to 
assist in a Gypsy’s interment. Some have maintained that 
the Gypsies dispose of their dead in the legendary fashion of 
Attila’s burial, turning the current of a stream, till they can 
hollow a grave in the centre of its bare channel. 

The Gypsies have given to the Basques many romantic su- 
perstitions. But there are more which cannot be traced to any 
definable origin. Some omens which M. Michel mentions, 
such as the cry of an owl on the housetop, or the howling of 
a dog by night, or the upsetting of a salt-cellar, or sudden 
sneezing, or setting out on Friday, are common signs of ill-luck 
among most Christian nations. Others are local. An old 
woman with red eyes and a beard is a witch beyond mistake. 
People with red beards are dangerous. It is a bad sign for a 
man to see a woman under his window early on Monday 
morning; all the week will be attended by ill-luck. It is a 
good sign, with a full purse in one’s pocket, to hear the cuckoo 
sing in spring; all the year will bring good luck. Out of a 
family of seven brothers, one ought to have his tongue marked 
with a cross, that he may be able to suck out the poison of a 
mad dog’s bite. The Basques have a full supply of supernat- 
ural beings, and believe devoutly in elves, fairies, nymphs, 
witches, demons, and the like. This, however, M. Michel 
stoutly and somewhat paradoxically maintains, is no proof 
that they are a credulous people, but only that they are tena- 
cious of tradition. They believe what has come down to 
them from their fathers ; but they are very sceptical about new 
wonders, shake their heads when you tell them about railways 
and telegraphs, and, like Thomas, want to see and touch be- 
fore they will believe. ‘The spirit of the people, though rev- 
erent in all that belongs to the past, is in matters of the present 
age highly rationalistic. If the Basque is firm about Purga- 
tory, because it is an old Catholic doctrine, he wants a good 
reason for accepting any new proposition in logic or ethics ; 
and if he uses the skull of a dead man as the drinking-cup 
from which epilepsy may be cured, it is because this, centuries 
ago, was an authorized ecclesiastical remedy. 

Sorcery and witchcraft among the Basques are not merely 
believed in as facts, dreaded as dangers, and punished as crimes, 
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but they are also studied as useful arts. Few of the peasants 
are so ignorant as not to have learned the rules of magic. The 
lore of the alchemists is familiar in their nursery lessons. They 
are acquainted with the occult qualities of plants and trees, of 
gems and minerals. It is necessary to know these for self- 
defence. The penalty for suspected witchcraft is less severe 
now than it was in the seventeenth century, when executions 
for this offence were not infrequent; yet it is still desirable to 
have a counter charm against the evil eye, and to know how 
to exorcise the demon. 

The Basques are “ spiritualists,” in their belief, not only that 
the saints and prophets still communicate with mortals, but 
that the souls and bodies of the departed return to earth. St. 
John, their patron, comes to visit the houses of the faithful, and 
on the eve of his festival they set, in the midst of the fires 
which they kindle, a stone for the saint to kneel upon. The 
next morning they find hairs left upon the stone, which are 
preserved as relics. A dead man who has passed on to pur- 
gatory comes back usually to see that his family say the proper 
prayers and masses and make visits to his tomb. They hear 
him often, if they rare/y see him. He makes a rapping, some- 
times in one room, sometimes in another, — generally in the 
kitchen. He turns over the dishes, and occasionally sets the 
plates up in a line on the sideboard. When any one comes, 
the noise stops, to begin directly somewhere else. The spirit, 
however, is frequently a writing and a talking medium, as well 
as arapper. <A table judiciously provided with pen and ink 
and a pair of consecrated candles will secure an autograph 
communication, If the spirit is obstinate and will not utter 
himself, it is necessary to draw him out by more masses. There 
are few Basque families, according to M. Michel, that are not 
favored by such visitors from the world of the departed, 

The Lamina, a kind of supernatural being peculiar to the 
Basques, cannot be described either in his nature or his fune- 
tions, except that, like a poet, he is “born, not made.” He is 
a remnant of Paganism. The Basques, too, have their “old 
man of the mountain,” who dwells in the most inaccessible 
part of the Pyrenees. His face is human, but his body is that 
of a monstrous beast, walking, however, likea man. Ile strides 
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faster than the fleetest deer can run. His voice is louder than 
the howling of winds, the groaning of woods, or the echo of 
thunder. His eyes glance like bolts of lightning, as, crouched 
in the midst of the great pines, he watches the passing trav- 
eller. Basque mothers frighten their children with the name 
of Bassa-Jaon, as much as Irish mothers do with the name of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

These manifold legends, superstitions, fancies, furnish rich 
material for poetry and romance. And M. Michel has devoted 
the larger part of his volume to an exhibition of the produc- 
tions of the Escuara language in this kind. In popular songs 
the land abounds. Improvisation is a gift of the peasantry ; 
and at all the feasts, marriages, and baptisms, in all social 
gatherings, it is easy to bring in shepherds or mechanics who 
at a moment’s notice will deliver fresh songs, suited to the oc- 
casion. ‘The doctors and the priests have this gift, and in a 
convivial party of these professional men, the call for a “senti- 
ment” means a demand for an impromptu poem, which is 
readily produced. But the best poets are not the impromptu 
bards, nor are the best poems improvisations. The Basques 
have recognized poets, who, under the name of coblacari, de- 
vote themselves professionally to the work of verse-making, 
write down their inspiration, and send copies around among 
their friends. They write for fame, and not for pelf; no copy- 
right is secured upon their “ flying leaves,” but if the lines are 
good, they know that these will live. 

The coblacari may be known by their costume and general 
demeanor. M. Michel undertakes to give a portrait of a man 
of this class. 


“Do you see that Basque, with the head erect, and step proud and 
measured? Ilis collar is stiff and carefully starched ; on his blue frock 
glisten numerous buttons of pearl; you cannot doubt that the tailoress 
has given particular attention to the style and finish of his garments. 
If he has reached mature age, majestic spectacles will shade his brow. 
Come nearer and accost him. If his look be cold and his mien severe, 
you can say to yourself that it is a schoolmaster. But if, on the other 
hand, his eye is animated and glancing, if a malicious smile plays upon 
his features like sunlight on a mountain, be sure that this is a bard. The 
seamstress, who dreads his caustic humor or covets some flattering 
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couplets, has given him the surprise of these buttons, like those which 
the mayor’s son wears on his frock. That which the conceited fastidious- 
ness of the pedagogue has hardly been able to extort from the scissors 
and needle of the artist, the poet of the canton gets without asking. 
Observe, too, the makila of the bard; it is straight, and of genuine 
medlar-wood ; but it is not formidable; it is rather an ornament in his 
hand than a weapon. The bard is, in fact, well received everywhere ; 
he has few enemies, and these attack him only in his poetic gift; he 
has no need of arms to defend himself.” 


M. Michel speaks rapturously of the fitness of the Basque 
tongue for poetic diction; of its musical qualities, which ex- 
press and harmonize with all natural sounds, the murmurs of 
the woods, the echoes in the valleys, the grave and melancholy 
moaning of the sea on the beach; of its richness in rhyme, 
and great capacity of elision, sliding the words together in 
prolonged cadences ; of its singular softness, which compelled 
the praise of so severe a critic as Joseph Scaliger. He holds 
that, though most of the heroic chants in this tongue, exploits 
in war and historic traditions, have now ceased to be sung, 
yet it is quite equal to the loftiest argument, and is as good 
for epic as for lyric uses. He cites, in proof of this, the “ Song 
of the Cantabrians,” a half-mystic monument of the valor of 
Uchinus, who in the age of Augustus founded in Italy the 
city of Urbinum. The legend is doubtful, but the verses are 
melodious. ‘The name of “ Lelo,’ which makes the refrain of 
the piece, and by the frequency of its repetitions reminds us 
of Tennyson’s “ Oriana,” is an echo of the AidAwe, the “ Alas, 
Linus!” of the funeral songs of the ancient Greeks, which 
Hesiod says resounded through the house at the beginning 
and end of the song. 


**Lelo! il Lelo; *O Lelo! dead is Lelo. 
Lelo! il Lelo; O Lelo! dead is Lelo. 
Leloa! Zarac O Lelo! Zara 
I) Leloa.” Has slain Lelo.”’ 


The song of Altabiscar is founded on a legend of Basque 
valor in the Middle Age, and is the chant of which they boast 
as a companion and rival to the famous Provencal song of 
Roland and Oliver. It is full of spirit, fire, and rhythmic 
music. “ The Battle of Beotibar” is a story of the fourteenth 
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century, and commemorates the heroic defence of the Basques 
against their Guipuzcoan neighbors. 


‘“* Mila urte y garota ‘** For more than a thousand years 
Ure vere videan. The water runs on its way. 
Guipuzeoarroc sartu dira The Guipuzcoans have forced themselves 
Gasteluco etchean ; Into the house of the strong castle ; 
Nafarrokin hartu dira With the Navarrese they have joined 
Beotibarre pelean.”’ Battle at Beotibar.”’ 


The most popular of the heroic songs of the Basque’, 
which is to them what the Marseilles Hymn is to modern 
France, is the lyric which celebrates the renown of the Vis- 
count de Belsunce, poet, warrior, and the scion of a noble 
race. ‘The circumstances of its first utterance were striking 
and romantic. The Viscount, having returned with many 
wounds from his adventurous campaign in the Hanoverian 
war, was receiving, at his country seat at Méharin in Lower 
Navarre, the felicitations of friends and tenants, who filled in 
a compact crowd the courtyard of his castle. 


“While the enthusiastic cheers which saluted the return of one so 
honored and loved were ringing in the air, an old blind man, leaning 
on his staff, and led by a child, was seen slowly to ascend the steps of 
the doorway. With head erect, he asked to be led to the Viscount’s pres- 
ence. The Viscount, calling him to approach, addressed him graciously. 
Shaking then his white hair, his hand extended toward the crowd, the 
inspired bard intoned, as his answer and the answer of all, and in the 
midst of a religious silence, the couplets of this song, which, according to 
usage, the crowd took up in chorus.” 

The song is worthy of its romantic origin. It sends forth 
the true poetic fire. The Count D’Estaing, that French 
admiral well known in our American history, is the hero of 
another touching song. 

The single specimen of Basque political rhymes which M. 
Michel gives, is the song of Mufagorri, a Spanish quack, of 
the order of Law and Cagliostro, who cheated the Basques 
out of money enough to give them a good song for their only 
compensation. Sentimental songs here usually describe the 
wooing of the lover at the convent window, and the answer 
of the imprisoned damsel, whom a harsh father separates from 
the embrace of her dear one. The following final triplet re- 
minds us of more than one French and Scotch ballad. 
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** Airera ahal banindadin ainhera becala, 
Ardura jin nindaite combentu leihora 
Ena pena doloren ¢curi erraitera.”’ 


‘If I could only fly like the swallow, 
Often would I go and set myself under the convent window, 
To tell you anew my pains and my sorrows.”’ 


The song from which these lines are quoted would quite 
as properly come under the head of “romances,” of which 
M. Michel gives a large number of specimens. Of course the 
nightingale is invoked and described; no nation’s poesy is 
complete without the song of the nightingale. The nightin- 
gale, the poor little dove, the first flower of spring, the star 
in the sky, all become in Basque rhyme the symbols of the 
loved one. Every variety of the tender passion, and all its 
experiences, find a voice. The joy and the misery, the hope 
and the despair, the unspeakable admiration and the un- 
changing devotion of the lover, are expressed in fitting tones. 
There are songs of lovers’ quarrels, of refusal, of separation, 
and of consolation. There are songs of seduction and be- 
trayal, songs of the free bird and the “caged bird.” We 
give two of these love-songs, which show even by the sound 
of the Escuara words their sweet and tender sentiment. 


** Celuco izarren bidia 
Nic baneki, 
Han nir’ene maite gaztia 
Chuchen kausi ; 
Bena gaour jagoiti nic houra 
Ez ikhousi. 


‘*Zuhain gazte bat nic aihotzaz 
Trencaturic, 
Uduri zait ene bihotza 
Colpaturic, 
Herrouae errorico zeitzola 
Fiharturic. 


** Ceren beitzen lili ororen 
Figerrena, 
Bai eta ene bihotzeco 
Maitenena, 
Haren izanen da ene azken 
Hasperena.” 
VOL. LXXxvil.— No. 180. 


‘If I knew the ways of the stars of 
heaven, 
It is there I should certainly find 
My dear loved one; but from this 
evening, 
Alas! I shall no more see her.” 


** A young oak which I might cut 
With the sharpened axe, 
Gives me the symbol of my wounded 
heart; 
For so soon its roots will fall 
Dry and withered. 


‘Since she was of all flowers the 
fairest, 
And of my heart the best beloved, 
It is for her that will be given 
My last sigh.”’ 


20 
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This song illustrates well the liquid flow of the Escuara, 
and its freedom from all harshness of sound. The other is 
still more musical. It is entitled Bidaia San Josephen Guer- 
nitara, —“ Journey to the Hermitage of St. Joseph.” 


** Chorittoua, nourat houa, * Birdling, whither dost thou go 
Bi hegalez airian ? On thy two wings in the air? 
Espafialat jouaiteco, Wouldst thou into Spain go’ 
Elhurra duc bortean: The snow covers now the mountains: 
Algarreki jouan+n gutue Together we will go, 

Elhurra hourtzen denian. When the snow shall be melted. 

** San Josefen ermita “The hermitage of St. Joseph 
Desertian gora da. In the desert there stands ; 
Espajfialat jouaiteco, When we go into Spain 
Han da goure pausada. There will be our halting-place. 
Guibelerat so ‘guin eta Looking back on our way, 
Hasperrenac ardura. Frequent are our sighings. 

‘* Hasperrena, habiloua **O Sigh, go hence away 
Maitiaren borthala. Even to the door of my beloved. 
Bihotzian sar hakio Enter deep in her heart 
Houra eni becala, As she is in mine ; 

Eta guero erran izoc Then you may tell her 
Nie igorten haidala.” That I have sent you to her.”’ 


There is in the movement of these swinging vowels and 
trochees such dreamy and sad melody as one hears in the 
gondellieder of Mendelssohn or in a berceuse of Chopin. The 
dialect of these songs is the Souletin, the softest of the three 
provincial dialects of the Escuara. The Labourdin dialect is 
rougher and more masculine. A fragment of the song of the 
Siren, which M. Michel gives, in the Low Navarrese dialect, 
is exquisite. 


Urandian umen bada ** Down under the ocean wave 
Cantasale eder bat A songstress beautiful lives, 
Zerena deitzenden bat. Siren they call her name. 
Itsasoan inganatzen *T is she who on the sea 
Ditu hae pasaierac, Beguiles and enchants the voyagers, 
Hala nola, ni maitenae.”” As me enchants my beloved.”’ 


Under the head of moral songs, M. Michel gives us some 
curious specimens. There is an interesting dialogue between 
Water and Wine, in which the primitive drink has the last 
word, and gets the best of the argument. A translation of 
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this dialogue would make an excellent addition to our Tem- 
perance anthology. There is a song to the laborer, the rhythm 
of which, not to say the sentiment, is fully equal to that of 
Wordsworth’s “ Noonday Hymn.” There are three songs of 
the smugglers, which express the feeling of the people toward 
custom-oflicers, and describe quite minutely the method of 
the contraband trade. One of the counsels given to the 
smuggler is never to enter the house of Bacchus. 

Of satirical songs, we have here an amusing selection. 
The dialogue between an old rake and a lazy do-nothing 
concludes by making the end of indolence as wretched as the 
end of profligacy. “The Sporting Priest” holds up to ridi- 
cule the vices of the clergy, which were bolder among the 
Basques two centuries ago than they are to-day. The honest 
Pierre de Lancre, in his picture of “the levity of the wicked 
angels,” in the seventeenth century, says that it was not 
an uncommon thing for priests to go to mass, and to travel 
through the country, accompanied by three or four pretty girls. 
In the Exscontzaco Consultacionea, a bachelor asks his married 
friends if he ought to take a wife. “On all sides,” says he, 
“T see tears in families. Do I commit any sin in staying as 
Iam? If I take a beauty, I shall have a sluggard. If I take 
a red-cheeked girl, I shali have a drunkard. If I take a pale 
face, I shall have a patient. Married men! mourn that you 
are married. Iam too thankful to remain just as Iam.” It 
is fair to say that very few instances of this practice have ever 
been found among the Basques. Celibacy among that people 
is a rare vice. 

In the song “To the Liars,” three classes are satirized. 
Jaun Mihiluz, or “ Long Tongue,” is the born liar, in whom 
the truth is not, and who is never guilty of telling it; Tripero 
is the cunning scoundrel, who gets his living by inventing 
stories; and Bizargor, or “ Red-Beard,” is the fellow who 
pleases all the girls by his false flatteries. “ All the young 
damsels are enchanted with ‘ Red-Beard.’ He (in fact) has 
seen cities paved with silver and gold. He is the man who 
has made his Indies (i. e. his fortune).” 

« The Collier and his Mule” does not paint in very bright 
colors the lot of the men who carry charcoal to market. The 
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collier’s mule is nothing but a miserable, meagre rack of 
bones, — weak-eyed, crook-backed, toothless, hardly able to 
stand alone, lame in all four legs, bringing pestilence into the 
stable, and making one sick to look at him. “If I were a 
young girl without a lover,” says the bard, “ I never would 
think of marrying a collier; a man who never gets enough 
to buy a bushel of corn, whose wife and children can never 
get anything to eat, whose shoes smell of the street-dirt and 
are always full of holes, whose buttons are too small, and 
button-holes worn out, whose vest and cap are always ragged, 
and who does with his money nobody knows what.” “ Am- 
plé’s old Horse,” and the “ Poor Old Ass,” are subjects of 
similar satire. The poet regrets that he borrowed Amplé’s 
horse, since he could hardly defend himself from the crows 
and the eagles that clamored to get their prey away from 
him. The old ass is a still worse bargain. He is not so 
much an attraction to birds of prey as a scarecrow. “ Let’s 
put him in the field to drive off the birds.” In the sprightly 
song “ Against a Tailor,” the old proverb is versified as well 
as it has been by Burns or Goethe, that “ clothes do not make 
the man.” In the “Satire of Different Professions,” — laborers, 
shepherds, foresters, vine-dressers, weavers, seamstresses, Wool- 
merchants, hussars and notaries, tax-gatherers and teachers, — 
all come in for a share of the sarcasm. “ When a teacher 
dies,” says the cynic poet, “there is no fear of any lawsuit. 
All his property was invested in his throat and stomach.” 
“ If you want to get rid of your property faster, call in the aid 
of lawyers.” 

The vice of drunkenness seems, from the tone of several of 
these poems, to have been formerly prevalent among the Basque 
women. One song represents a mother teaching her daugh- 
ters to drink. Another, very graceful, reminds us, in its move- 
ment and structure, of the German song of “ The Landlady’s 
Daughter,” though the tone of the song is of course very dif- 
ferent. Four young girls go together to visit Simon the Inn- 
keeper, and the poet sees them all, glass in hand, as he passes 
and stops to listen. The first cries, “O sweet wine, you have 
made me tumble my bonnet.” The second adds, “ Don’t 
ery about a trifle like that. I should not care if such good 
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wine should drown me.” The third interposes, “ Be still; if 
you don’t, all the public will laugh at us.” The fourth calls 
the landlady, asks for wine, and says, “ O delightful meet- 
ing! let’s not think of anything but our cups.” 

“The Basques,” says M. Michel, “are not in the rear of 
civilization,” if we may judge by the little song of “ The Lost 
Dowry.” Three centuries ago, a French essayist dropped the 
remark, that “in France men marry, not women, but money”; 
and the remark has passed into a maxim. The Dowry song 
is very simple and touching. 


** Aitae eman daut dotia, ‘* My father to me has given my dowry: 
Neuria, neuria, neuria: Yes, my dowry! yes, my dowry ! yes, 
Urdeiio bat bere cherriekin, my dowry! 

Oilo corroca bere chituekin, A sow and her little pigs, 
Tipula corda hayekin. A hen and her chickens, 


And, to crown all, a bunch of onions. 


** Oxuac jan daut urdia, * The wolf has eaten up my sow, 


Neuria, neuria, neuria ; Ah, my sow! ah, my sow! ah, my 
Acheriae oilo corroca, sow! 

Garratoinac tipula corda: The fox my pullet and her brood, 
Adios ene dotia.”’ The rats my string of onions. 


Good by to my dowry !”’ 


To his full and enthusiastic chapter of selections from the 
poetry of the Basques, as it is heard to-day in the songs of the 
people, M. Michel adds a few observations on their musical 
notation, and closes with extracts from the works of three of 
the most celebrated of their poets, Bernard d’Echepare, Ar- 
nauld Oihenart, and Pierre d’ Axular. D’Echepare lived about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He was a priest, and 
devoted his poetic gift to the service of the faith and the 
Church, yet was not unwilling “to burn incense on the altar 
of love.” His quarto volume of Primitiae is about equally 
divided between pious and amorous verses. Some passages 
of the Christian half resemble the strains of the Stabat Mater 
and the Dies Ira, while not a few from the other half seem 
rather to imitate the sensuous warmth of the Pagan idyls. 
Oihenart, who lived a century later, is better known as an 
historian than as a poet. In his volume, published at Paris 
in 1657, the piety comes after the gallantry. His elegies are 
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judged by M. Michel to be worthy of Tibullus. D’Axular, 
who lived at nearly the same time, is a writer of a very dif- 
ferent order. His composition, though poetical in expression, 
lacks rhythmic structure, and is simply a moral and religious 
argument. M. Michel gives an elaborate analysis of the 
Gueroco Guero, a work in sixty chapters on the duty and 
destiny of man and his relation to God, — a Christian philos- 
ophy made practical, and brought within the reach of all classes 
of minds, — a manual for priests, and a monitor and teacher 
for Christians in their homes. No single work, according to 
M. Michel, has done more to elevate and purify the Basque 
language, and to illustrate its large capacities, than this 
“ Gueroco Guero.” 

We shall not vex our readers, already over-fatigued, with 
an abstract of the learned chapter on Basque Bibliography, 
in which our author chronicles a formidable list of those who 
have edited, translated, and interpreted the Bible, and pub- 
lished manuals of devotion, catechisms, compends of doc- 
trine, meditations, works on education and philology, from 
Leic¢arraga to his Highness, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 
This last-mentioned scholar seems likely to do more for the 
Basques than any who have gone before him; and if the 
works on Escuara literature which he has in preparation are 
ever finished, there will be no need :o complain that the 
language of this obscure people is a barbarous or unknown 
tongue. It is a language which may not spread, but which 
will not soon die out. The Basque country is not likely to be 
invaded by railways at present, and the obstinate antipathy 
of the people to all innovation will assist them to keep the 
ancient dialect. It certainly would gain nothing in euphony 
or in ease of articulation by fusion with either the Spanish or 
the French. Whether it can be made to take root on Ameri- 
ean soil, and flourish as an exotic on the pampas of our 
Southern continent, time alone can show. It would do no 
harm if it should there supplant the corrupt patois which only 
by courtesy and custom is entitled to be styled “ Castilian.” 
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Arr. XL—1. A Commentary on the Original Text of the 
Acts of the Apostles. By Horatio B. Hacker, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological In- 
stitution. A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. S8vo. pp. 480. 

2. Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. By Dr. Her- 
MANN Oxsnavsen, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Erlangen. ‘Translated from the German for Clark’s 
Foreign and Theological Library. First American Edition, 
revised after the Fourth German Edition, by A. C. Ken- 
prick, D. D., Professor of Greek in the University of Roch- 
ester. ‘To which is prefixed Ousuavsen’s Proof of the Gen- 
uineness of the Writings of the New Testament, translated 
by Davin Fospick, Jr. In 6 vols, New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1856-185s, 

3. Kritisch Exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testa- 
ment. Von Dr. Herne. Avec. Witu. Abtheilung 
I.-XV. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1855, 


In the numerous Latin works of the modern German the- 
ologians, we are often amused by the festive aspect of the 
words and phrases which they apply to the most abstruse 
and knotty questions and discussions, evincing a joyousness 
of spirit in the unearthing of Hebrew roots and the collation 
of Syriac synonymes, which we can only admire without 
hoping to emulate. Thus a commentator will quote a sen- 
tence from Gesenius in which an Arabic, a Coptic, and a 
Chaldee word are married to the Greek or Hebrew word 
under discussion by Latin copulas, and will pleasantly say 
of it, arridet mihi, “it smiles upon me,” while beyond the pre- 
cincts of a German university it wears an inexorable frown. 
A dissertation, which taxes and transcends the critical acu- 
men of the ripest American scholar, bears the tripping title 
of an excursus,—a name which we might give to a school- 
boy’s run at recess. But even this is too grave a designation 
for frequent use. The more modest writer, who flourishes 
his virgin blade in defence of some theory too recondite, one 
would think, ever to be adopted or refuted, christens his trea- 
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tise a prolusio,—a “forth-playing,” a game, a piece of fun. 
There is one title that often meets our eye,— we never saw 
the book, — which looks absolutely wicked. It is Fischer’s 
Prolusiones de Vitiis Lexicorum,—* Sports at the Faults of 
Lexicons.” That the lexicons have numerous faults and un- 
trustworthinesses, has been to us a long-experienced fact too 
serious for laughter. 

But if the witty German made fun of lexicons, what rare 
sport might not Biblical commentaries ‘have afforded him! 
We could copy a long list of inconceivable sottises com- 
mitted by critics, whose works no student of the Scriptures 
can afford to dispense with. Adam Clarke, always profound, 
and opening a magazine of learning on almost every mooted 
point, abounds in the grossest solecisms of interpretation. 
Thus, by a process of reasoning which not one theologian 
in a hundred has learning enough to verify or to gainsay, 
he proves the serpent that tempted Eve to have been a 
monkey. Still more atrocious, not indeed for its erudite 
absurdity, but for its utter non-appreciation and inconceiva- 
ble bathos, is his annotation on the impressive words of our 
Saviour, —“ Thinkest thou not that I cannot now pray to 
my Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels?” On this verse Clarke sagely remarks: 
“A legion at different times contained diflerent numbers ; 
4,200, 5,000, and frequently 6,000 men; and from this say- 
ing, taking the latter number, which is the common rate, 
may we not safely believe that the angels of God amount 
to more than 72,000?” 

We were startled the other day on being asked by a friend, 
equally intelligent and devout, whether the cock that alarmed 
Peter was a Levite on duty at the temple, or a Roman senti- 
nel; and were surprised to learn that this alternative, which 
we supposed had not found its way into sober English, had 
been named as indicating the only tenable theories, in one 
of the most deservedly popular of recent American commen- 
taries. In point of fact, it has been gravely maintained by 
more than one Continental critic, that the only crowing which 
Peter heard was the knocking on the gate of the temple, by 
which the Levitical watch called the priests to their morning 
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duty. The ground of this strange perversion of the only pos- 
sible sense of the narrative is a passage in an obscure Rab- 
binical writing, in which it is said, “' They do not keep cocks 
at Jerusalem, upon account of the holy things; nor do the 
priests keep them throughout the land of Israel.” But Light- 
foot, who quotes this passage, tells us that there is abun- 
dant evidence that this useful fowl was kept at Jerusalem, as 
well as in other places, and cites the story of a cock which 
was arraigned before the Sanhedrim for the murder of a child, 
tried, convicted, sentenced, and stoned to death. 

In our list of lapses of common sense which almost ex- 
ceed belief, we ought not to omit the theory of “the temp- 
tation” advocated by the generally rational and judicious 
Kuinoel and Rosenmiiller, and by some half-dozen other 
critics whose names are less familiar to us; namely, that 
the devil who tempted Christ was a member of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, chosen and deputed for that purpose. 

Where commentators have not outraged probability and 
the laws of language, they have not infrequently ignored 
patent or easily ascertainable facts in geography, history, and 
archwology, and substituted for them their own ideas of 
what ought to be. Thus, because in Deuteronomy certain 
biessings are appointed to be uttered on Mount Gerizim, and 
corresponding curses on Mount Ebal, it has been common 
to repres@nt the former as surpassingly verdant and beauti- 
ful, the latter as frightfully sterile and dreary. But Robinson 
says: “The sides of both these mountains were to our eyes 
equally naked and sterile. The only exception in favor of 
Gerizim, so far as we could perceive, is a small ravine coming 
down opposite the west end of the town, [Nabulus, the an- 
cient Sychar,] which indeed is full of fountains and trees; in 
other respects both mountains, as here seen, are desolate, ex- 
cept that a few olive-trees are scattered upon them.” 

Of all follies perpetrated by Biblical interpreters, the palm, 
as we think, must be given to the expositions of the miracu- 
lous narratives of the Gospels by Paulus, who professes to 
receive the record in the sense in which the Evangelists wrote 
it, and takes upon himself the arduous task of so interpreting 
their language as to make it imply nothing supernatural, — 
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an enterprise hardly less daring than it would be to demon- 
strate that two and two are five. 

Such. specifications as we have now adduced might go 
very far towards justifying Douglas Jerrold’s definition of 
commentators, —“ worthy folks who write on books as men 
with diamonds write on glass, obscuring light with scratches.” 
Yet of these very critics who at times provoke our mirthful- 
ness, there is hardly one whose annotations are not in the 
majority of instances grave and valuable. And even where 
Wwe cannot assent to their conclusions, we are often essen- 
tially aided in reaching and verifying our own, by having a 
variety of possible and probable interpretations suggested to 
us. Between the different significations assigned to a pas- 
sage, the reader must generally appeal to his own common 
sense for the ultimate decision ; and he who makes this his 
last resort need not be misguided or bewildered by the soph- 
istry of a mere word-manipulator. At the same time, with 
the undeniable obscurity that rests on single words and 
phrases in the Scriptures, we have abundant reason for grati- 
tude that the great truths appertaining to the spiritual world 
and the fundamental laws of duty are so plainly written 
that “he may run that readeth,” and “the wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.” 

Second to no qualification for a commentator on the Scrip- 
tures is acquaintance with the natural laws of composition, 
and the natural history of books. First-hand works and com- 
pilations, original writings and versions, designed history 
and intended allegory, the reports of eye or ear witnesses 
and the semi-myths of time-swollen tradition, have respect- 
ively their unmistakable literary characteristics; yet what 
prides itself on being the “higher criticism” of the sacred 
writings, ignores or confounds these marks of discrimination, 
and seems to substitute for them the more simple law of 
casting doubts on the authenticity of each book in propor- 
tion to its spiritual and religious worth if true. We make 
this stricture in sad earnestness; for there are critics, with 
whom the very grounds which render a document inestimably 
precious to the Christian believer furnish suflicient internal 
evidence to counterbalance the strongest array of testimony 
in its favor. i 
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“TI ’spect I grow’d ; don’t think nobody never made me,” — 
was Topsy’s enlightened theory as to her own origin. Neo- 
logical criticism passes a similar judgment upon most of the 
books of the sacred canon. Other books had authors, and 
were “ made ” at definite periods of time. The Pentateuch, the 
prophetical writings, the Gospels, “ grow’d,” yet not, like 'Top- 
sy or any other living thing, by assimilation, but by accretion, 
like a snowball, which, originally no bigger than a walnut, 
may by dint of rolling become large enough to demand a 
regiment of boys to move it. ‘These books respectively 
sprang each from a diminutive nucleus, which gained volume 
in its passage down successive generations, every transcriber 
modifying and adding at pleasure, yet, strange to say, making 
in each instance a composition which, to us unlearned readers, 
bears a perfectly homogeneous aspect, so that, with no man to 
guide us, we could never tell which was the original docu- 
ment, and what portions are to be regarded as the deposits of 
later ages. One great defect of the theory is, that it does not 
explain how the books stopped growing, or why they have not 
received the detritus of these latter centuries. 

Most persons who are interested in the critical questions ap- 
pertaining to the Bible, believe in the possibility, and rejoice 
to own the historical fact, of prophecy, miracle, and revela- 
tion. If we are prepared on philosophical grounds to occupy 
this position, then the only questions relate to the internal 
self-coherency of each individual book, and the amount of ex- 
ternal evidence in behalf of its genuineness as the work of its 
reputed author or age. Its supernatural contents in no wise 
vitiate or impair this evidence, nor do they require for it proof 
differing in nature or in degree from that on which we admit 
the genuineness of other ancient writings. Now a large part 
of the reasoning of critics of the naturalist school has for its 
major premise the proposition, “A miracle is incapable of 
proof.” Commentators of this class, then, are of no worth to 
the Christian student, except as they may occasionally eluci- 
date the meaning of a single word or phrase. Their laws of 
interpretation preclude their trustworthiness as to the contin- 
uous exegesis of writings which are to them mythical or fabu- 
lous, while to the religious world they are the reputed record 
of truth and fact. 
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Another essential requisite in a commentator is an imagina- 
tion suiliciently vivid and active to reproduce the circum- 
stances of an unfamiliar age and region. In this, the German 
critics are, of all schools, the most palpably deficient. They 
antedate modern philosophies. They suppose the existence 
in Palestine, in the first century, of precisely the mental con- 
ditions which are rife in Germany at the present day. They 
ascribe to Paul, and James, and Peter, their own “ stand- 
point,” and draw from them oracles as to metaphysical and 
dogmatic subtilties, which coula never have found lodgement 
in an Oriental brain. ‘They presuppose in the sacred writers 
the dialectic culture and the logical precision which were 
: equally beyond their possible attainment and worthless for 
the purposes of their sacred mission. At the same time, no 
critics handle archwology so awkwardly as the Germans in 
general. ‘They have all the requisite knowledge, and pour it 
out in the most ample aflluence ; but they cannot combine 
and vivify its details, so as to represent the features and spirit 
of the primitive Eastern life, which glows on every page of 
the record. 

It might seem superfluous to say, had not the need been so 
often illustrated by the lack, that a commentator needs to 
appreciate with clear understanding and full sympathy the 
position and aim of his author. In this regard, English com- 
mentators, and especially the most devout among them, have 
been the most faulty. Some very popular and edifying exposi- 
| tors of the Bible write as if their object was, not to determine 
in what sense the author, being the man he was and having a 
} specific purpose in view, must have used such and such words, 
| but to press out of them the utmost possible fulness and va- 
riety of religious meaning. ‘The “ double sense” of prophecy, 
| which involves no intrinsic improbability, is a very slight 
| matter as compared with the dozen or score of equally au- 
| thentic meanings which Matthew Henry can deduce from a 
passage, whose literal signification he perhaps wholly over- 
looks. ‘Then, too, this entire class of interpreters utterly dis- 
| regard the laws of continuous discourse. Every sentence is 
an aphorism, a universal proposition, unlimited by what pre- 
cedes or follows. Nor does it matter whether, in the connec- 
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tion in which it stands, the sentence is an affirmation, or 
whether it is a concession for the sake of argument, an hy- 
pothesis, an objection cited to be refuted, ora merely rhetorical 
reference to some opinion or event of the times, the same 
canon of literal interpretation is applied to it. Thus, to take 
a strong instance, the book of Ecclesiastes — if not written by 
Solomon, at least written in his name — derives its entire worth 
from its autobiographical character, from its being a record of 
the successive life-experiments which the king of Israel made 
and repented of, before he reached the “conclusion of the 
whole matter,’ so impressively set forth; yet we are ac- 
quainted with commentaries in which the repudiated opin- 
ions of the jaded sensualist, cited for no other purpose than to 
be held up for pious scorn, are treated as grave announcements 
of fundamental religious dogmas under the broad seal of inspi- 
ration. In like manner, the technical subtilties which St. Paul 
adduces only that he may show them in contrast with the 
beautiful simplicity of Christian truth, have been assumed as 
the divinely given moulds for Christian thought ; and systems 
of belief, which the Apostle defined only that he might make 
his rejection of them more explicit and absolute, have fur- 
nished the terminology for permanent doctrines of the Church. 

Strange to say, when John Locke announced that St. Paul's 
Epistles ought to be interpreted as actual letters, continuous, 
coherent, each addressed to a certain person or community, 
and with a definite end in view, he created a new era in Bibli- 
cal exegesis. The Scriptures had previously been treated 
rather as homogeneous materials impressed with certain char- 
acteristics of sanctity, than as separate writings, each by its 
aim and its contents suggesting principles essential to its own 
interpretation. Locke pointed the way more successfully 
than he pursued it. He understood very imperfectly the Hel- 
lenistic Greek of the New Testament, and at the same time 
he lacked the sprightliness and vividness of conception and 
fancy which alone could have enabled him to follow St. Paul 
in his rapid transitions, his glowing rhetoric, and his argu- 
ments, rigidly logical, yet not strung upon one another, but 
fused as into chain-lightning, and flashing intuitive convie- 
tion. ‘The great metaphysician’s postulates in criticism have 
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now become axioms with the higher order of interpreters, and 
by the use of his method, the “things hard to be understood” 
in the Pauline Epistles have been reduced in number and in 
magnitude, until now no ancient writings lie more entirely 
within the comprehension of the patient and discriminating 
scholar. 

Proof-texts, so called, — the bane of theology, — are the 
stumbling-block of mediocre critics. It is but seldom that 
they have the courage (even if they have the requisite discern- 
ment) to consider a text of this class in its actual significance, 
as determined by its position and by analogous statements in 
the same writing. A proof-text is a verse, or a fragment of a 
verse, torn by main force from its environments of circum- 
stance, occasion, and context, — from whatever might limit 
and define it, — and employed as a divinely given aphorism, 
embodying a logical statement of some essential truth. Such 
a method of argument as is furnished by these texts is unwor- 
thy of being employed, unless one is constrained to measure 
strength with an antagonist whose limited intelligence makes 
him mail-proof against the weapons of a more manly war- 
fare. Common sense would not suffer men to treat in this 
way any book but the Bible; nor would the Bible have ever 
been thus dealt with, had not the press first mangled it by 
the arbitrary division into versicles, each versicle a separate 
paragraph. None can say how many strange heresies would 
have remained unborn, how many sects would never have seen 
the light, what rivers of polemic ink might have been spared, 
had the Bible been printed as other books are, with such divis- 
ions only as the sense demands. In point of fact, of two 
opposite dogmas, that which has the least of Scriptural testi- 
mony in its favor is, with many minds, the most likely to find 
credence. One doctrine may pervade the whole sacred record, 
may give the undertone to prophecy, precept, and parable, may 
be expressed or implied in forms too numerous for specification ; 
and in that case it will seem to have no proof-texts, because 
there are none which its advocates could single out as declar- 
ative of it, without admitting that it had a less substantial 
basis than the general voice of Scripture. The opposing 
dogma may seem to be taught in two, three, or half-a-dozen 
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texts; and because they stand out in such apparent contrast 
with the whole face of the record, they are conspicuous, re- 
markable, emphatic, — they constrain the awe-stricken belief 
of the superficial or timid inquirer, and blind him to a hun- 
dred-fold the amount of conflicting evidence. It is the merit of 
the truly enlightened and erudite commentator, that he seeks 
to disenchant his readers of the mere charlatanry of piecemeal 
criticism, and to present the breadths of meaning that lie in 
continuous discourses, connected trains of thought, and entire 
discussions. 

From these general, perhaps desultory strictures on the otlice 
and province of commentators, we pass to the special consid- 
eration of the works named at the head of this article. 

Professor Hackett’s Commentary is a thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged edition of a work originally published in 1852. 
It might, at first thought, have seemed that the Acts of the 
Apostles less needed the labors of so justly eminent a critic, 
than any other book of the sacred canon. Certainly the 
reader of our common English version, to whom many Paul- 
ine passages are veiled in impenetrable obscurity, finds in this 
plain narrative hardly a sentence which does not seem directly 
and perfectly intelligible. But this book, if it needs less ex- 
planation, needs more illustration than any other part of the 
New Testament. Its story has for its varied scene almost the 
whole of the then civilized world, and lingers long on not a 
few spots which are now identified with difficulty, and whose 
monuments and memorials can be traced out only by the most 
painstaking research. It exhibits Christianity in collision with 
Judaism both in its domestic and its Hellenistic forms, with 
the philosophies and religions of the classic world, with the 
ruder and more complex types of Paganism in Asia Minor, 
and with adverse authorities of every description, — imperial, 
proconsular, military, and pontifical. It is a record of exten- 
sive travel by land and sea, involving numerous references to 
roads, routes, modes of transportation, the construction and 
management of vessels, and international relations and usages. 
Were we to employ, as in algebra, the last letters of the al- 
phabet to represent unknown terms, there is hardly a para- 
graph in the book in which, for a well-educated English 
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reader, x might not occur more than once. Thus the chief 
worth of the narrative, in that it exhibits Christianity in its 
earliest forthputtings as a working force in human society, is en- 
tirely lost; for, in order to appreciate the power and excellence 
of a new spiritual agency, we must of necessity know upon 
whom, under what environments, and against what resistances 
it has been set at work. 

As regards Paul’s biography, which occupies so large a por- 
tion of the Acts, we have but a blurred and faded portraiture, 
if we know nothing of Tarsus, whose natural and social fea- 
tures were phototyped in his character; of Damascus, where 
his spiritual birth was consummated; of the extent and di- 
versity of the soil subjected to his tilth; of the seas, coasts, 
and islands made memorable by his voyage and shipwreck. 
We can well remember in the Scriptural readings of our 
childhood the unparalleled dulness of that long chapter, 
bristling with unfamiliar nautical terms and incidents, which 
closes with the beaching of the ship on the coast of Malta. 
But now that the whole of the voyage and the catastrophe 
has been vivified by recent scholarship, so that we can identify 
every league of the ship’s passage, every angle of her course, 
the successive expedients of the best seamanship of the day, 
the soundings off the island, the very nook of the beach where 
the Apostle was cast ashore, the chapter seems to us the most 
intensely interesting nautical narrative extant. In like man- 
ner has fresh life, as of a story of our own time, been poured 
into the entire history as recorded by St. Luke, so that there 
is no ancient writing which can place before us a series of so 
vivid sketches of character and incident, or which we can 
follow throughout with so sightlike a conception of the events 
it portrays. 

This work, performed admirably by others for single parts 
of the narrative and personages in it, Professor Hackett has 
been, so far as we know, the first to accomplish for the entire 
book. His Commentary leaves nothing to be desired. The 
Introduction is methodical and exhaustive in its arrangement, 
and full, explicit, and candid in its details. The Greek text 
is made, as it must needs be for a critical work, the basis of 
the annotations. Various readings, where they occur, are 
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treated with judicial fairness, and the author’s theological pro- 
clivities are not suffered to derange the balance of authorities, 
which is struck against the received text in the very instance 
in which there must have been the strongest inclination to 
retain it for its dogmatic significance. The verbal criticism 
throughout is minute, thoroughly digested, and impartial, — 
more nearly conformed to the best German models than in 
any other commentary which has yet appeared in England or 
America. The leading questions of a general character are 
carefully discussed, with a full statement of theories op- 
posed to the author’s ; and — what we regard as a great gain 
on the score of unity and compactness— these discussions, 
instead of being throwy into separate essays, are incorporated 
into the body of the work. For the elucidation of the narrative, 
archeology, geography, and history are taxed to their utmost 
capacity, and no sources of illustration are suppressed or 
slighted. The chronology of the book is given in detail in 
the Introduction, and distinctly indicated in the progress of the 
Commentary. The author has made faithful use of his ripe 
classical scholarship, of his keen observation and careful re- 
search as a traveller in the East, and of the most recent — 
by far the most important —critical labors on the Acts, as 
well as of the earlier standard, but often unsuggestive com- 
mentaries. 

In our examination of this work, we have been greatly 
gratified by the everywhere felt, yet unobtrusive influence, of 
the author’s convictions and sentiments as an earnest and 
devout Christian believer. Strange is it that such a con- 
dition of the esthetic and spiritual nature should not always 
have been regarded as an essential qualification for the Bibli- 
cal commentator. No one supposes that mere philology 
could qualify one to expound the Greek and Latin classics ; 
but he alone can hope to cast added light upon them who 
is profoundly penetrated with the spirit of the classic lands 
and ages. Scores of learned English lexicographers and an- 
tiquaries have there been, who could no more elicit the sense 
of a passage in Othello or King Lear, than they could de- 
cipher the legend on Dighton Rock; while Shakespeare was 
scarce more truly “Ey a poet, than Hudson was his born 
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expositor, as endowed with an intuitive appreciation of the 
great dramatist’s genius. In every department of literature, 
except that of the Scriptures, congeniality of taste and senti- 
ment is deemed indispensable in an interpreter. Now the 
Scriptures are not only ancient writings, but religious books. 
Their sole interest and value hinge on their adaptation to 
the religious susceptibilities and needs of man. How can 
they be understood where these susceptibilities are dormant, 
these needs unfelt? One's religious intuition ought indeed 
j never to bias his decision as a critic; but it may often clarify 
q his discernment, and make him aware of a deeper meaning 
and a more consummate fitness in the sacred text, than could 
meet eyes which faith had not opened. This is precisely 
the aid which in the work before us the believing heart has 
rendered to the critical judgment. Not in a single instance, 
as it seems to us, has Professor Hackett distorted the sense 
of a word or sentence to suit a foregone conclusion; but 
there is often a clearness, richness, and fulness of illustra- 
tion, which could result only from an intimate sympathy 
with the spirit and intent of the record. Nor is his in any 
sense a preaching commentary, —it contains no “ practical 
observations”; but, even in mere verbal criticism, a truly 
reverent spirit makes itself felt, as a master-violinist betrays 
himself in the random touches by which he tests his instru- 
ment. Without a word of sanctimonious profession, — with- 
out departing, in a single instance, from the severe simplicity 
of a scholastic commentator writing for scholarly readers, — 
our author seems never for a moment to forget that he is 
engaged on themes of the profoundest sanctity and of im- 

measurable interest. 
On one of the chief points of discussion in the Acts, —the 
(so-called) gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost, — Pro- 
fessor Hackett adheres to the common belief that the power 
of speaking languages previously unknown was conferred, 
in opposition to Neander, who regards the miracle of that 
day as having consisted in the endowment of men pre- 
viously unskilled and unpractised in public speaking with 
the power of persuasive, cogent, eloquent utterance in the 
tongues which they already knew. Neander’s arguments seem 
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to us conclusive, if we could confine our view to the Acts; 
but in Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians there are some 
references to “tongues,” which it is difficult to interpret 
otherwise than as denoting “foreign languages.” Yet it 
may be that Paul is writing about something very diflerent 
from the continuance or renewal of the Pentecostal miracle, 
and thus that Luke and Paul throw no light upon each 
other in this matter. 

We would gladly follow Professor Hackett in various in- 
teresting portions of his Commentary; but, in the brief space 
now remaining for us, we can do him better justice by quot- 
ing one of his notes. It shall be on the phrase rendered 
“they strake sail,” Acts xxvii. 17, 

“ Xaddoavtes td oxedos, having lowered the sail. Sxedos is indefinite, 
and may be applied to almost any of the ship’s appurtenances, as sails, 
masts, anchors, and the like. Many have supposed it to refer here to 
the mast, or, if there was more than one in this case, to the principal 
mast; but it would scem to put that supposition out of the question, 
that according to all probability the masts of the larger sailing ships 
among the ancients were not movable, like those of the smaller vessels, 
but were fixed in their position, and would require to be cut away ; 
a mode of removal which the accompanying participle shows could not 
have been adopted in the present instance. The surprising opinion 
of some that oxedos is the anchor, is contradicted by the following otros 
épépovro. Of the other applications of the word, the only one which 
the circumstances of the ship at this juncture naturally suggest is, 
that it refers to the sail. It is not certain how we are to take the 
article here. It leads us to think most directly perhaps of the large, 
square sail, which was attached to the principal mast. The ancients 
had vessels with one, two, and three masts. Té would then point out 
that sail by way of eminence. The presumption is, that, if the ship 
earried other sails, as cannot well be doubted, they had taken them 
down before this; and now, having lowered the only one which they 
had continued to use, they let the vessel ‘scud under bare poles.’ This 
is the general view of the meaning. It would follow from this, that 
the wind must have changed its direction before they were wrecked 
on Melita; for some thirteen days elapsed before that event, during 
which the storm continued to rage; and within that time, had they 
been constantly driven before a northeast wind, they must have realized 
their fear of being stranded on the African coast. — But an eastern 
gale in the Levant, at this season of the year, is apt to be lasting; the 
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wind maintains itself, though with unequal violence, for a considerable 
time, in the same quarter. Professor Newman, of the London Univer- 
sity, states the following fact in his own experience: ‘ We sailed from 
Larnica in Cyprus in a small Neapolitan ship with a Turkish crew, 
on the 2d of December, 1830. We were bound for Latika, in Syria, — 
the course almost due east,— but were driven back and forced to take 
refuge in the port of Famagousta, the ancient Salamis. Here we re- 
mained wind-bound for days. Owing to our frequent remonstrances, 
the captain sailed three times, but was always driven back, and once 
after encountering very heavy seas and no small danger. It was 
finally the first of January, if my memory does not deceive me, when 
we reached the Syrian coast.’ It was probably such a gale which 
Paul’s ship encountered, that is, a series of gales from the east, but 
not a constant hurricane; for the seamen were able to anchor and 
to let down their boat, and a part of the crew to attempt to escape in 
it to the shore. If, then, we assume that the wind blew from the 
same point during the continuance of the storm, we must suppose 
that they adopted some precaution against being driven upon the 
African coast, which Luke does not mention, although his narrative 
may imply it. The only such precaution, according to the opinion 
of nautical men, which they could have adopted in their circumstances, 
was to /ie-to, i. ec. turn the head of the vessel as near to the wind as 
possible, and at the same time keep as much sail spread as they could 
carry in so severe a gale. For this purpose, they would need the 
principal sail; and the sail lowered is most likely to have been the 
sail above it, i. e. the topsail, or supparum, as the Romans termed it. 
By the adoption of these means they would avoid the shore on which 
they were so fearful of being cast, and drift in the direction of the 
island on which they were finally wrecked. Té, according to this sup- 
position, would refer to the sail as definite in the conceptions of the 
writer, or as presumptively well known to the reader.” — pp. 428 — 430. 


Olshausen’s qualifications as a critic were of a very high or- 
der. He was not only a man of vast learning, — that is noth- 
ing rare in Germany, — but his learning, unlike that of many 
of his countrymen, was well digested. A German scholar fre- 
quently reminds one of a small vessel with an inordinately 
heavy deck-load, putting her out of trim, making her a slow 
sailer, and lumbering up all her hatches and gangways. A 
man, like a ship, should take in cargo no faster than he can 
stow it. Olshausen seems to us to have obeyed this maxim, 
and to have been no less sensible than erudite. He was not so 
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much a subtile analyst of the sacred text, as a liberal inter- 
preter of its import and spirit. If we may judge of his mental 
processes from their result, we should say that with him syn- 
thesis preceded analysis. Instead of considering the possible 
or probable meaning of individual words and sentences, he 
first made himself master of the entire book under his hand, 
and then interpreted single passages in analogy with the tone 
and spirit of the whole. On the Gospels, we regard his 
Commentary as the most suggestive among those within our 
knowledge. He seems like one who took his place at the very 
feet of the great Teacher, in order to study his life-record. 
On the Pauline Epistles, Olshausen will equally commend 
himself to the confidence of not a few among our readers, 
A thorough Augustinian in his theology, he evidently came to 
the investigation of those writings with the antecedent cer- 
tainty of finding in them all portions of the Augustinian sys- 
tem. The truth or falsity of this system it is beyond our fit 
province to discuss. We think, however, that Paul’s object in 
his Epistles was not to impart detailed or general knowledge 
of Christian dogmas, but to solve such problems as had pre- 
sented themselves in the administration of the Church by the 
already admitted principles of Christianity. This latter pur- 
pose Olshausen, indeed, does not leave out of sight; but in 
his mind it is evidently subordinated to the former. Whether 
he has rightly understood Paul’s theology or not, he felt the 
strongest sympathy with the Apostle’s character, and had a 
clear and lofty appreciation of his greatness of intellect and 
soul, so that his interpretations are never chargeable with shal- 
lowness or inadequacy. 

Olshausen did not live to complete his work. The Philip- 
pians, the Pastoral Epistles, the Catholic Epistles, the He- 
brews, and the Apocalypse remained untouched. Ebrard and 
Wiesinger have continued, and nearly completed, the com- 
mentary. ‘The Catholic Epistles alone are unfinished; the 
commentary on the Apocalypse is as yet untranslated ; and 
the New York publishers promise in due time a seventh vol- 
ume, to contain these. We have made no examination of 
Ebrard’s part of the continuation. Wiesinger’s commentary 
on the Pastoral Epistles we have read, and we confess that, 
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while we suppose him less a man of genius, we regard him 
as a no less sagacious and trustworthy interpreter than Ols- 
hausen. On those Epistles we should indeed name him as 
preferable to any other commentator within our cognizance, 
and we doubt not that we should say the same of the residue 
of his critical labors, had we made ourselves acquainted with 
them. 

In the edition before us, Professor Kendrick has himself 
translated only the Commentary on the Second Epistle to 
Timothy and that on Philemon. For the rest of the work, 
he availed himself of previous versions. But throughout the 
entire six volumes he has made his readers largely his debt- 
ors. His notes are few, but eminently seasonable, judicious, 
erudite, and instructive. ‘There is hardly one of them which 
we would willingly miss. It is interesting to mark the tokens 
of the respective nationatities of author and editor, as they 
are here brought together. So mutually incompatible are the 
German and the American mind, that the wisest German can 
hardly fail sometimes to write what an American will deem 
weak, irrelevant, or absurd; and we have no doubt that a 
vice versa statement is equally true. Now, whenever Ols- 
hausen propounds an explanation which (to use those sadly 
abused terms) is subjective rather than objective in its source, 
— is drawn from his own idiosyncrasies or his German cast 
of thought, and not from the obvious intent of Evangelist or 
Apostle, — the American editor in the most simple and direct 
style possible indicates the error, and suggests and defends 
the more tenable interpretation. He has thus shown a very 
high degree of critical acumen and soundness, which would 
make us glad to welcome him in some work entirely his own. 
In closing our brief notice of his labors, we would call the at- 
tention of our New England readers to that same University of 
Rochester. Has it not engaged in its administration an ex- 
traordinary amount of learning and talent? There is not a 
single member of its Faculty, (unless some name has escaped 
our knowledge,) who has not won and merited in his own 
department distinguished reputation. 

Of Meyer’s Commentary we have room to speak but briefly. 
Its salient points are its comprehensiveness, its philological 
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accuracy, and its honesty. Wonderfully concise, and employ- 
ing abbreviations ad libitum, it brings together on every point 
all leading opinions, the reasons for them, and the names of 
their supporters. It is literally a “ Synopsis Criticorum.” 
It contains, with reference to every word that needs to be 
dwelt upon, all of lexicography that is applicable to it in its 
position and use. Meyer has also the merit — very rare in a 
German — of never substituting his Own opinions for those 
of his author. He is far from orthodox—we often wish 
it were otherwise —in his own notions; but he does not at- 
tempt to make the sacred text a party to his heresies. He 
expounds its words as in his dispassionate judgment he be- 
lieves them to mean, and then with perfect naivelé expresses 
his own dissent from their meaning. We differ from him as 
to his views of ins,:ration and authority; but we want no 
better help than his in determining what is actually taught 
in the New Testament; and could we have but a single com- 
mentary, we should, for the purpose of critical study, select his 
in preference to all others. ‘The work, though bearing Meyer's 
name and sanction throughout, has been performed in part by 
Liinemann and Huther, and the volume on the Apocalypse has, 
we believe, not yet appeared, — at least, we have not seen it 
announced, 


Arr. Xil.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — The Poetical Works of James Russet. Loweir. Complete in 
two volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. l6mo. pp. 315, 322. 


Tue poems of Mr. Lowell have a peculiar and specific value, de- 
rived partly from their intrinsic merits and partly from the time and 
circumstances of their composition. To adopt a rather objectionable 
phrase of vulgar criticism, we regard him, to a certain extent, as the 
Wordsworth of New England. He began to write at a time when the 
reformatory agitations of that region had developed among the refined 
and enlightened classes an unwonted activity and independence of thought. 
Theories of metaphysics and religion, previously unknown on this side 
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of the Atlantic, and a more fervent appreciation of the scope of that 
sentiment of “humanity” underlying and prompting the recent move- 
ments of social amelioration, had initiated a convulsion with which our 
political and religious world still shakes from side to side. Of course, 
literature could not withstand the contagion, and of all our young poets 
no one more distinctly received and embodied the new spirit of the age 
than Mr. Lowell. This, we think, furnishes the key-note and explana- 
tion of his poems. An acquaintance with the contemporary events 
which suggested or affected their composition is as essential to the full 
enjoyment of them, as a knowledge of the life and times of Words- 
worth is to the full understanding of the philosophy of “The Excursion,” 
which grew out of them; and the want of this among ordinary readers 
may account for the limited popularity of a large portion of the more 
elaborate efforts of the New England poet. In his poem entitled “ Above 
and Below,” for example, there is no inherent obscurity, yet its meaning 
ean be adequately comprehended only by one who is conversant with the 
school of Antislavery reformers, with whose views Mr. Lowell has in 
some degree sympathized. It is not every reader who would see in it 
an expression of the author’s inability to concur with, or to reach, their 
exacting standard of doctrine and conduct. This peculiarity it is which 
has limited the circle of Mr, Lowell’s readers. While other poets, 
like Bryant and Longfellow, not indeed without great and original mer- 
its, have attained reputation by sedulously conforming to the recognized 
canons of poetical treatment, Lowell has, in some degree, been obliged 
to create the taste which he would gratify. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed and sincere dislike of didactic verse, we cannot help observing 
in him an ambition to be a teacher as well as a poet, — an ambition to 
which the more pleasing exercise of his art in ministering to popular 
delight has been subordinate. The small niceties, — the qguiddling of 
versification, — so necessary to artistic perfection, he has postponed for 
the more important duty of inculcating with energy and effect some 
paramount doctrine or theory. That he is not unconscious of this may 
be inferred from the jesting description of himself which he gives in 
* The Fable for Crities : — 
‘** There ’s Lowell, who's striving Parnassus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme. 

Ile might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders, 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 

Till he learns the distinction ‘twixt singing and preaching ; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 

But he'd rather by half make a drum of the shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the next New Jerusalem.” 
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This, however, is by no means a complete view of so versatile a poet 
as Mr. Lowell. He has of late added but few to the list of his pro- 
ductions, and the additions are not of a character to modify the highest 
estimate which favoring criticism has pronounced upon his genius. 
In what other modern poet shall we find a more manly and robust 
mould of imagination and thought, a more subtile insight, a more in- 
tense sympathy with Nature in all her forms, or a soul more alive to 
those moods and impressions which a close and loving intimacy with 
nature and humanity can alone create? Where shall we read passages 
of description more thoroughly interpenetrated with profound sensibility 
and poetic feeling, than in “ Margaret,’ “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
and “An Indian Summer Reverie”? What poet has expressed with 
more homely beauty and directness those sweet and precious, but al- 
most voiceless sentiments and emotions, which have their hiding-place 
in the innermost chambers of every human heart, than Lowell in “ The 
Shepherd of King Admetus,” “ The Changeling,” “The Forlorn,” and 
many other of his shorter pieces? In what poems is the humane phi- 
losophy of the age more nobly comprehended, than in “ Prometheus,” 
“Columbus,” “ Rheecus,” and the odes “To the Past” and “To the 
Future”? or where with more lyric fire and strength, than in the “ Lines 
on the Annexation of Texas,” and “The Present Crisis”? And where 
ean be found so full and genuine a revelation of the wealth of Yankee 
humor, of the habits of thought, the philanthropic patriotism, the keen 
wit, and sound common-sense which characterize those sturdy pillars 
of our republican institutions, the farmers of New England, as in the 
“ Bigelow Papers”? 

It would be vain to deny that Lowell has faults. But they are the 
faults of a sincere, strong, and manly genius, more intent on benefiting 
his fellow-men than on contributing to their amusement or advancing 
his reputation among his contemporaries. The mean desire for imme- 
diate applause, and the unworthy mania for self-culture, which absorb 
the mere literary laborer, who employs his gifts solely for selfish 
purposes, — for his own recreation or profit, — seem to exert no influ- 
ence on him. Hence the disregard of artistic finish, the crude and 
clumsy phraseology, and the want of compact and intelligible expres- 
sion, which occasionally interfere with the reader’s enjoyment. Yet, 
with these drawbacks, we reaflirm the opinion that Mr. Lowell's works 
have a high, unique, and permanent value, both to the lover of poetry, 
and to the philosophic student of human progress, and especially of 
those great movements and theories which distinguish the enlightened 
New England of the present day, and of which many of these poems 
are the characteristic outgrowth and exposition. 
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2.— Recollections of the last four Popes, and of Rome in their Days. 
By H. E. Carpryat Wiseman. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1858. 8vo. pp. 532. 


Ir is just forty years since Cardinal Wiseman was sent to Rome 
with five companions “to colonize the English College in that city, 
after it had been desolate and uninhabited during almost the period 
of a generation.” There he resided for twenty-two years, until he was 
appointed to a high ecclesiastical station in England. His personal 
recollections of the Papal Court, therefore, extend over the latter part of 
the Pontificate of Pius VIL. the whole of the Pontificates of Leo XII. 
and Pius VIII., and the early years of Gregory XVI. With each of 
these Popes he was brought into personal intercourse, and from each 
he received special favors. To this circumstance probably we must 
ascribe the very marked Ultramontane tinge which colors his Emi- 
nence’s pages. It is certainly an edifying spectacle to see how entirely 
he has divested himself of the prejudices which even an English Cath- 
olic might be supposed to entertain; for though he did not happen 
to be born in England, nor to be descended from an English family, 
his earliest impressions must have been received under British insti- 
tutions. But making allowance for opinions which few English or 
American readers will share, his volume is an acceptable contribu- 
tion to historical literature, varied and interesting in details, racy in 
style, and genial in tone. With a thorough acquaintance with his 
subject and a profound veneration for every wearer of the triple 
crown, his Eminence unites a keen sense of the ridiculous and a 
genuine relish for quiet humor, which give vivacity to his picturesque 
descriptions and lend an added interest to an attractive subject. Nor 
does he disdain to point his sentences with sarcastic allusions to the 
real or imagined follies of others. 

The four Popes are of course the central figures upon his canvas, 
and he has lavished all his resources upon the delineation. Their 
characters are drawn with a reverent touch,—the virtuous traits all 
brought out in due prominence, and the weaknesses thrown into the 
shade; their services to the Church and the Roman state are re- 
hearsed with watchful care,— no praiseworthy act forgotten, and no 
doubtful step or failure to act left undefended; and their public and 
private lives are made reciprocally to illustrate each other by striking 
anecdotes drawn from the author’s well-stored memory. The section 
devoted to Pius VII. is the longest, and in some respects the most at- 
tractive; principally, however, on account of its chapters upon the 
art, literature, condition, and public sentiment of Rome in the early 
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part of this century. But it was for Gregory XVI. that Cardinal 
Wiseman felt the strongest personal attachment. He had received 
many favors from that Pontiff when he was known only as Cardinal 
Capellari and Prefect of the Propaganda. “You must now revise 
your own proofs,” were the first words which the new Pope addressed 
to his admirer a few days after his accession; “I fear I shall not 
have much time in future to correct them.” The allusion, we are 
told, was to a little work in Italian which the young foreigner was 
then printing, and the proof-sheets of which Capellari had undertaken 
to revise. This friendly act was followed by others, continuing through 
the whole of Gregory's Pontificate. It is not to the Supreme Pontiffs 
alone, however, that Cardinal Wiseman introduces his readers. His 
volume also contains interesting notices of Cardinal Consalvi, the 
celebrated minister of Pius VII. at the Congress of Vienna, of Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti, universally known for his marvellous philological ac- 
quirements, of Cardinal Angelo Mai, the discoverer of Cicero’s De 
Republica and many other lost treasures of classical literature, of the 
two English Cardinals, Weld and Acton, of Dr. Lingard, the Catholic 
historian of England, of the brilliant and wayward Abbé de la Mennais, 
and of many other dignitaries of lesser note. 

The volume is enriched by four beautifully engraved portraits. 
They furnish a curious commentary upon the text, to one who care- 
fully studies the differences of character so strikingly exhibited in them. 
Rarely have we seen a more remarkable contrast than each portrait 
presents to all the others. 


3.— The Boscobel Tracts, relating to the Escape of Charles the Second 
after the Battle of Worcester, and his Subsequent Adventures. Fdited 
by J. Hvuanes, Esg., A. M., Author of * Provence and the Rhone.” 
Second Edition. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
1857. 8vo. pp. 399. 


Tue first edition of this work was published many years ago, at the 
suggestion of Bishop Copleston, who rightly regarded the escape of 
Charles the Second after the battle of Worcester as one of the most 
romantic incidents in English history, and who thought that a collec- 
tion of documents illustrative of that event would be an acceptable 
and useful contribution to historical literature. He accordingly in 
1827 addressed a letter to Mr. Hughes, expressing a strong desire 
“that some one, qualified both by education and taste for such a task, 
would undertake to sift all the historical materials relating to it which 
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can be collected, and draw out a complete circumstantial narrative, 
digested in exact order of time, from the day of the battle to the day 
of the king’s landing in France.” The suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived; and subsequently the principal part of the volume before us 
was published. But the new edition is enriched, especially by the 
insertion of a considerable number of illustrative notes, which were 
inscribed by the late Reverend Richard H. Barham, author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, in an interleaved copy of the first edition belonging 
to Bishop Copleston. The book opens with a diary of nearly eighty 
pages, compiled by the editor upon the plan originally recommended, 
and very clearly describing the events of that anxious period during 
which Charles was a pitiable fugitive in the midst of unceasing perils. 
Following this we have the account of the king’s flight given by Lord 
Clarendon ; a letter written after the battle of Worcester by a prisoner 
at Chester, and first printed in the Clarendon State Papers; the ac- 
count given by the king himself to Mr. Pepys; and the two parts of 
Boscobel, —a well-known narrative of the same events, which has 
been commonly ascribed to Thomas Blount, a Catholic gentleman of 
Hereford. In regard to the substantial accuracy of this narrative, 
we are not aware that any difference of opinion exists; but the right 
of Mr. Blount to be regarded as its author has been disputed upon pretty 
strong grounds. Mr. Hughes, however, raises no question in regard 
to its authorship. The remaining documents in the volume are Whit- 
greave’s narrative; Ellesdon’s letter to Lord Clarendon; and the 
Claustrum Regale Reseratum, which contains simply an account of the 
king’s concealment at Trent House. The Appendix furnishes several 
genealogical tables prepared by Mr. Barham, It is perhaps unne- 
cessary to add, that the papers in this volume are of very unequal 
value; but all are interesting to the student of history. The volume 
is illustrated by a small map of Charles’s wanderings, and several en- 
gravings. Among them are two views of Boscobel House, and views 
of Moseley Hall and Trent House. 


4. — Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. 
Freperick W. Roserrson, M. A., the Incumbent. Second Series. 
From the Fourth London Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 342. 


Tuts volume fully confirms the favorable opinion which we have 
heretofore expressed concerning the first series of Mr. Robertson’s Ser- 
mons. It does not, indeed, contain any discourse equal in brilliancy 
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and power to the three Advent Lectures in the previous volume. But 
with this exception the sermons are equal, if not superior, to those al- 
ready published. They have the same fervor and eloquence of expres- 
sion, the same clearness and force of statement, the same freshness, and 
the same breadth and liberality of tone; and if they were all that re- 
mained of Mr. Robertson’s labors, they would still be sufficient to place 
him in the front rank ef modern English preachers. The discourses 
entitled “Christ’s Judgment respecting Inheritance,” “ Worldliness,” 
“The Glory of the Virgin Mother,” and “The Irreparable Past,” in 
particular, are admirable illustrations of the power with which he seized 
and unfolded the truths he wished to impress upon his hearers. He 
was never content with the mere commonplaces of religion and theology ; 
but he always sought to penetrate to the essential verities which lie behind 
them. “Let us look a little more closely into this subject,” is a phrase 
of not infrequent occurrence in his sermons, which shows exactly the 
method of all his investigations in the domain of spiritual things. And 
this desire to deal directly with the central truths of religion, as well as 
with the real wants and weaknesses of men, is seen, not only in the top- 
ies which he discusses, but also in the whole structure of his sermons. 

The American edition is prefaced by a brief and well-written Memoir 
of Mr. Robertson, reprinted from an Edinburgh periodical, tracing the 
outlines of his biography, and affording fresh illustration of his power 
as a preacher, and of his salutary influence in social life. 

We are pleased to notice that the publishers announce a reprint of 
the third series of sermons, which we have already read with much sat- 
isfaction in the English edition, a fourth series consisting of sermons and 
expository notes upon some books of the Old Testament, and a volume 
of lectures, addresses, and other miscellaneous remains. The whole 
will form a most valuable addition to our religious literature. 


5.— The Life and Times of Dante. By R. pr Vericour, Professor 
of Modern Languages and Literature in the Queen’s University, Ire- 
land, &c. London: J. F. Hope. 1858. 12mo. pp. 398. 


Tue position which Dante holds in Italian literature is curiously 
illustrated by the list of recent editions of the Divina Commedia, and 
commentaries upon it, which M. de Vericour gives in the Appendix to 
this volume. Under the first title he enumerates forty editions in the 
original, published since the commencement of the century; and under 
the second, he places a catalogue of eighty-three “ commentaries, docu- 
ments, and researches published in Italian,” within the same period. 
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From this great mass of materials, and from his own researches while 
he was resident in Italy, he has prepared the volume before us, which 
embodies all the results of modern criticism, in a form designed for pop- 
ular use. It opens with an elaborate survey of the state of Italy before 
the time of Dante, and at the period of his birth. Thence it passes to 
a minute sketch of the poet’s stormy career, and of the tumultuous pe- 
riod in which his lot was cast. Following this we have an excellent 
analysis of the Divina Commedia, covering nearly a hundred pages. 
The volume closes with a general estimate of the poem and of Dante’s 
genius. Here, as in other parts of the work, our author falls into the 
common fault of biographers, and exaggerates the merits of the great 
Italian poet, both in comparison with other poets, and when tried by an 
ideal standard. Great as is our admiration of Dante, we can by no 
means assent to some of M. de Vericour’s critical opinions. But with- 
out entering upon a discussion of these points, we may express our sur- 
prise at the apparent preference which he gives to the Paradiso over 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio. “The Paradiso,” he tells us, * with its 
strange beauties, its streams of light, and its myriads of gems and daz- 
zling stars, displays the poet’s genius in its zenith.” So far is this from 
being true, that we think few persons can read the Paradiso, after hav- 
ing read the two preceding parts, without feeling a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Indeed, M. de Vericour admits that it is very little read out of 
Italy ; but, strangely enough, he ascribes this neglect to theological preju- 
dices, — as though Protestants were more easily reconciled to Dante’s 
revelations of Hell and Purgatory than they are to his pictures of Heaven. 

It is only simple justice to say, that M. de Vericour’s volume is a 
work of much real learning and ability, and that it will prove a useful 
introduction to the study of Dante. But it must be added that his style 
is very bad. He has little command of the resources of our language. 
Solecisms are frequent; and his sentences are often painfully stiff and 
formal. Grave grammatical blunders also occur, which might easily 
have been removed with a little care on the part of the author or the 
proof-reader. 


6.— Sermons for the New Life. By Worace Busunert. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1858, 12mo. pp. 456. 


Ir is the peculiar charm of some authors, and one that gains for 
them the public regard, that their pleasing personal characteristics are 
visibly embodied in their writings. The pulsations of their own lives 
throb in their pages. The pattern of their mental and moral structure 
gives a charm to their words, as drapery on the graceful wearer is a 
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very different thing from the same drapery upon a lifeless show-block. 
This is indeed a standard prerogative of genius. It is hardly possible 
for it to act at all, and not thus manifest the life behind the form, while 
form is all that the imitator manifests ; and what the limb is in beauty, 
power, and value, compared with the garment adapted to it, that is 
the genius, the originator, compared with the copyist and imitator. 

Among our foremost authors, some invest themselves in all that they 
do, and so double their power to engage public attention, by uniting the 
interest felt in themselves as persons, and in their works as learned or 
excellent. Others in the same departments of literary labor are so far 
apart from their productions, so invisible through or behind them, that 
no true portrait of what they are could be drawn from what they have 
written. 

The very contradictions, doublings, and contrasts in the opinions of 
an author, are often largely explained by knowing the structure of his 
mind. Ile does himself and his readers a signal kindness, when he re- 
veals himself in just measure through his work. We think that the 
volume before us happily — at least for the author —does this, and 
it needs to be done, before the true position of the book, in relation 
either to his reputation, or to the common sentiment for which he 
writes, can be fairly determined. We must adjust a position before 
the measuring-line can be put upon the work. To stand on the ground 
where we commonly stand for that purpose, will not serve here. The 
book is in some respects unlike the author’s former books, unlike the 
popular convictions to which it is addressed, and, indeed, unlike itself. 
A strong, uniform, persistent character does not pervade it. But in 
original forms of thought, that highest order of originality, which 
comes more from nice elaboration than from wayward spontaneity, it 
is surpassingly rich. Another generation will peruse it as a book that 
has life in it, — the double life of its author and of vital truth, 

Few books bear so many marks of minute carefulness. Each word 
in each sentence seems to have been thoroughly tested before it was 
adopted. We praise this feature of the book. It complies with the 
essential law of human excellence. It honestly pays the price exacted 
for all true bread, —“ the sweat of thy brow.” Twenty-three sermons, 
joined under the title “ Sermons for the New Life,” compose the volume. 
We infer that they are designed for the times, — intended to swim 
upon the tide of the general religious feeling which characterizes our 
day. So far as the book is an utterance of theological faith, it will be 
generally regarded as more nearly in accordance with Scripture, and 
with the common Christian consciousness, than some of Dr. Bushnell’s 
previous writings. But the great charm of the discourses to us is the 
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intensely vigorous and earnest spiritual life which inhabits each of them, 
from the caption to the last sentence. 


7.— The Works of Wiittiam Suakesreare, the Plays edited from the 
Folio of MDCXXIIL, with Various Readings from all the Editions 
and all the Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, an Historical 
Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his Genius. 
By Ricuarp Grant Wuire. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1858. 
Post 8vo. 


Mr. Wesster was once asked if the legal profession was not over- 
stocked. He replied that the lobbies, indeed, were much crowded, but 
that there was plenty of room up stairs. This remark is true of the 
editions of Shakespeare. While almost all possess some peculiar merit, 
few have as yet mounted into the upper story. The crowd in the 
lobbies, however, only shows how much need there is that the work be 
well done. When, therefore, it was announced that Mr. White, already 
eminent in Shakespearian scholarship, had undertaken to edit anew the 
works of Shakespeare, much interest was excited among literary men. 
An editor so learned, judicious, faithful, and competent, and publishers 
whose literary integrity suffers them to spare no pains to do the best 
work in the best way, augured that success which the first instalment 
seems to promise for the completed work. 

The primary condition, on which the whole value of any edition of a 
classical book depends, is the purity of the text. In this respect, prob- 
ably, Mr. White’s Shakespeare will have no superior. The folio of 
1623, edited, seven years after Shakespeare’s death, by Heminge and 
Condell, his fellow-actors and friends, is the highest authority for a 
good text. For nearly half of the whole number of plays, this folio 
affords, not only the most authentic, but also the most ancient reading. 
The other plays were separately printed in quarto before the publica- 
tion of the folio. The quarto editions, however, possess little authority, 
since we have no reason to believe that Shakespeare himself had any- 
thing to do with their issue. Collier maintains even that Shakespeare 
in no instance authorized the publication of any of his plays, not even 
of the Hamlet of 1604. Although the quartos are wretchedly corrupt, 
Shakespeare seems to have been wholly indifferent as to their fate, 
and not even to have endeavored to restore them to their normal condi- 
tion. There was no attempt at accuracy till the publication of the folio 
of 1623. Mr. White, therefore, wisely adheres to the text of the folio 
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of 1623 in all cases, except where that is manifestly corrupt or de- 
fective, in which cases he gives the original reading in his notes, while 
he corrects the error in the page. The notes are well chosen, and 
show first-hand study, as well as judicious research and selection. They 
are generally brief, pointed, and not controversial. They follow each 
play; and the pages of text, therefore, are free from the disfiguration 
of foot-notes and references. This arrangement, though apparently a 
trifle, adds much to the beauty of the volume. The introductory mat- 
ter is excellent and valuable. 

The famous Chiswick edition was issued in 1826. Had its literary 
equalled its typographical execution, Mr. White's edition would be need- 
less. It has long been out of print, and its text was far from good. 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., however, rival even that celebrated issue 
in its own peculiar province of beauty of type and paper, while the 
small size of the volumes will adapt them for easy transportation, no 
less than for home use. 


8.— The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858. A Memorial Vol- 
ume of Sermons. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1858. 


12mo. pp. 395. 


Ir is noticeable of every great religious movement, that all good in- 
terests in society get their share of blessing from it. Quickening forces 
arise in it, which travel to the remotest forms of human condition, carry- 
ing one or another kind of benefits with them. Much as a renovating 
subsidy at the root is felt shortly at the topmost twig, so an infusion of 
genuine religious impulse finds its way through all the ramifications of 
that huge growth, — society. This volume of sermons, — one from each 
of twenty-five gifted preachers, — on a somewhat novel plan of blending 
many voices and minds under the guidance of one common impulse, sup- 
plies an unusual illustration of the above truth. Here it comes,— a fresh 
and shining wave on the sea of literature, raised and sent on its way by 
what is termed the great revival. As galleries of portraits and groups 
of life-sketches of persons eminent in a given period, or from their per- 
sonal part in a signal era, are both a convenience and a curiosity, so a 
group of such discourses from men of differing forms of faith and modes 
of worship is an essential help to those who would look through results 
to their causes and producers. This claims to be a * memorial volume,” 
but it very usefully serves the inquisitiveness of the world outside of, 
and remote from, that great impulse-centre whence it comes, concerning 
the marvellous movement. What was done, by whom, and how, are 
queries this volume helps to answer. 
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The theological qualities of this book concern us less than its place 
among the forms and forces of the literature of the day. Is it likely to 
touch the public taste in its better sensibilities? Will it abate the per- 
ilous hankering for extravagant fiction and unheard-of incident? Does 
a book of this stamp really come at the call of a purer and higher long- 
ing than has possessed the reading public for years past? We trust it 
does. We are glad that so many men, with such wide-spread personal 
affinities, agree in proposing such a use of the public confidence in them. 
That is one good fruit of the revival. 

Then, too, we welcome it as an improvement in the common pulpit 
style of our day, which has been confessedly faulty, compared with the 
talent found in the pulpit. There is here an urgent, vigorous use of 
words, which is the reverse of the technical and prosy style so often 
charged upon modern sermons. 

The pulpit does much toward forming the public taste, in the use of 
words and modes of speech. We think that, if these discourses were 
chosen as models, they would be largely beneficial in this regard. Some 
of them, and some sentences in all, seem in the old classic sense winged. 
It starts a man’s intellect barely to read them, whether he believes them 
or not. 

Probably few contributions to our current literature are made with 
so much indifference to the mere literature they are to illustrate, and 
just in this nonchalant tone, this daring to forget form and phrase in the 
ardor of their main pursuit, consists much of their charm. The fervor 
of spirit and gush of impulse common to them all, lift the authors over 
many minor faults and graver errors to which a less animated action 
would expose them. 

We hail, too, this fraternity of names and of labors, as at least a tem- 
porary triumph over the distorting and unloving denominational enclos- 
ures in which most of these authors dwell. It evidently does them good 
to get out, or to get over, their ecclesiastical fences, and to walk awhile 
side by side like Christian men, on the great common ground of love to 
their race. They feel better, they look better, for doing this. It is a 
genuine advance in what we esteem a better style of Christianity than 
that of the too common gyve and tether. As religious acrimonies are 
the bitterest, and ecclesiastical scruples the most sensitive, which men 
feel, we welcome this more catholic manifestation as a godsend for the 
peace and welfare of society. It wins all men to love one another, 
when the ministers of religion join hands in a common impulse of good- 
will to them. To such a service we trust that this publication is mainly 
devoted, and it will thus be a wide and deep channel for the beneficial 
influences of this anomalous religious awakening, to reach the thirsty 
ridges of the moral world. 
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9.—Jean Calas et sa Famille. Etude Historique @apres les Docu- 
ments originaux, suivie des Dépéches du C” de Saint Florentin, 
Ministre, Secrétaire d’ Etat, et d’autres Fonctionnaires Publics, et des 
Lettres de la Seur A. G. Fraisse, de la Visitation & Mademoiselle 
Anne Calas. Par Arn, Coguerer Fils, Pasteur Suffragant de 
l'Eglise Reformée de Paris. Paris: Joél Cherbuliez. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 042. 


Tue history of John Calas and his family, scarcely known to Amer- 
ican readers, makes one of the most tragic and suggestive passages in 
the record of French persecutions. It is too painful to yield enjoy- 
ment; and M. Coquerel feels called upon to apologize for the elaborate 
work in which he has brought it before the public. The accidental 
possession of several important pieces of documentary evidence seemed 
to compel him, for the full vindication of one whom the general senti- 
ment had long ago acquitted, to establish the innocence of Calas upon 
a firm and incontrovertible foundation. This he has done in a most 
masterly manner, bringing to bear upon the investigation at once a 
judicial fairness and a legal acuteness, icaving aside all passion, and 
never allowing sympathy with the martyr to make him intolerant of 
the deluded persecutors. As a logical disquisition, we have never seen 
any work of special church history which surpasses this volume. It 
discusses and exhausts the subject, and henceforth it will be impossible 
for any candid mind to doubt that the merchant of Toulouse was judi- 
cially murdered. The minuteness of the narrative is in another respect 
ingenious, in mitigating the repulsiveness of the story. It is much less 
painful, if told so much at length, with so many incidental details, than 
if it were told concisely. M. Coquerel’s consummate taste, which has 
appeared in all his other works, didactic, critical, and artistic, appears 
also here. In this particular, the son wears the mantle of the father. 

The story of John Calas, in brief, is as follows. Born in 1698, in 
Languedoc, of a Protestant family, married to an English lady of 
French descent, in the year 1761 he was living as a merchant of for- 
eign stuffs in Toulouse, with a family consisting of five sons, two 
daughters, and an old maid-servant. His means were moderate, his 
character was exemplary, and only his religion made him unpopular in 
that fanatical city. Most of the family were Protestants; the oldest 
son, Mark Antony Calas, was violently so, and no inducement could 
win him to the Catholic faith, though every art was tried. He was 
more bitter against the Church of Rome, the more he was urged to join 
it. His character was not praiseworthy; and his careless, dissipated, 
unstable habits, while they did not weaken his father’s love, precluded 
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his father’s confidence. The second son, John Peter, was a decent, but 
very commonplace man. The third son, Louis, had become a Catholic, 
converted partly by the influence of the Catholic servant-girl. Of the 
two daughters, one was quite an ordinary person, but the other, Anne, 
the flower of the family, manifested from first to last in the troubles of 
her household a strong and superior nature. The youngest son was an 
apprentice at Nismes at the time of the catastrophe, and did not share 
in its distresses. His spirit was noble, and through interest in him 
Voltaire became the sympathetic defender of the accused victim. 

On the evening of October 15, 1761, about half past eight o'clock, 
the oldest son of this family, Mark Antony, was found hanging at the 
door of the shop. The discovery was not made until it was too late to 
allow of resuscitation. The cries of the family alarmed the passers-by, 
brought a crowd around the house, and excited public sympathy. This 
sympathy was turned to horror, when a report arose, no one could tell 
how, that the young man had been murdered by his father and brother, 
with the connivance of his mother and sisters, and of a young man by 
the name of Lavaysse, who happened to be supping with the family on 
that evening, to prevent his joining the Catholic Church. The family 
were at once arrested and thrown into prison, no heed being paid to their 
protestations of innocence ; and the body of the dead man was paraded 
through the streets as that of a martyr, and was interred with the 
greatest pomp and ceremony, the “ white penitents” and the Domini- 
cans taking the lead in the funeral service. Public clamor pressed an 
immediate trial. Abundant evidence was furnished that the young 
man had never been inclined to the Roman Church, and many facts 
were produced which went to prove that his death was that of a sui- 
cide. But nothing could avail. All the multiplied proofs that the 
father had never constrained his son’s inclinations, but had loved him 
only too fondly, all that friends could do or say for him, could not 
save him from the doom which the fanaticism of the rabble had de- 
creed. The trial was a mockery of justice. The forms of law were 
violated, calumnies the most gross and outrageous were allowed to be 
heard, and the innocent father, the only color for whose condemnation 
was his mistaken care to save the honor of his household by conceal- 
ing the manner of his son’s death, was sentenced to be broken on the 
wheel, and was so executed on the 9th of March, 1762. Of his thirteen 
judges, only one voted for acquittal. Eight of them voted for imme- 
diate and disgraceful death. John Peter, the second son, whose hand 
was supposed to have committed the murder, was condemned to 
perpetual banishment from France. The daughters were sent to a 


convent. 
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The widow of Calas, released from custody, did not cease to exert 
herself to procure the reversal of the sentence, and the restoration of 
the confiscated estate to herself and her children. After long and 
patient effort, she was able, mainly through the aid of Voltaire, to 
bring the case before the court and king at Paris. Several of the first 
lawyers in France, among them Elie de Beaumont, lent their aid, and 
a royal decree changed the sentence, and declared the innocence of the 
unfortunate family. A compensation of thirty thousand livres was 
granted them. No punishment, however, was appointed for their un- 
just judges, nor did the interference of the king reverse the common 
opinion in Toulouse concerning the tragedy. While all other French- 
men were convinced that a judicial murder had here been perpetrated, 
the Catholics of Toulouse continued to regard John Calas as the vilest 
of criminals, and his suicide son as a blessed martyr. 

Perhaps the most curious feature in M. Coquerel’s work is his long 
catalogue of the “ Bibliography of the Calas Tragedy.” He enumerates 
one hundred and two different books aud pamphlets which have treated 
this subject more or less fully, among them many plays and poems in 
the English, German, and Dutch languages, as well as in the French, 
A list of eleven engravings, representing scenes connected with the 
Calas family, is also given. 


10.— @uvres Posthumes de Bénancer. Dernitres Chansons 1834 
@ 1851. Ma Biographie, avec un Appendice et un grand Nombre 
de Notes de Béranger sur ses Anciennes Chansons. Paris: Perrotin. 
1858. 8vo petit. pp. 568. 


We know not where to find so much charming wit and wisdom in so 
small a compass as in this diamond edition of the last works of Bé- 
ranger. It is a gem of mechanical execution, both in paper and type. 
It is small enough to be carried in the pocket, yet it is full enough to 
give a just idea of the most national of all French poets, and the most 
lovely of all French literary men, of the present century. The outline 
portrait prefixed to the volume indicates the character of the man, his 
honesty, his integrity, his easy disposition, his negligent habit, his loving 
heart, his thoughtful observation. It shows him as he might have ap- 
peared when meditating a song or a kindness. And it accords closely 
with the spirit of the autobiography. Some have professed disappoint- 
ment with this, because it is so chary of anecdote and gossip; because 
there are so few revelations of the secrets, social and political, which 
the poet of the people must have known, and so few criticisms of noted 
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men and women with whom he came in contact. They had supposed 
that, after Béranger’s departure, the stores of his journals and letters 
would open a mass of facts which in life his kindly temper suppressed. 
But they have found that he has said nothing more from “ beyond his 
tomb,” than he said on this side of it. He has not imitated Chateau- 
briand in gratifying curiosity by posthumous revelations, of which in 
life he was not willing to meet the responsibility. His posthumous 
biography is true to the spirit of the man. Te tells all about himself 
that he thinks ought to be known, all that will help to explain his acts 
and illustrate his character, and nothing about others that can hurt the 
feelings of friends, or show him as an enemy, a censor, or a cynic. 
Clearness, frankness, and good humor are the characteristics (and, in 
our view, the signal merits) of Beranger’s personal narrative. If it 
tells only what was known before, it tells this in an authentic and 
natural way, and in a style of inimitable grace, as much superior to 
the “ Confessions ” of Lamartine as the lyrics of the patriot are superior 
to the effusions of the sentimentalist. The biography does not include 
the latter years of Béranger’s life. It bears the date of 1840. To 
supply the deficiency, we have the poet’s later songs, in which the force 
of his life adequately shows itself. These songs, the work of age, bear 
no mark of declining power. They are as fresh and bright as the 
stanzas which animated the people in the days of the First Empire 
and the Restoration. Their spirit is the same, their fire is the same. 
Nearly a hundred are given, besides fragments of others contained in 
the biography. 

Not the least valuable part of this rich volume is the Appendix, con- 
taining Béranger’s correspondence with some of the French notables, 
particularly with Lamennais and Chateaubriand. These letters show 
his true, brave, and incorruptible spirit. Some fifty pages of “notes,” 
too, drawn up by the poet’s own hand, are added, explaining the occa- 
sion and meaning of the songs published by him before 1825. More 
than one suspicion is removed, and more than one pet theory ex- 


ploded, by these instructive notes. 


11.— Les Squatters, — La Clairitre du Bois des Hoques. Par Ga- 
BRIEL Ferry. Paris. 1858. 12mo. pp. 259. 


“Gapriet Ferry” is the nom de plume of Count Louis de Belle- 
mare, who bears a name already celebrated in French literature, and 
needs no fictitious designation to give popularity to his writings. In 
the volume which we notice there are two stories. One of these, 
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“The Glade in the Forest of Hogues,” is chiefly remarkable for its 
finished and chaste style, and the familiarity which it shows with the 
less known antiquities of France. The other is a story which will be 
very attractive to American readers, for the pictures of life which it 
gives in the backwoods of Virginia, on the Ohio and Mississippi 
steamers, on the prairies, and at the mines of California. Following 
a fine description of San Francisco and its bay, the story opens with 
the voyage of a young Frenchman from Havre, by way of New 
Orleans and the rivers, to take possession of a claim of five hundred 
acres of land in Western Virginia, which had been pledged to him as 
security for a friendly loan. After several experiences, which are 
graphically told, the village of Guyandot is reached, and the new immi- 
grant learns for the first time the broad difference between “owning a 
claim” and possessing the land. Ile finds the original word * squat- 
ter” practically illustrated on his own domain, and discovers that, 
before he can live there, he must win his place by desperate fighting. 
Fortunately, on the very night before the morning when the fight is 
to take place, a newspaper comes into the squatter’s cabin, which tells 
about California and its gold, and makes the squatter now as eager to 
leave his unlawful home as he was before obstinately determined to 
hold it. The combat is relinquished, the squatter and his family set 
off at once, and the Frenchman takes solemn and solitary possession 
of his broad territory. But the bright eyes of the squatter’s daughter 
disturb his dreams, and he finds that the free life of a Virginian land- 
holder is too grandly dull. In a few weeks, he is following the family, 
bound, though with a different motive, to the same Western Colchis 
and Pactolus. He joins a caravan at St. Louis, meets with various 
adventures on the prairies, and finally overtakes the family of his 
squatter friend in season to make common cause with them in the 
mining district, and to protect them from the dangers which he had 
discovered to be impending over them. He does not succeed, how- 
ever, in preventing a murder and its terrible vengeance, and he comes 
away in the end disgusted, without marrying the damsel who had al- 
lured him to such scenes of barbarity. The story is not sufficiently 
complete to satisfy practised novel-readers, and it does not come out 
exactly right. But as a series of American sketches, not too highly 
colored, yet strongly enough drawn to make them distinct, it shows 
great ability. The brilliant writer, who in the current numbers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes is showing up the gravities and gayeties of 
Kentucky life, may have more wit; but his description cannot be con- 
sidered as much better than amusing extravaganza. Gabriel Ferry’s 
statements are veracious, in his account both of customs and of charac- 
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ter. The scenes, the acts, and the men are all genuine. Hunting 
the buffalo and tracking the bear are as truly described as the lying in 
wait for the Mexican thief or the stern execution of Lynch Law. The 
story ought to be translated. 


12.— Republic of the West. Order and Progress. The Catechism 
of Positivism; or, Summary Exposition of the Universal Religion. 
In Thirteen Systematic Conversations between a Woman and a Priest 
of Humanity. By AvGuste Comte. Translated from the French. 
By Ricuarp Conereve. London: John Chapman. 1858. 16mo. 
pp. 428. 


As an exact reasoner and a demonstrator of facts, Comte is entitled 
to rank with the greatest minds of this century. In his larger works, 
the extent of his knowledge and the ability of his criticism seemed al- 
most to excuse his repulsive theories. But in this condensed catechism 
the worthlessness and folly of his system appear in bold relief. There 
is no beauty in this substitute for faith and for society, which he so 
confidently offers. There is no charm in this abstract humanity, which 
he presents to us in the stead of a God, — in this subjective, unconscious 
immortality, which he sets in the place of the Christian doctrine of 
spiritual life, — in this exaltation of feminine sentiment above masculine 
thought. Very few who read this “ Catechism of Positive Philosophy ” 
will accept its doctrine, even if they understand its positions and its 
teaching. Comte labors to make his scheme seem rational, as well as 
any abstract reasoner can; but he will hardly persuade men of sound 
mind that such a scheme is desirable, if it were possible; or possible, 
if it were desirable. The reorganization of society which he proposes, 
is too exclusively scientific to have any show of practicability ; and his 
book, therefore, can be regarded only as a curious specimen of mis- 
directed human ingenuity. It cannot be treated with contempt; for 
its tone is earnest, sincere, and charitable. Its moral standard is not 
low, though it is-far enough from being Christian. In the disinterested- 
ness of its maxims, teaching that the great end of man is to live for his 
fellow-men, there is a sort of sublimity, which the details of the scheme 
unfortunately destroy. The grandeur of the thought is quite lost, when 
all its proportions are drawn out with mathematical exactness, and 
when all mystic elements, all individual freedom and spontaneity, are 
so carefully eliminated. The Catalogue of the Positivist Library, for 
instance, utterly loses dignity when one learns that it contains just one 
hundred and fitty volumes, in four departments, thirty in Poetry, thirty 
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in Science, sixty in History, and thirty in Synthesis. The Positivist 
Calendar, with its five hundred and fifty-six names of great men, 
suggests the question, whether these exhaust the list of those who 
are entitled to regulate the days of the year. The table is very 
ingeniously arranged, but on the whole the old names of the days and 
months are to be preferred. We must own, however, that Comte 
has made a catholic selection, and has impartially distributed his 
posthumous honors, and his tables may be studied as an excellent 
mnemonic exercise. 

But apart from the unsatisfactory impression left by its theorizing, 
this Catechism of Comte has worth in awakening thought. It tells 
truth about many systems that exist, and gives hints of work which 
may be carried out without forsaking existing institutions. The chap- 
ter on “The General History of Religion” is very valuable. Few 
more candid observers have written upon the progess of society and 
the past work of man than Auguste Comte, atheist as he was called, 
and atheist as he professed to be. 


13.— Quackery Unmasked, or a Consideration of the most Prominent 
Empirical Schemes of the Present Time, with an Enumeration of 
some of the Causes which contribute to their Support. By Danter 
Kine, M.D. Boston. Printed by David Clapp. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 334. 


Ir does not fall within our province to discuss the opinions of this 
volume. Without taking sides for or against the various forms of em- 
pirical medicine upon which Dr. King makes so vigorous an onslaught, 
we may fairly speak with high praise of the literary merits of his book. 
It is well worth the reading even of those who may not agree with its 
conclusions, The author is not a zealot nor a bigot, not a blind conser- 
vative in the science of medicine, but a clear-sighted, fair-minded man, 
who is ready to try novelties honestly, and to judge them by the tests of 
logic, experiment, and common sense. He has reasons to give for re- 
jecting the prevalent “improved” methods; and no homeopathist can 
complain that Hahnemann and his school are condemned without a 
hearing. Their own approved documents are used in the decision of 
their claims, and not any loose charges of prejudiced opponents. In his 
anxiety to make thorough work, Dr. King, in fact, quotes much more 
largely from the homceopathic manuals than is necessary for his argu- 
ment. In discussing homeopathy, — for this is the scheme to which most 
of his attention is given, — he deals with the radical maxim, Similia 
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similibus curantur, and the analogies used to sustain it, and attempts to 
show that these analogies fail in a very important respect, that they 
prove a great deal too much, and that they are more than balanced by 
analogies of an opposite kind. Te then tries to reduce to an absurdity 
the theory of the power of infinitely small doses, and contends that in 
actual practice homeopathic doctors are compelled to forsake that the- 
ory. Ie discusses also the connection of homeopathy with theology, — 
a subject which we do not remember to have seen treated by any pre- 
vious writer. THe asserts that the system, on the continent of Europe 
where it originated, if not in England and America, is in process of 
rapid and sure decline, and is regarded by scientific men as fallacious. 
Though Dr. King uses strong and clear language in speaking of the 
system which he cannot receive, and points out its weaknesses with a 
hearty good-will, he does not use vituperation, and keeps his temper 
well. 

The single chapter on Hydropathy, the water and the hunger cure, 
opens with a fanciful and appropriate paragraph, which leaves us to 
think that the author has a vein of poetry in him which he might work 
if he chose. The chapter is, throughout, so entertaining, that it seems 
too short. In succeeding chapters the subjects of Thomsonianism, Fe- 
male Physicians, Indian Doctors, Eclecticism, Chrono-Thermalism, and 
Natural Bone-Setters are handled, and summarily disposed of. With the 
possible exception of the chapter on Female Physicians, the author’s 
remarks on these subjects will gain the assent of all intelligent men. 
Dr. King does not object to the employment of women in some depart- 
ments of medical practice, particularly in the diseases incident to their 
own sex; but he contends that they are by constitution, and by laws of 
intrinsie propriety, not adapted to the various labors of the physician’s 
calling. He would have them remain useful assistants to regular phy- 
sicians, rather than assume the duty of principals. 

The last third part of the volume abounds in valuable observations. 
The titles of its chapters — The Press, Female Influence, Professional 
Discord, Clerical Influence, Vagrant Quacks, Nostrum Recommenda- 
tions, Allopathy, The Low Standard of Professional Acquirement, 
The Insufliciency of Medicine —indicate the variety and interest of 
the thoughts which are suggested. Dr. King justly refers the great 
success of empirical schemes to the willingness of the press — not the 
secular only, but the religious as well —to circulate their advertise- 
ments and puffs. He does not, as we think, exaggerate the influence 
of the clerical profession in their patronage of quacks and nostrums ; 
and we heartily sympathize in the complaint of the regular medical 
profession, who work with the clergy and for them so freely, that the 
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clergy so often directly work against them and in favor of pretenders. 
Great injustice is done, when clergymen lend the sanction of their 
names to patent medicines, or in any way go out of their sphere to up- 
hold one or another form of irregular medical practice. 

This book of Dr. King, carefully prepared as it is, deserves a larger 
notice than we are here able to give it. It will doubtless be reviewed 
by competent hands in the medical journals of the country. It is a 
book which those who agree with its views ought to assist in circulat- 
ing, and it is able enough to need a strong man on the homeopathic 
side to answer it. Good taste is rarely violated in its composition, and 
it is impossible for any man to write more earnestly, or to state his case 
more clearly. The Preface is modest, and makes for the volume an 
apology which it does not need. 


14.— The Day after To-morrow ; or Fata Morgana: containing the 
Opinions of Mr. Serceant Maver, JZ P. for Boldborough, on the 
Future State of the British Nation, and of the Human Race. Fdited 
by Witt1am Der Tyne, of the Inner Temple. London: G. Rout- 
ledge & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 451. 


Aw odd book with an odd title is The Day after To-morrow. The 
tediousness of its first chapters, and the intolerable vexation of its frag- 
mentary sentences, are a serious drawback upon the pleasure of study- 
ing its pages. It is necessary to get used to the manner of Mr. Ser- 
geant Mallet, before one can either understand his meaning or enjoy 
his wisdom. But when you have reconciled yourself to the expression, 
you will find the material to be good. The accessories to the monologue 
— soldiers, sportsmen, chaplain, and dogs —are of no use whatever. 
They only annoy us by their presence. The substance of the volume 
is a series of discourses, fantastically put together, on the World's 
Workshop, — Government by Representatives, — the House of Com- 
mons, — the House of Lords, — the Throne, — the Press, —the Church, 
—the Metropolis, — Foreign States,—ihe Inner Life,—the Pub- 
lie Service, —and India, — the whole concluded by a Picture of the 
Earth as seen from the Moon. In these several discourses there are a 
great many noble sentiments and striking thoughts, with not a little 
that is affected, obscure, and trifling. Mr. Sergeant Mallet is too am- 
bitious in his dialeet, and imagines that by dressing up commonplaces 
in a semi-transcendental verbiage, he can make them profound and origi- 
nal utterances. Most of his observations are true; but a great deal 
that he enunciates as new truth is old truth. The ablest discourses are 
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those on “The Church” and “The Inner Life”; but there are very 
few pages in the book in which some bright word is not said. Hun- 
dreds of aphorisms and proverbs might be borrowed from it. The good 
Sergeant evidently wants to be considered as a cynic, and has taken 
Carlyle for a model so far as he has taken any model. But his nature 
is genial, his tone is healthy, and it is evident that fault-finding is not 
his real vocation. Tis scolding is forced, while his praise is frank and 
spontaneous. He sees a great many defects in the existing institutions 
of England ; but there is nothing, after all, which he would have radically 
changed. Government by King, Lords, and Commons, on the whole, 
is best, though the King may be a powerless puppet, the Lords a poor 
shadow of the ancient aristocracy, and the Commons an assembly of 
factions. Even in the union of church and state the Sergeant is in 
some sort a believer. 

The most remarkable thing abqut the book is its exuberance of fan- 
cies and comparisons. It seems impossible for the author to say any- 
thing simply or in common words. There is a perpetual glitter and 
confusion of metaphorical speech, which first bewilders, then amazes, 
and at last fascinates the reader. And between these metaphors 
there is usually no near connection. A half-dozen very diverse forms 
of expressing the same idea will occur in a single paragraph. Such 
a passage as the following, from the discourse on the Church, is a fair 
specimen of the Sergeant’s style. 


** The controversy of sword and word for three hundred years should have 
taught many lessons. The vast voleanic European earthquake, with its spouted 
fountains of fire and of mud, should be spent. The lava, the ashes, and the 
water should alike be cold. It broke the bands of the great Church dome, and 
the iron still lies in the ground. Happily, Christianity can exist in almost any 
form and under any difficulties. Otherwise it must have been dead as Druid- 
ism. Have men learned at last that the combats of the centuries have often 
resembled that ef the two knights, who in their mutual defeat discovered that 
the figure had two sides and two colors! — or that of Tancred against his be- 
trothed! — or that of the Greeks at Troy for the dead corpse’ — or of the 
raging bulls against the rags? — or of the last of the knights against the wind- 
mills! — or of Ajax against the sheep? If they have not learned this, then the 
happy hour is not yet come. Let them have another round or two and then 


finish the bottle.” 

The discourse on “ The Throne” is as full of wit as a sermon of Dr. 
South, and as full of learning as a homily of Jeremy Taylor. Some of 
the fun sounds rather irreverent. 


** You must keep now,” says the Sergeant, ‘‘this pageant of royalty out 
of sight, for fear of open laughter, lest much familiarity should beget contempt. 
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When royalty is shown in public it is done hastily, as if it were still under age, 
or in a hopeless state of sickness. It travels at express speed on the railways. 
Hence the elaborate machinery of court usages for keeping out the imper- 
tinent crowd. In America, it will rush in and slap the President on his back 
in his own house. Here the mob is as large, but it must be in grand costume. 
The weaker the sceptre, the stronger must be the chamberlain’s stick to beat 


back the rabble.’’ 


15.— Church and Congregation: a Plea for their Unity. By C. A. 
Bartor. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1858. I6mo. pp. 336, 


Tue title of this book sufliciently defines its scope and aim. It 
undoubtedly is the long and deep reproach and guilt of Christendom, 
that multitudes, who so far acknowledge the Divine mission and au- 
thority of the Saviour as to be the supporters and constant attendants 
of Christian worship, should refuse compliance with his dying request, 
and turn away from the festival that commemorates his love ; that bar- 
riers of a merely conventional character should exclude or deter from 
that service any who could bring to it grateful hearts; and that the 
children of the Church should grow up and enter active life as 
aliens from it rather than as its members. This condition of things 
every right-minded Christian regrets, and would gladly reverse. But 
the question remains open, whether the communion-service would receive 
a larger number of sincere participants than it now has, were it made 
no longer a separate service, but a part of the order of worship for the 
whole congregation. That a rite so tenderly significant should become 
an unmeaning form, to be observed with no more seriousness of pur- 
pose than that with which many take their seats in the house of wor- 
ship, none could wish. But that it should be observed by all who 
could make it the expression and the nutriment of sincere religious 
feeling is, we doubt not, the desire of enlightened Christians of every 
denomination; and this, as we understand, is the object which Mr. 
Bariol would further in the book now before us. He regards the 
observance of the rite in the presence of the entire congregation, and 
with no recognized discrimination between communicants and non- 
communicants, as the best mode of effecting this end. We are strongly 
moved, yet not convinced, by his arguments. It is a question which 
prolonged experiment alone can determine; and the experiment could 
be made under no better auspices than his. To be fairly tried, it must 
be conducted under ministrations which present only the highest stand- 
ard of Christian character, and which preserve the sacramental pres- 
tige of the commemorative rite inviolate. But whether the book 
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produce conviction or not, it cannot fail to impress, instruct, and edify 
its readers. If it seeks to obliterate the distinction between the Church 
and the world, it is not by secularizing the Church, but by sanctifying 
the world. Its aim is not to tread down, but to enlarge and enrich 
the sanctuary. It is the expression of a noble endeavor to level up- 
ward the entire realm of home, business, society, and state. It would 
reverse the sacrilege of the Jewish traders, and make the house of 
merchandise our Father’s house. Its successive chapters are unsur- 
passed in the outflow of glowing, fervent, pathetic, persuasive Christian 
eloquence, in the sublime portraiture of the Saviour’s love, in the ex- 
hibition of the scope, claims, and bonds of human brotherhood, and in 
earnest pleadings for the highest form of religious self-consecration. 
Without artifice or effort, the author’s thought runs often into an 
almost lyric mould, and spreads itself into an anthem or canticle of 
sweet and touching melody, now plaintive, now jubilant. If the work 
does not multiply converts to the author’s method of administration, it 
can hardly fail in numerous individual instances to effect his purpose, 
by awakening devout thought and holy resolution, and bringing to the 
altar those who else might have remained in the congregation, yet not 
of the Church. 


16.— Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Perer Bayne, M. A. 
Second Series. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. 12mo, pp. 
392. 


Tuere is no need of our repeating the eulogy, which we put on 
record on the appearance of Mr. Bayne’s earlier volumes. He is 
still a young man, and in this volume we feel that his is, and we trust 
will long continue to be, a culminating fame. With no diminution of 
his previous merits, we discern here, as we think, less exuberance of 
ornamental rhetoric, more careful discrimination, and a more syste- 
matic arrangement of thought. His essay on Kingsley strikes us as a 
masterpiece of appreciative criticism. That on Macaulay has no less of 
truth and eloquence, though the subject demands less of chiaro ’seuro 
delineation. That on Coleridge seems to us eminently just and ade- 
quate. The closing paper is an able, elaborate, and successful defence 
of Hugh Miller’s * Testimony of the Rocks” against the attack upon it 
in the North British Review. The Essays in the volume are eleven 
in number, all on subjects of enduring interest, and no one of them 
ean fail to add to the author's permanent reputation. We are glad to 
find a preliminary notice of the author’s personal history, from which it 
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appears that his mind was formed under the influence of Sir William 
Hamilton. Of Carlyle he writes: “The influence exerted by him 
upon my style and modes of thought is as powerful as my mind was 
capable of receiving ; yet my dissent from his opinions is thorough and 
total.” 


17.— YNEPIAOY AOTOS EMITAMIOS. The Funeral Oration of Hy- 
perides over Leosthenes and his Comrades in the Lamian War. The 
Fragments of the Greek Text now first edited from a Papyrus in 
the British Museum. With Notes and an Introduction, and an En- 
graved Fae-simile of the whole Papyrus ; to which are added the Frag- 
ments of the Oration cited by Ancient Writers. By Cuvurcni. 
Banineron, B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1858. Folio. pp. 31. Col- 
umns of Lith. Engraving, 14. 


Wuen the article on Hyperides — by Dr. Schmitz of Edinburgh — 
in Smith’s Dictionary was written, there were known to exist, of the 
seventy-seven orations attributed to Hyperides, only a few fragments, 
most of them in the form of quotations. Since that time no less than 
four of his orations have been discovered on papyrus at Thebes. Most 
important of these, in its historical bearing, is his Oration against De- 
mosthenes, whose intimate friend he had long been and was subse- 
quently, but whose public accuser, in connection with the corruption 
of many prominent citizens of Athens by Harpalus, he became, either 
by an appointment which he could not evade, by the impulse of a patri- 
otism stronger than friendship, or in order to save the accused from 
harsher treatment at other hands. Of all these orations Mr. Babington 
has been the editor. The one now before us was found “ broken into 
many fragments, which were loose and in disorder.” There was later 
writing on the back, which was of important aid in arranging the frag- 
ments. The editor has succeeded in uniting the largest portion of the 
manuscript into a continuous discourse, — not, however, without numer- 
ous breaks ; for old papyrus crumbles under the very touch. These 
breaks are supplied hypothetically in the modernized text which 
accompanies the fac-simile. The opening sentence of the oration is 
preserved in “three fragments which precisely fit into each other.” 
The close is wanting in this copy; but, fortunately, it has come down 
to us in that wonderful miscellany of Stobeus, whose “ elegant ex- 
tracts” have preserved with his own name specimens of some hun- 
dreds of writers else unknown. Mr. Babington judges from the orator’s 
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promise of brevity at the outset, and from the topies successively treated, 
that the Thebes papyrus and the extract of Stobwus furnish very nearly 
the whole oration. The death of Leosthenes under the walls of La- 
mia occurred in 323 B. C., and his interment with his comrades in the 
Cerameicus the following year. The copy now published cannot be less 
than seventeen, and may be twenty, centuries old. 

This oration justifies the traditional fame of Hyperides. It is 
strongly Demosthenean in its style, nor could it well have been other- 
wise; for there was but one tone of thought and sentiment which could 
then find voice in the public eloquence of Athens, and the prince of or- 
ators no less surely was formed by his age than he gave lustre to it. 
Ile was but the prolocutor of his fellow-patriots; he but poured forth 
in burning words, in measured cadence, and with unequalled energy of 
utterance, the passions that glowed in a myriad of souls; and it was 
only as other orators could give forceful expression to the same passions, 
that they could obtain the public ear. In all exciting political eras 
there is this sameness in the topics and the tone of popular oratory, be- 
cause the orator at such a period, whatever creative powers he may 
possess, can employ them, not to invent or shape the materials of his 
discourse, but only to intensify the thoughts of which he is made the 


spokesman. 


18.—A Few Verses for a Few Friends. Boston. 1858. 16mo. 


pp. 73. 

We know not whether usage sanctions the public expression of our 
thanks for an unpublished book ; but this is so charming a little volume, 
that we do not like to let its appearance pass unchronicled. It is a col- 
lection of poems, partly reprinted, partly new, by the man, not of 
“few,” but of many “friends,” James T. Fields, to whose judgment, 
taste, skill, enterprise, and generosity as a publisher, the American lit- 
erary world is indebted to a larger amount, in more various directions, 
and in more numerous ways, than could be easily or briefly set forth. 
This book itself, apart from its contents, is a poem. In paper, type, 
edging, and ornament, — in all the variable details of mechanical execu- 
tion, —it vindicates its title to be termed a work of high art. The 
poems it contains are gems well worthy their setting, — pure thought, 
genial feeling, tender remembrance, and lambent fancy, in natural 
measures and easy rhythm,—such poems as always win a higher 
fame than they seek, and are best appreciated by those whose verdict 


is of the most significant import. 
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19.— Poems by Grorce P. Morris. With Illustrations by Weir 
and Dartry. Engraved by American Artists. Fourth Edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 8vo. pp. 365. 


Tue successful lyric poet has it in his power to be among the great- 
est benefactors of his own and coming ages. What men sing, strikes 
deeper into the soul than what they read. Blessings then be on the 
song-writer, who marries rhythm, rhyme, and melody to none but pure 
thought and generous feeling. This merit richly belongs to Mr. Mor- 
ris. He has written odes and songs for a wide diversity of occasions, 
temperaments, and modes of feeling, from grave to gay, without ever 
pandering to a low taste, or giving voice to an unworthy sentiment. 
The popularity of his lyrics is the surest testimony to their poetic 
worth. No verse that is not at once sweet in sound, and imaginative 
in sense, — no verse that falls below a somewhat exclusive definition of 
true poetry,— can float smoothly and gracefully on a well-woven melody, 
or take strong hold on the hearts of a people. There are some of the 
songs in this collection that are heard through the land, and cannot but 
live for generations ; for they touch the universal heart. Mr. Morris 
has an easy command of rhythm and metre. His verses are music to 
the ear, as well as poetry to the inward sense. They are not such 
verses as feebly suit existing melodies, but such as would of themselves 
inspire and reward the musical composer, and could not fail to pre- 
scribe and enforce at his hand, each its appropriate style of treatment. 
They commonly seize on the one central idea of the occasion or theme, 
give perfect unity to its expression, and group around it just those sub- 
sidiary thoughts that render it more emphatic. Though many of the 
pieces in this volume are not songs, there are hardly any of them that 
might not be sung. They are all short, yet without being fragmentary. 
They are miscellaneous and unconnected, except that the last sixty 

ges are occupied by “The Maid of Saxony,” a brilliant and success- 
ful opera, in which the songs are bound together by a thread of spirited 
dialogue in prose. The volume contains not a few pieces that are 
familiar to every ear, such as “ Woodman, spare that tree,” and “ Near 
the lake where drooped the willow.” Among those that are new to 
us, though perhaps well known to many of our readers, we quote the 
following, inscribed “The Evergreen.” 


* Love cannot be the aloe-tree, 
Whose bloom but once is seen ; 
Go search the grove — the tree of love 
Is sure the evergreen : 
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For that ’s the same, in leaf or frame, 
*Neath cold or sunny skies ; 

You take the ground its roots have bound, 
Or it, transplanted, dies! 


** That love thus shoots, and firmly roots 

In woman’s heart, we see ; 

Through smiles and tears in afier-years 
It grows a fadeless tree. 

The tree of love, all trees above, 
For ever may be seen, 

In summer’s bloom or winter’s gloom, 
A hardy evergreen,’’— p. 136. 


It seems to us that there is as much of true poetry as of pious senti- 
ment in these “ Lines on the Burial of Mrs. Mary L. Ward.” 


‘* The knell was tolled — the requiem sung, 
The solemn burial-service read ; 
And tributes from the heart and tongue 
Were rendered to the dead. 


** The dead? — Religion answers, ‘ No! 
She is not dead — she cannot die! 
A Christian left this vale of woe ! — 
An angel lives on high!’ 


** The earth upon her coffin-lid 
Sounded a hollow, harsh adieu ! 
The mound arose, and she was hid 
For ever from the view! 


** For ever! — Drearily the thought 
Passed, like an ice-bolt, through the brain ; 
When Faith the recollection brought 
That we shall meet again. 


‘*The mourners wound their silent way 
Adown the mountain's gentle slope, 
Which, basking in the smile of May, 
Looked cheerfully as hope. 


** As hope! — What hope *— That boundless One 
God in His love and merey gave ; 
Which brightens, with salvation’s sun, 
The darkness of the grave." — pp. 219, 220. 
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20. — History of the United States, from the Discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent. By Grorce Bancrorr. Vol. VII. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 435. 


We hope in our next number to make this volume the text of an 
extended article, and shall therefore notice it now with the utmost 
brevity. It comprises the most eventful period of our history, that 
from May, 1774, to the termination of the Bunker Hill battle, or from 
the time when altered relations with the mother country were inevita- 
ble, to the conflict which, not indeed as our fathers saw, but as we see, 
made separation from her certain. The painstaking minuteness of de- 
tail involved in transactions that have left such copious materials for 
history, would have made almost any other writer dull; in Mr. Ban- 
croft it has only repressed the tendency to an oratorical style, without 
impairing the vividness of his portraiture or checking the vivacity of 
his narrative. Of course, in times that have bequeathed to us their 
favoritisms and animosities, there is room for dissent from some of the 
historian’s views as to the relative importance of different agencies in 
the common cause, and such dissent, so far as we find ground for it, 
we reserve the liberty of expressing and defending. 


21. — History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; with Notices of its Principal Framers. 
By Georce Ticknor Curtis. Vol. Il. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1858, 8vo. pp. 653. 


Tue contributor who has promised to review this work is now 
absent from the country, and we await his return for an adequate ex- 
hibition of its merits. Meanwhile we would say, that in fulness and 
explicitness of detail, clearness of method, impartiality of statement, 
and the pervading spirit of reverence and love for the Constitution 
and the Union, Mr. Curtis has equalled the highest expectations of 
his friends and the demands of the theme. His History must take its 
place among the standard works in its department; and while it will 
be read with unflagging interest, its copious index fits it to be a perma- 
nent reference-book as to the whole ground that it covers. In these 
days of latitudinarian construction, we cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of easy access to the fountains of our fundamental law, and those 
fountains lie beyond and above the Constitution itself, in the animus of 
its founders, as expressed in their debates, claims, concessions, and com- 
promises. 
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22.— Wyoming ; its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic Ad- 
ventures. By Grorce Peck, D. D. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 432. 


Tre unsurpassed beauty of the Wyoming valley, the savage out- 
rages by the combined British and Indian forces of which it was the 
theatre in the war of the Revolution, the subsequent controversy waged 
so fiercely for its jurisdiction between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 
and its recent transformation by the opening of its mineral treasures, 
render its history eventful and exciting. In the book before us, this 
history is given with an ample array of documentary evidence, and 
that on both sides where there is conflicting testimony. The resi- 
due of the volume is occupied with personal sketches and narratives, 
some of them generally interesting from the strongly marked charac- 
ter of the persons described, and the uniqueness of their adventures 
and experiences, all of them of local value, as embodying in an au- 
thentic form such traditions as attach men to their soil, and such 
memories of the fathers as sustain an honest ambition in the children. 
The work is well and lovingly wrought, in an easy and unambitious 
style, and evidently with a conscientious regard to truth and fact. The 
numerous illustrations, though not of a high order of art, are of well- 
chosen subjects, and seldom fail to convey a clear idea of the scenes 
and countenances they portray. 


23.— History of Eastern Vermont, from its Earliest Settlement to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. With a Biographical Chapter and 
Appendixes. By Bensamis H. Hatt. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 799. 


So rife from the very first has been the spirit of freedom among the 
New England people, and so large was the authority conceded to, or 
usurped by, their local organizations, that every section, county, and 
village possesses ample materials for a more copious history than could 
be written of a great nation, bound together by the constriction of arbi- 
trary power, and made to move ever as one body under a single con- 
trolling will. The early and lengthened conflict of jurisdiction between 
New York and New Hampshire, as regards the largest part of what is 
now Vermont, tended to make it peculiarly a region of fierce strife, bit- 
ter feuds, and often of open violence, whether under or against the forms 
of law. Such discipline no doubt developed in the Vermont character 
the hardihood and energy which, under more peaceful auspices and 
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with culture of a higher order, now lend their strength to every cause 
of freedom, humanity, and progress, and have given the State an envi- 
able reputation for political firmness and uprightness, —a reputation 
which must have its sources in scattered villages and isolated farm- 
houses. The ponderous volume before us is full of exciting incident, 
and of the play of such passions and the exercise of such virtues as on 
an extended theatre produce world-famous conspirators, traitors, heroes, 
and patriots. The author sustains himself throughout with unflagging 
spirit, and his book will be read with unwearying interest. Not the 
least engaging portion of the work is an extended biographical chapter, 
which records all that tradition has transmitted of some thirty or forty 
of the chief citizens of Eastern Vermont during the last century, with 
autographs and portraits where they could be procured. Among these 
sketches we have read with peculiar interest quite a full biography of 
Royall Tyler, who had few equals, no superiors, among the wits of his 
day, —a more marked distinction, probably, than he possessed either 
at the bar or on the bench. 


24.—Old New York: or, Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years, Be- 
ing an Enlarged and Revised Edition of the Anniversary Discourse 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, November 17, 1857. 
By Joun W. Franets, M. D., LL.D. New York: Charles Roe. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 384. 


Few authors or books can afford to dispense with method; here, 
however, we have a book, which is altogether the more racy and at- 
tractive for the lack of method. In every attribute but that of dulness 
Dr. Francis is a Nestor among the literary and cultivated men of New 
York. For the last sixty years intimately conversant with the leading 
personages of the city, with large sympathies, with extensive social con- 
nections, a public-spirited citizen, a judicious philanthropist, a recognized 
friend of letters and the arts, an honored member of an influential profes- 
sion, a cultivator of science, —now, in old age, clinging indeed to what is 
good in the past, but with a hospitable mind and heart for all that is 
better in the present, and with a hopefulness made wise, but not weak, 
by experience, — he is the very man we need to throw the shuttle be- 
tween the former times and our own. On the inauguration of the new 
and beautiful building erected for the New York Historical Society, he 
was the orator of the day. In preparing for this duty, he wrote out his 
remembrances of New York as it was sixty years ago, of the processes 
of change and growth by which from the seaport of a State it has be- 

24° 
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come the metropolis of a continent, of the men of the last century, and 
of those of the two intervening generations who are no longer among 
the living. ‘This volume was the result; the Discourse as actually de- 
livered can have comprised but a small part of it. Dr. Francis writes 
as he might have told the story in successive sittings, bound by no pre- 
arranged order, but letting each name or topic suggest that which sue- 
ceeds. The style is colloquial, by which we do not mean slipshod, but 
unartificial, — the style in which one may talk, who adds to the fluent 
speech that is the gift and grace of nature the culture of a scholar and 
a gentleman. <A large part of the narrative is necessarily personal ; 
and here we have perpetual reason to admire the author's kind, genial, 
tolerant spirit, his liberal standard of judgment, his reluctance to cen- 
sure, and readiness to approve and praise. Not that he lacks keen dis- 
crimination ; on the other hand, his friendly coloring marks differ- 
ences as broad as are often designated by the extremes of light and 
shadow; but moral delinquencies alone provoke his censure, — di- 
versities of taste, sect, opinion, party, in no wise detract from his esti- 
mate of men’s worth, ability, or usefulness. In fine, he presents the 
attractive spectacle of one to whom many years have brought their ripe 
maturity of wisdom, and conferred all that can make the aged vener- 
able, without chilling a single generous sentiment, or clouding in the 
least the sunshine that hung over him “ sixty years” ago. 


25.— Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the Steamboat. By Tnompe- 
son Westcorr. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 4105. 


Tuts is an interesting, but a very painful biography. That John 
Fitch made successful experiments in steam-navigation twenty-one 
years before Fulton’s boat on the Hudson astonished the world, is be- 
yond a doubt; but that his discovery was thrown aside and almost for- 
gotten, was, we cannot help believing, because he had not the moral 
endowments requisite to inspire confidence. As regards pecuniary 
matters he was rigidly upright, and this is no mean praise; but with 
that exception there seems to have been in his character no one trait 
which could be admired. A renegade husband and father, an Ish- 
maelite in society, bristling with porcupine individualities, an inveterate 
complainer, with growing years sinking into beastly sottishness,* and 


* His biographer says, “It is believed he was not a drunkard”; but Hon. Rob- 
ert Wickliffe writes, that he saw two instruments, by each of which Fitch conveyed 
one hundred and fifty acres of land to the tavern-keeper with whom he boarded at 
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at length terminating life by deliberate suicide, it cannot be a subject 
of surprise that, in an undertaking which demanded strong associated 
effort, he should have found little and brief sympathy and furtherance. 
The book will well reward perusal; for many of his personal adven- 
tures are stranger than most fiction, while the details with reference to 
the early history of steam-navigation are copious, and bear all the 
marks of diligent and thorough research. 


26.— Rome: its Churches, its Charities, and its Schools. By the 
Rev. Witiiam HH. LL.D., M.A., Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; Member of the Archeological Society of Great Britain. New 
York: Edward Dunigan and Brother. 1858. 12mo. pp. 452. 


Rome has more than one aspect; yet in books of travel we com- 
monly see but one. The pious Protestant, if he have at the same time 
classic culture, bends with reverence over the dust and rubbish heaps 
which are all that remains of Pagan Rome; confesses the vastness, but 
doubts the symmetry, of St. Peter’s; finds the ecclesiastics mercenary 
and dissipated, the people wretched, society almost disintegrated, enter- 
prise effete, intelligence dead. To all this there must be a reversed side. 
Nay, in full proportion to the unexaggerated truth of what Protestants 
allege as to Rome, there must needs be somewhere in the body politie a 
counterpoise of strength, beauty, and purity; else decomposition and 
the last stages of decay had long ago been passed. That counterpoise 
exists precisely where no Protestant can see it, in those portions of the 
life of the Church which are the least open to the world’s eye. The 
Roman Catholic from abroad, on the other hand, seeks out first of all 
the highest forms of ecclesiastical worth and devotion among the living, 
while canonized memories consecrate for him every church and altar, 
and make the very dust of the city holy ground. It was with such feel- 
ings that Dr. Nelligan visited Rome. The result is before us, and we 
regard it not only as deeply interesting, but as of very high value in its 
wsthetic and its moral bearings. We have descriptions of churches by 
one who is impressed by the spiritual glory that hangs over them, and 
of ceremonies by one to whom they are not an unmeaning mockery, but 
the felt symbols and pledges of things spiritual and divine. We have 
several chapters on the charities of Rome, with a fair specification of the 


Bardstown, Kentucky, and among the conditions of each was the allowance to 
Fitch of a pint of whiskey a day. The second conveyance was made, because the 
pint covenanted in the first was not enough. The quart a day, we think, will jus- 
tify the terms we have used above. 
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reasons “why they have not been recorded.” The details under this head 
certainly show Rome second to no city upon earth in the number, vari- 
ety, and affluence of its institutions and agencies for the relief of want 
and suffering. Our author gives us nearly as favorable a view of the 
state and institutions of education ; he describes the penitentiary system 
as not only improved in discipline, but as connected with wise plans 
and faithful endeavors for the reformation and higher life of the crimi- 
nals; and he shows us that beyond a doubt there is, on the part of nu- 
merous bodies of ecclesiastics, (and these would of course be the least 
apt to fall in the way of foreign heretics,) a very earnest religious zeal, 
manifested equally in their devotional habits and in their labors for the 
true welfare of their community. We hope that this book will be 
generally read, both because it tells much concerning Rome which we 
are not likely to learn elsewhere, and because it does needed and mer- 
ited justice to the influence and power of our common Christianity 
under what we deem the superstitions and falsities of the dominant 
Church. 


27.— Italian Legends and Sketches. By J. W. Cummines, D.D., of 
New York. New York: Edyard Dunigan and Brother. 1858, 
12mo. pp. 275. 


Tus book is a miscellany, in prose and verse, containing in part de- 
scriptions of things as they are, in part popular legends recast in the 
author’s own imagination, and revivified by his rich and active fancy. 
They will be read with interest, the rather because, like the last-named 
book, they occupy ground with which Protestants have no first-hand 
familiarity ; and they will confer valuable assistance in acquiring a 
better knowledge of Italy, and a more candid and veracious estimate 
of what the Roman Church is, essays, and does in her own peculiar 
domicile. 


28. — Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Drawing, designed as a Texrt-Book for 
the Mechanic, Architect, Engineer, and Surveyor, comprising Geomet- 
rical Projection, Mechanical, Architectural, and Topographical Draw- 
ing, Perspective, and Isometry. Faited by W. E. Wortnen. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 410. Plates 102. 


Tus is a great and important work of its kind. Commencing with 
the modes, instruments, and canons of simple geometrical projection, it 
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describes the methods of delineating structures of every description, 
and enters into the details of every department of the art of drawing, 
as practised by the mechanic, machinist, architect, surveyor, and topog- 
rapher. Yet more, it enters into the scientific principles involved in 
the exercise of these various professions, the strength and disposition of 
materials, the laws and postulates of machinery, the styles of archi- 
tecture, the details of architectural arrangement and construction, the 
forms of specifications for masons and builders, and the theory of per- 
spective. The plates, and the still more numerous wood-cuts, are ex- 
ecuted in the highest style of art, and the volume is one of surpassing 
beauty no less than of essential utility. The publishers, in their series 
of Dictionaries and Cyclopewdias, have shown their liberal and forecast- 
ing enterprise in issuing such works as cannot be easily superseded, 
but must hold the first place, till the unanticipated discoveries and im- 
provements of coming generations shall set them aside. 


29. — History of the Inductive Sciences, from the Earliest to the Present 
Time. By Wiruiam Wuewe tt, D. D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The Third Edition, with Additions. In two volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1858. 8vo. pp. 566, 648. 


Many of our readers have long been familiar with this most thor- 
ough and comprehensive of scientific histories, and with its companion 
treatise, “The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” which finds the 
matrices and germs of these sciences in the native structure, laws of 
thought, intuitive conceptions, and innate ideas of the human mind. 
The “ History” ought to be read by every one who would acquire a 
systematic knowledge of the progress of the race; while the “ Philoso- 
phy” might demand for its comprehension habits of abstract thought 
and metaphysical research. We rejoice in this republication. It is 
worth scores of cheap and superficial compends. It will enlighten, 
where they only confuse and bewilder. It will impart solid knowledge, 
of which they give only the glimmerings and fragments. It should 
have its place in every library worthy of the name. 
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Notre to Arrticie II. 


Tue Thames Tunnel was not constructed, as erroneously stated in 
the article on Stephenson, by the present Brunel, but by his father, 
Mare Isambard Brunel. The son was assistant engineer in the work, 
but is in no wise accountable for miscalculation as to its cost or its 
prospective income. 


Note to ArTIcLE V. 


Tue benefactions of the Brown family to the Andover Theological 
Seminary were stated in the text of the article considerably below their 
actual amount. We have received the following note from Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, the author of the Memoir of Judge Phillips : — 


“Moses Brown gave $10,000 to begin with, as one of the associate 
founders, then $1,000 to the library, then $25,000 to endow a distinct 
professorship. Mrs. Brown gave at one time $300 toward furnishing 
Phillips Hall, and some other small sums. Mrs. Hale gave $4,000 to 
provide a house for the Brown Professorship, and has lately subscribed 
$1,000 more in order to help increase the salary.” 
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A Sermon addressed to the Second Presbyterian Congregation, Albany, 
Sunday Afternoon, May 9, 1858, on Occasion of the Death of the Hon. Archi- 
bald McIntyre. By William B. Sprague, D.D. Albany. 1858. 

The Reaction of a Revival upon Religion. A Sermon preached before the 
Convention of the Congregationalist Ministers of Massachusetts, on ‘Thursday, 
May 27, 1858, at the Church in Brattle Square, Boston. By George E. Ellis. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 

A Discourse on the Revival, delivered in the Universalist Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Sunday, April 18th, 1858. By A. J. Patterson. Ports- 
mouth. 1858. 

Permanent Realities of Religion, and the Present Religious Interest. A 
Sermon. By F. D. Huntington, D. D., Preacher to the University at Cam- 
bridge. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1858. 

A Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. Joseph C. Smith. Deliv- 
ered in the Channing Congregational Church, Newton, Sunday, March 28, 
1858. By Henry A. Miles. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 

Inspiration of the Bible. Integrity of Genesis. A Sermon: [with some 
Allusion to Arguments by Rev. E. M. Wheelock, of the Unitarian Chureh 
in Dover, on the Book of Genesis, with Reasons for Dissent therefrom.] De- 
livered in the Universalist Church in Dover, by Rev. T. J. Greenwood, 
April 18, 8858. Dover. 1858. 

A Discourse, delivered on the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Church of 
the Epiphany, New York, January 10, 1858. By the Rector and First Pastor, 
Rev. Lot Jones, A. M. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 1858. 

Truths for the Times. No. 1. The Reasonableness of Future, Endless 
Punishment. — No. 2. Instantaneous Conversion, and its Connection with 
Piety. — No. 3. Justification and its Consequences. Addressed to Inquirers 
and Young Converts. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., Pastor of the Essex 
Street Church, Boston. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 

Forty-first Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, with the 
Proceedings of the Board of Directors and of the Society: January 19, 1858. 
Washington. 1858. 

The Social Evil practically considered. A Paper read at a Meeting of the 
Lay and Clerical Union. By James Charles Whittehorne, Esq., B. A., of 
the Middle Temple. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. 1858. 

Harp of the West; a Poem, in Five Parts. By Hiram A. Reid. Daven- 
port: Luse, Lane, & Co. 1858. 
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The Southern Platform: or, Manual of Southern Sentiment on the Subject 
of Slavery. By Daniel R. Goodloe. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 

Letters to the President, on the Foreign and Domestic Policy of the Union, 
and its Effects, as exhibited in the Condition of the People and the State. 
By H. C. Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 8vo. 
pp- 171. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the Semiannual 
Meeting, held in Boston, April 28, 1858. Boston. 1858. 

The Purgatory of Prisoners: or an Intermediate Stage between the Prison 
and the Public; being some Account of the Practical Working of the new 
System of Penal Reformation introduced by the Board of Directors of Convict 
Prisons in Ireland. By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A., Deacon in the Dio- 
cese of Oxford. London: Joseph Masters. 1857. S8vo. pp. 150. 

Fifth Pastoral Report of Trinity Church, Pottsville, comprising the Eccle- 
siastical Year from Advent, 1856, to Advent, 1857, by the Rector. Potts- 
ville. 1858. 

Report of the Ministry at Large, in Charlestown, April, 1858. By Rev. 
O. C. Everett. Ch=rlestown. 1858. 

Private and Confidential Circular on Government Matters. The Lecompton 
Crisis. Grand Mass Meeting at Tammany Hall, Thursday evening, March 
4th, 1858, to strengthen the President; called by Stewart Brown, Henry 
Grinnell, William Whitlock, Jr., and 3100 others. 1858. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum. 
Transmitied to the Senate, February 7, 1858. Albany. 1858. 

The Future Life: an Examination of its Conditions from the New Testa- 
ment. By J. P. Blanchard. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Ministry at Large, in the City of Roxbury. 
Roxbury. 1858. 

** Honor to the Illustrious Dead.”” A Lecture in Behalf of the Mount Ver- 
non Association, delivered in the State Capitol, Nashville, Wednesday, Dee. 
4, 1857. By Richard Owen, M. D., Professor in the University of Nashville. 
Nashville. 1857. 

The Fossil Plants of the Coal Measures of the United States, with De- 
scriptions of the New Species in the Cabinet of the Pottsville Scientific 
Association. Read before the Pottsville Scientific Association, and ordered to 
be published, February 13th, 1858. Pottsville. 1858. 

Opening Ode, by Jno. R. Thompson, and Oration, by Hon. R. M. T. Han- 
ter, delivered at the Inauguration of Crawford's Equestrian Statue of Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Va., 22d February, 1858. Richmond: Macfarlane & 
Fergusson. 1858. 

The Christian Principle: its Influence upon Government. A Lecture before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Gettysburg, February 13, 1858. 
By Edward McPherson, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. Gettysburg. 1858. 

Sequel to the Statistical Details respecting the Republic of Lubec, &c. 
By the Rev. R. Everest, A. M. St. Martin’s Lane. 1858, 

Tendency of Misdirected Education and the Unbalanced Mind to produce 
Insanity. By Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester, Mass. From Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, for March, 1858. 
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Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Bowdoin College, and the Med- 
ical School of Maine: Spring Term, 1858. Brunswick. 1858. 

The Printer. Vol. 1. No.1. New York: Henry & Huntington. May, 
1858. 4to. pp. 16. 

The Bank-Note Register and Detector of Counterfeits. By Gwynne & 
Day, Bankers. No.1. New York, May 10, 1858. 4to. pp. 32. 

Silver Sutures in Surgery. The Anniversary Discourse before the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Delivered in the new Building of the Histori- 
cal Society, on the 18th November, 1857. By J. Marion Sims, M. D., Sur- 
geon to the Woman’s Hospital. New York: Samuel S. & William Wood. 
1858. 

Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Trelaw- 
ney. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 16mo. pp. 304. 

Report on the Commercial Relations of the United States with all Foreign 
Nations. Edmund Flagg, Superintendent. Vol. I]. Washington. 1857. 
4to. pp. 623. 

The Old Red Sandstone ; or, New Walks in an Old Field. To which is 
appended a Series of Geological Papers, read before the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh. By Hugh Miller, LL.D. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. A new, improved, and enlarged Edition, Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1858. 12mo. pp. 403. 

Adéle; a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. Three Volumes in one. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 574. 

Ursula. A Tale of Country Life. By the Author of ‘* Amy Herbert,’ 
**Tvors,’’ ete., ete. In 2 Vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 312, 314. 

Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, from 1789 to 1856. From Gales 
and Seaton’s Annals of Congress ; from their Register of Debates; and from 
the Official Reported Debates, by John C. Rives. By the Author of the 
Thirty Years’ View. Vol. VII. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
8vo. pp. 795. 

Waverley Novels. Household Edition. The Fortunes of Nigel. — Pev- 
eril of the Peak. — Quentin Durward. Each in two Volumes. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 

Mount Vernon, and other Poems. By H. Rice. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1858. pp. 184. 

Cornell's First Steps in Geography. By S. S. Cornell, Corresponding 
Member of the Geographical and Statistical Society. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1858. 16mo. pp. 68. 

Specimens of Douglas Jerrold’s Wit: together with Selections, chiefly 
from his Contributions to Journals, intended to illustrate his Opinions. Ar- 
ranged by his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858, 
16mo, pp. 243. 

Life Thoughts, gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses of Henry 
Ward Beecher. By one of his Congregation. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 299. 
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Posthumous Works of the Rev. John Harris, D. D. Edited by the Rev. 
Philip Smith, B. A., late Colleague of Dr. Harris in Cheshunt College, and 
in New College, London. First Series. Sermons on Special Occasions. — 
Second Series. Sermons and Addresses delivered on Special Occasions. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1857, 1858. 16mo. pp. 375, 390. 

The Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Henry 8S. Randall, LL.D. Vol. II. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1858. 8vo. pp. 694. 

Publications of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Contributions to 
American History. 1858. Philadelphia: J. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
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